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preface: 


It is always interestiag to know something aljont the people with 
whom we have to deal and to learn their ways, marners and /customs is an 
amusing task. The want of a book containing descriptions'of the various 
tribes and castes of Mai war was long felt. No attempt has hitherto been 
made to undertake tbo work on account of the great many clifficiillies 
attended its achievement. But the census of Marwar for 1801 , the charge 
of- which was entrusted to the undersigned, made the way clear and easy. 
^^iJ^I>arhar sanctioned the publication of such a work, and the census tours 
mad^liroughout the country for the purpose of inspecting fho preliminary 
arrangailK^n^^the diitriots afforded sni table opportunities for the eollcc- 
tion of tho required rnat^.al. The census Supervisors and Inspectors, as 
well as the Pargana Halrims were provided with a set of questions dealing 
with the chief points to enable them to collect information regarding tho 
ways and other social circumstances cf the people, but a good many facta 
were investigated through persona! enquiries from trustwoitby representa- 
tives of various communities. Afany valuable roferenees were also obtained 
from the Annals and Antiquities of Rij.aathan by Col. Tod, tho Punjab 
Census Report of 1881 by Mr. Danziel Ibbetson, tho Hindu tribes and 
castes by the Revd. M. A. Sherriiig, the Races of the North-Westarn Pro- 
vinces by Sir Henry Elliot, the Memoir of Central India by Sir John 
Malcolm, the Indian castes by John Wilson, also the Gazetteers of Rajputana 
and several other jiublicatious, to the authors of all of which the undersigned 
owes a good deal of obligation. 

The present work, though imperfect as it m in various ways, is inten- 
ded to show a true picture of social life of the two and a half millions of 
people inhabiting thi:, impoitant territory of Marwar— tbo most ancient and 
famous land in Raja.^than. Tho same order and arrangement has been 
preserved thronghont the work as observed in the compilation of tho caste 
statistics prescribed by the Government. 
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MunsHi Debl Parsliad Munsiff, wlio acted as the Deputy Seperinten- 
dent of the Census, has talcen great pains to collect material for the work. 

The vast s*ock of information he possesses about the country- has been 
placed at my disposal for which I am much obliged- 

I must express my sense of appreciation of the services rendered in 
connection with the production of this work, by Babu Ilaghbir Sahai, the 
clerk of the Secretariat Office, to whom it was entrusted from first to last, and 
who alone, in addition to liis other office duties, has brought it to an end in a 
way highly creditable to him. He has a good knowledge of English and 
his stjde is admirable. I have much pleasure in bringing his valuable ser- 
vices to the notice of the Dorbar. 


JODHPORE : 
1804. 


\ 


mJNSHI HARDYAL SINGH, Rai Bahauub, 
Secretary to the Musahib Ala, 

and / 

Census Su^erintendeni of Marwa^, 
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CENSUS OF 1891. 


THE CASTES OF iiARWAR 




CHAPTER !- 


BESUIiTS OF THE CENSUS. 

The people of Marwar Tvexe en-amexated on the night of the 36th Feh- 
ruaxy 1891, simultaneously with the people of 
Relative-density. other provinces of the Indian Empire. The popu- 

lation enumerated amounted to 25,18,007 exclud- 
ing half Samhhar. The area of Marwar being roughly 37,000 square miles, 
the relative density of population per square mile comes up to 68'05. The 
number of occupied houses being 5,04,115 and that of villages, 4,325, the 
average number of persons per house and per village thereforee is 5'02 and 
595 respectively. 

Relative proportion of Of the total population in Marwar, 10-60 is ur- 
vrhan and rural popu- ban and 89-39 rural, as will appear from the follo- 
laiion. wing figures : — 


Total population ... ... ... 25,18,007 

Urban ... ... ... 2,67,066 

Proportion of urban to total population ... 10-60 

Bural population ... ... ... 22,50,941 

Proportion of rural to total population ... 89-39 


The general tendency of the movement of population seems towards the 
main towns as by comparing the urban population 
General tendency of of 1891 with that of 1881, there has been found 
the movement of popu- an increase of 59,760 sonls on the whole, which 

gives a percentage of 28-82 as under; — 

Urban population of 1891 ... ... 2,67,066 

,, „ of 1881 ... ... 2,07,306 


Increase ... ... ... 59,760 

Percentage of increase ... ... 28-82 

In the towns of Sojat, Pali, Nagor, and Plialodi, the urban projior- 
tion for females is in excess over that for males, as shown below : — 




Males. 

Females. 

Sojat 

• « 

... 6,080 

6,564 

Pali 

• •• 

... 8,585 

8,615 

Nagor 


... 8,418 

8,773 

Phalodi 

• •• 

... 4,811 

5,686 


The causes of it might he attributed to the fact that a large portion 
of the male commercial jiopulation of the places has gone abroad to carrj- 
on their business, leaving their families at home. 




CHAPTER h 


RESULTS OE THE CENSUS. 


The people of Marwar were enumerated on the night of the 26th Feb- 
ruary 1891, simultaneously with the people of 
Relative-density. other provinces of the Indian Empire. The popu- 

lation enumerated amounted to 25,18,007 exclud- 
ing half Sambhar. The area of Marwar being roughly 37,000 square miles, 
the relative density of population per square mile comes up to 6 8 ‘05. The 
number of occupied houses being 5,04,115 and that of villages, 4,225, the 
aVerage number of persons per house and per village thereforee is 5'02 and 
595 respectively. 


Relative proportion of Of the total population in Marwar, 10-60 is ur- 
nrhan and rural popnt- ban and 89-39 rural, as will aj^pear from the follo- 
laiion. wing figures ; — 


Total population 
Urban 

Proportion of urban to total population 
Rural population 

Proportion of rural to total population 


.. 25,18,007 
.. 2,67,066 

10-60 
.. 22,50,941 
89-39 


The general tendency of the movement of population seems towards the 
main towns as by comparing the urban pojmlation 
General tendency of of 1891 with that of 1881, there has been found 
the movement of popu- an increase of 59,760 souls on the whole, which 


lation. 


gives a percentage of 28-82 as under: — 


Urban population of 1891 ... ... 2,67,0GG 

j.- » of 1881 ... ... 2,07,306 


Increase ... ... ... 59,760 

Percentage of increase ... ... 28-82 

In the towns of Sojat, Pali, Nagor, and Phalodi, the urban propor- 
tion for females is in excess over that for males, as sliown belmv : 




IMalcs. 

Females. 

Sojat 


... 6,080 

6,564 

Pali 

• * • 

... 8,535 

8,615 

Nagor 


... 8,418 

8,773 

Phalodi 


... 4,811 

5,686 


Tire causes of it might be attributed to the fact -that a large portion 
of the male commercial jiopulation of the places has gone abroad to carrv 
oil their business, leaving their families at home. 
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I^umcrlcal relation Tlie following figures will show ihe numerical 

hetwcen the population relation between the poijulatlon in 1891, and that 

m 1S91 and that of ' ■ -l - 

1881: 


Males 
Females 
Total ... 


1891. 

13,23,77G 

11,94,231 

25,18,007 


1881. 

9,60,509 

7,74,362 

17,34,971 


Increase. 

3,63,167 

4,i9,869 

7,83,036 


The percentage of increase over the population of 1881 as calculated 
on the male figures comes up to 37*8. 


Catises of increase in 
population. 


The causes of increase in iDopulation since the last census are chiefly 
due to the fact tha.t the people in general have 
been fortunate enough to enjoy every peace and 
tranquility. There was no outbrealr of famine du- 
ring the last 10 years, and the period was marked with general prosperity 
of the country, owing to the scyeral reforms, introduced in the State in connec- 
tion with the equal administration of justice to all classes of the people, the 
extirpation of marauding bands and the gradual inducement of the criminal 
tribes to agricultural pursuits. 


A.nother reason of the marked increa^ in population may be attribu- 
ted to the various deficiencies of the previous census, which was not a syn- 
chronous one, and of which the requix-cd record ivere not cqmpletely secured. 

As all the figures under each religion could not be obtained from the 
j j- records of the last census, the following statement 
gious sects. show the variation by sexes m the case of Hin- 

dus, Janis, and Mohamedans only, for which the 
respective figures of the last census, have been taken from the Eajputana 
census report of 1881. 


lleligions. 

Previous 

census. 

1 

Present 

census. 

InoreasG 

or 

decrease. 

Percentage 
of increase 
or decrease. 

Hindus 

” Males . . . 
Females, 

L Total ... 

8,01,280 

6,20,611 

14,21,891 

11,48,753 

10,23,647 

21,72,400 

3,47,473 

4,03,036 

7,50,500 

43-30 
64-94 
: 52-77 

Janis ...J 

r Males ... 

[ Females, 

(_ Total ... 

87,010 

85,394 

1,72,404 

70,732 

87,464 

1,67,196 

—7,278 ’ 
2,070 
-5,208 

-8-36 

2-42 

-3-02 

^lohamcdans, 

r jMale.5 . . . 

! Females, 
(^Total ... 

80,630 
75,1 72 
1,55,802 

95,106 

83,047 

1,78,153 

14,470 

7,815 

22,351 

17-95 

10-47 

14-34 
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Ifc will Toe abserved fcbat thc results of the present census show an 
increase of 52-77 per cent among the Hindus and of 14’34 per cent among 
the Mohamedans, -while, there has been a decrease of 3-02 per cent among 
the Jahis. 


The figures given below show the proportion by sexes of each religion 
to the total population as returned in the present census : — 




Number. 

Average 
on total 
population. 

( 

" Males 

13,23,776 


Total population of 1891. -! 

Females 

Total 

11,94,231 

25,18,007 



'Males 

11,48,753 

86-77 

Hindus. -1 

Females 

10,23,647 

85-71 

1 

[Total 

21,72,400 

86-27 

, 

[Males • 

79,732 

6-02 

Janis. 

Females 

87,464 

7-32 


[Total 

1,67,196 

6-64 


'Males 

95,106 

7‘18 

Mohamedans. 

Females 

83,047 

6-95 

1 

_ Total 

1,78,153 

7-07 


'Males 

20 

-006 

Sihhs, 4 

Females 

10 

•0001 

, 

^ Total 

SO 

•001 

Aryas. 

' Males 

101 

•007 

Females 

34 

-002 

^ Total 

135 

•005 

, 

[■Males 

21 

■001 

Parsis. 

Females 

17 

•001 


[Total 

38 

•001 


' hlales 

43 

•003 

Christians. 

Females 

12 

•001 


[Total 

55 

•002 


The gross results are:^ — Of the total population, about 86-27 per cent 
arc Hindus, 6-64 per cent arc Jauis, and 7'07 per cent are IMohamcdans. 


The proportion in the case of the remaining religions stands thus : — 


Sihhs 
Ary as 
Parsis 
Christians 


■001 per cent. 
-005 „ 

•001 


•002 


if 
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The statement given belo-w is meant to slio-w the comparision of the 
two sexes at each age period, in the form of tho 
Age. and Sex. number of females per 1,000 males of each age ; — 


Age period. 

Total Males. 

Total Females. 

Averag number 
of Females 
per 1,000 Males. 

Infant. 

1 

53,697 

55,523 

1,034 

1 

19,751 

17,374 

879 

2 

40,069 

j 

36,952 

922 

3 

47,757 

44,083 

923 

4 

46,565 

43,958 

944 

5—9 

1,95,820 

1,74,784 

892 

10—14 

1,57,494 

1,38,022 

876 

15—19 

96,452 

81,221 

842 

20 — 24 

95,151 

88,050 

925 

25 — 29 

1,04,071 

87,356 

839 

30—34 

1,09,833 

95,396 ■ 

868 

35 — 39 

69,077 

55,157 

798 

40 — 44 

81,512 

76,509 

938 

45 — 49 

49,101 

43,222 

880 

50—54 

63,361 

58,649 

925 

55 — 50 

31,378 

25,326 

807 

GO and over 

62,687 

72,649 

1,158 

Total 

13,23,776 

11,94,231 

* 

902 
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Disirtbution hy ages The following statement will show the distrh 
of Hindus Jains and bution by ages of Hindusj Jains and JMohame- 
Moliamedans. dans; — 


Age period. 

Hindus. 

1 1 

J AINS. 

Mohamedans. 

Males. 

I’emales. 

Males. 

Females. 

jilales. 

Females. 

\ 

Infants. 

45,711 

47,612 

4,138 

4,065 

3,845 

3,842 

1 

17,270 

15,164 

1,246 

1,034 

1,234 

1,175 

2 

34,621 

32,083 

2,606 

2,382 

1 

2,839 

2,485 

3 

41,978 

38,374 

2,503 

2,548 

3,272 

3,160 

4 

40,606 

38,109 

2,523 

2,509 

3,431 

3,336 

5— S 

1,70,232 

1,51,172 

11,643 

11,193 

13,939 

. 12,411 

10—11 

1,37,597 

1,19,999 

8,754 

9,321 

11,111 

8,693 

15 — 19 

83,606 

68,863 

5,660 

7,013 

i 

7,165 

5,343 

20—24 

82,325 

74,477 

5,390 

6,820 

7,415 i 

6,741 

25 — 29 

1 90,128 ' 

74,122 

5,801 

6,919 

8,117 

6,310 

80—34 

95,693 

80,682 

6,173 

7,502 

^ 7,942 

7,140 

35—39 

59,496 

^ 46,569 

4,839 

:4J97 

4,729 

3,786 

40—44 

70,904 

64,977 

4,626 

5,760 

5,884 

5,767 

45—43 

42,442 

37,283 

3,753 

3,515 

2,895 

2,424 

50 — 54 

55,128 

50,167 

3,732 

4,318 

4,498 

4,162 

55 — 59 

27,507 

21,853 

2,181 

2,231 

1,687 

1,242 

60 & over 

53,419 

62,142 

4,164 

5,177 

5,103 

o j030 

Total ... 

11,48,753 

10,23,047 

79,732 

87,464 

95,106 

83,047 
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INFIRMITIES. 


(a) — Tho following slatements will sliow tlie distribution by age period 
of 1,000 afflicted; — 


INSANE. 



Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

! 

Total number. 

i 

Proportion to 
total number 
of sex per 
1.000. 

Total number. 

Proportion to 
total number 
of sex per 
1,000. 

0—4 

i 

3 

5 

5 

16 

5 — 9 

39 

73 

29 

96 

10 — 14 

48 

89 

19 

,65 

15 — 19 

45 

84 

22 

73 

20 — 24 

51 

95 

20 

66 

25 — 29 

54 

101 

28 

93 

30 — 34 

67 ' 

125 I 

25 

83 

35 — 39 

32 

59 1 

22 

73 

40 — 44 

61 

114 

28 

93 

45 — 49 

26 

48 

18 

59 

50—54 

40 

74 

25 

83 

55—59 

23 

43 

10 

33 

60 and over 

45 

84 

50 

164 

Total 

534 

... 

301 

... 


BLIND. 


0—4 

63 

12 

69 

9 

4 — 9 

401 

77 

294 

39 

10 — 14 

291 

96 

. 214 

28 

15 — 19 

175 

33 

IGO 

21 

20 — 24 

220 

42 

180 

23 

25 — 29 

2.38 

45 

2G4 

35 

30 — 34 

310 

59 

382 

50 

85 — C9 

232 

44 

288 

38 

40 — 44 

3G1 

09 

579 

77 

45 — 49 

283 

54 

41G 

55 

50 — 54 

521 

100 

774 

103 

55 — 59 

S\9 

61 

524 

09 

GO & over 

1,781 

342 

3,3 G1 

447 

Total ... ' 

5,195 

... 

7,505 

••• 
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LEPERS. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total Lepers. 

Proportion to 
total number 
of sex per 
1,000 Lepers. 

Total Lepers. 

Proportion to 
total number 
of sex per 
1,000 Lej^ers. 

0—4 

4 

1 

i 9 

3 i 

24 

5—9 

17 

41 

4 

33 

10 — 14 

11 

26 

5 

41 

15—19 

16 

38 

5 

41 

20 — 24 

24 

58 

8 

66 

25 — 29 

18 

1 43 

8 

66 

30 — 34 

46 

111 

16 1 

132 

35 — 89 

35 

84 

14 ! 

315 

40—44 

61 

147 

16 

132 

45 — 49 

36 

87 

7 

57 

50 — 54 

50 

121 1 

17 

140 

55 — 59 

16 1 

38 

4 

33 

60 & over 

79 

191 

14 

115 

Total . . . 

413 

... 

121 

... 


EUNUCHS. 



Males. 

Age. 

i 

1 

Proportion to total 


Total Eunuchs. | 

number of sex per 


, ] 
i 

3,000 Eunuchs. 

0—4 



5—9 

2 

16 

10 — 14 

2 

16 

15—19 

i 1 

8 

20 — 24 

4 

32 

25 — 29 

11 

88 

30—34 

27 

216 

35 — 39 

10 

80 

40 — 44 ; 

19 

152 

45 — 49 i 

8 

64 

50—54 

11 

88 

55 — 59 

7 

56 

GO & over 

23 

184 

Total ... 

125 

... 
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following statements will show the proportion of the afflicted 
to the total number of that sex at each age period. 


MALES. 


Ago. 


Insane. 

BlilND, 

Lepers. 

Eunuchs. 

M r 

s 

Q 

^4 

o 

's 

ss 

'rt 

• 4 - 

o 

Total number. 

Proportion per 1,000 
at each age period. 

Total number. 

Proportion per 1,000 
at each ago period. 

Total number. 

Proportion per 1,000 
at each age period. 

Total number. 

Proportion per 1 ,000 
at each age period. 

0 — 4 

2,07,839 

3 

•01 

63 

•3 

4 

•01 



5 — 9 

1,95,820 

39 

•19 

401 

2-04 

17 

•08 

2 

•Cl 

10 — 14 

1,57,494 

48 

•3 

291 

1-74 

11 

■06 

2 

•01 

1 5 — 1 9 

96,452 

45 

•46 

175 

1-83 

16 

•16 

1 

■ *01 

20 — 24 

95,151 

51 

•53 

220 

2-31 

24 

. -25 

4 

•04 

25—29 

;i, 04,071 

54 

•51 

238 

2-31 

18 

-17 

11 

' *1 

30 — 34 

1,09,833 

67 

•61 

310 

2-83 

46 

•41 

27 

•24 

35—39 

69,077 

32 

•46 

232 

3-48 

35 

•61 

10 

•14 

40 — 44 

81,512 

61 

•74 

361 

4-42 

61 

•74 

19 

•23 

45—49 

49,101 

20 

•5 

283 

5-70 

36 

•73 

8 

•16 

50 — 54 

63,301 

40 

-63 

521 

8-22 

50 

•78 

11 

•17 

55—59 

31,378 

23 

•73 

319 

10-10 

16 

-82 

7 

•22 

60 & over 

62,687 

45 

•7 

1,781 

28-47 

79 

•26 

23 

•36 

‘ Total ... 

13,23,770 

Is 34 

... 

5,195 

... 

413 

... 

125 

... 


FEMALES. 


0 — 4 

1,97,890 

5 

•2 • 

69 

•34 

3 

-01 



5—9 

.1,74,784 

29 

•16 

294 

1-61 

4 

■a 



10 — 14 

1.38,022 

19 

•13 

214 

1-55 

5 

HQ 



15 — 19 

81,221 

22 

•27 

160 

1-96 

5 




20 — 24 

88,050 

20 

*22 

180 

2-04 

8 




25 — 29 

87,356 

28 

•33 

264 

3-02 

8 




30—34 

95,396 

25 

•20 

S82 

4.04 

16 

-JG 



35—; 9 

55,1 57 

22 

•39 

288 

5-22 

14 

-25 



40 — 44 

7 6,5 C 9 

28 

-36 

579 

7-56 

16 

•2 



45—49 

4 3,222 

18 

•41 

416 

9-62 

7 

•16 



.50 — 54 

58,( 49 

25 

■42 

774 

1.3-19 

17 

•29 



.55 — £.9 

25,326 

10 

-43 

524 

20-68 

4 

•15 



GO oS over 

72,040 

1 

50 

•68 

3,361 

46-26 

14 

•19 



Total ... 

1 11,94,231 

301 

E 

j 7j505 

j 


121- 

... 
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(c.) — The following stalemetit will sKow the proportion (per 100) of 
females to males afflicted at each age period. 


Age. 

Insane. 

BuNn. 

Lepers. 

Oi 

O 

tn 

Cj 

d 

B 

o 

o ^ 

»— 1 c5 

u B 
o ^ 

^5 

a Sf^ 
o 

a 

Ut g 

O 

CJ 

d 

B 

o 

Pm 

'S' ^ 

fS 

3 S 

e 

s s 
S.-.S 

p «« 

° 

O 

« 

§ 

a? 

o 

C3 

O 

Pm 

"S' w 

l-S 

_|| 

£-• ^ 

S c» 

PM ^ 

0 — 4 

3 


IGG 

63 

69 

109 

4 

3 

75 

5—9 

39 

29 

74 

401 

294 

73 

17 

4 

23 

10—14 

48 

19 

39 

291 

214 

73 

11 

5 

45 

15—19 

45 

2S 

48 

175 

160 

91 

16 

5 

31 

20—24 

51 

20 

39 

220 

180 

81 

24 

8 

33 

25 — 29 

' 54 

28 

51 

238 

264 

110 

18 

8 

44 

30 — 34 

67 

25 

37 

310 

382 

123 

46 

16 

34 

33 — 39 

32 

22 

68 

232 

288 

124 

35 

14 

40 

40 — 44 

ei 

28 

45 

361 

579 

160 

61 

IG 

26 

45—49 

2G 

18 

69 

283 

416 

146 

36 

7 

19 

50 — 54 

40 

25 

62 

521 

774 

148 

50 

17 

34 

55 — 59 

23 

10 

43 

319 

524 

164 

16 

4 ^ 

25 

GO & over 

45 

50 

111 

1,781 

3,361 

188 

79 

14 

1 

, 17 

Total ... 

534 

301 

56 

5,195 

7,505 

144 

413 

1 

121 

29 
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Distribution of eacli The following st^tfemenfs/n’iU show the propor- 

injinnity by caste. tion of the afflicted to the- total strength of the 

caste, by sexes. 


Caste. 





MALES. 




NDCHS. 

Total number of caste. 

Blind. 

Insane. 

Lepers. 

Ed 

Number. 

Proportion to total 
number. 

Number. 

Proportion to total 
number. 

Number. 

Proportion to total 
number. 

Number. 

Prnpi>rtion to total 
number. 

Rajput 

• • • 

1,38,342 

403 

2 

55 . 

•4 

46 

•33 

13 

•009 

Mahajan 

• • • 

1,07,000 

705 

6 

■52 

•48 

40 

•37 

1 

■009 

Brahman 

• • • 

1,10,481 

546 

4 

50 

:45 

37 

•33 

6 

•05 

Jat 


1,71,881’ 

452 

2 

49 

■28 

51 

•2 

7 

-04 

Kumhar 


26,419 

218 

8 

33 

i;*24 

23 

•87 

5 

•18 

J^ldli 

... 

• 32,204 

65 

2 

11 

•34 

7 

•2 

3 

•09 

Kayasth 


j 2,877 

11 

3 

3 

1-04 

1 

•03 

■ 1 

•34 

Sadh 

... 

26,508 

186 


' 20 

•75 

9 

-3 

2 

•07 

Charan 


11,502 

126 

■a 

9 

•78 

8 

•69 

• • • 

* * • 

Bhil 

... 

S0>482 

220 

6 

. 17 

•46 

18 

•4 

3 

•08 

Chaker 


31.691 

130 

4 

18 

•56 

14 

•44 

2 

•06 

Musalman 

... 

95,106 

234 

2 

45 

•47 

11 

•11 

30 

•31 

Mina 


12,215 

156 

12 

6 

•49 

4 

•32 

2 

•16 

Bhambi 


1,01,273 

123 

1 

10 

•009 

12 

•11 

1 

•009 

Gujar 


13,125 

35 

2 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 


• ■ • 


Barzi 


8,833 

30 

3 

• • • 

• • • 

B 

•11 

* • • 


Thori 


8,204 

67 

8 

3 

•36 

■ 

•12 



Chhipa 


2,025 

• * • 


• • • 

• • • 

B 

•49 



Baori 


10,353 

108 

10 

9 

•87 

i8 

*77 



Rhati 

... 

26,958 

71 

2 

• * • 

... 

:2 

•07 

... 

... 
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Caste. 



FEMALES. 



Total number of caste. 

Blikd. 

Iksask. 

Lepers, 

Number. 

-t-9 

o 

o 

a 

.2 

-►O o 

is 
^ § 

Number. 

Proportion to total 
number. 

' 

O 

►a 

s 

Profortiouto total 
number. 

Bajpufc 

1,0 G, 221 

570 

5 

20 

•25 

9 

•08 

Mahajau 

1,25,351 

940 

■ 

31 

•18 

5 

•03 

Brahmaii 


781 

H 

28 

•27 

7 

•06 

Jat 

1,43,562 

651 

H 

36 

•25 

14 

•09 

Kumhar 

24,697 

259 

10 

16 

•64 

7 

•28 

Mali 

23,015 

105 

3 


•07 

7 

•24 

Kayasth 

3,278 

7 

2 



... 


Sadh 

25,471 

213 



•19 

4 

•15 

Charan 

9i924 

156 

45 


D 

1 

•1 

BhU 

30,480 

286 

9 

8 

•26 ! 

4 

•13 

Chaker 

28,738 


7 

13 j 

•45 

2 

■06 

Musalman 

83,047 


3 

22 

•26 

3 

•03 

Miua 

11,553 

1C5 

13 

2 

•17 

1 

•08 

Bhatnbi 

81,809 

172 

2 

3 

•03 

2 

-02 

Gujar 

12,319 

44 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Darzi 

8,123 

36 

4 

1 

•12 


-36 

Thori 

7,042 

57 

8 

... 

... 

m 

•14 

Chhipa 

1,882 

49 

2t', 

... 


H 

... 

Baorl 

10,979 

138 

12 

4 

•36 

... 


Khati 

22,515 

37 

■ 1 

— 

•V 

2 

-08 













Birth jjilcice. 
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TIio following is the distribution of the total 
\ population under each class, as regards birth place. 

Born r'ji Minncar. 

Males ... ... ... ... 12,0!), 877 

Females... ... ... ... 11, .‘50, HIM 

Total ... ... 24,44,271 

Born in the istatos wiUnn the jn-ov hire oj' JtaJjmtana. 

Males ... ... ... ... 17,058 

Females ... ... ... ... 20,821 

r*.' j Total ... ... 47,470 

Born in distrijts or slates ccniijitois io the 2 'n'ovhicc of Bajfxtiana. 
Males ... ... ... ... 8,230 

Females ... ... ... ... io,337 

Total ... ... 18,500 


Born in other jirovinccs or slates in India. 

3slnlcs ... ... ... ... 3 ,y 4 g 

Females ... ... ... ... 3^025 

Total ... ... 7,574 


Boi'n in other jlsiatio countries heyond India. 

!Malcs 

••• «•> 

Females 


33 

54 


Total ... ... 87 


The results show that out of the total population, about 07-07 per cent 
are those born in Marwar alone, while the immigration from bej-ond the 
limits of Marwar territory gives an average of 2-U2 souls, out of evciy 100. 
Of this immigration, about 1-09 percent comes from the states within the 
province of Rajputana, while the proportional figures for that from the 
states or districts contiguous, as well as, remote to R.ajp.utana, come up to -3 
and -003 per .cent respeotivclj-. The immigration from other Asiatic couu- 
i-ics outside India, being coafned to Kabul only, is quite insignificant. 
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Oaste, 

The distTibution of each, class 
shown below: — 

of the castes 


, ’ 

Class A. — Agricultural. 



Males 

: , Females ... 

»•* • • • • 

5,28,712 

4,49,091 



Total 

9,77,803 



Class B. — Professional. 



Males 
Females ... 

... ... ... 

3,08,737 

2,94,230 



Total 

6,02,967 



Class C. — Commcrical. 



Jlales 

, Females . . . 

••• 

••• ••• ••• 

47,328 

52,704 



Total 

1,00,032 


Class D. — Artixan and Village Menial. 



Males 
Females ... 

••• 

3,70.090 

3,45.942 



Total 

7,25,032 

1 

Class JE.- 

— Vagaratil, IMinor Artizans and Performers. 


Males 
Females ... 

... 

37,-316 

36,176 



Total 

73,492 



Glass F. — Paces and Ndiionaliiics 



Males 
Females ... 

... 

22.593 

16,088 



Total 

38,681 


The following 
castes in Slarwar. 

statement will show the relative strength of the main 
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SlT.ENCJTn. 

Caste. 

Religion. 

^Malcs. 

Beinales. 

f 

Total- 

Rajput ... 

Ilindu • ... 

1,88,542 

1,00,221 

f 

2,14,503 

Gujar 

Bo. 

13,125 

12,310 

25,444 

Jat 

Do. 

1,71,881 

1,43,502 

3,15,443 

Bralinian 

Bo. 

1,10,481 

1,00,015 

2,11,390 

Maliajan 

Hindu & Jain 

1.07,000 

1,25,351 

2,32,351 

!Mali 

Hindu 

32,204 

28,015 

00,219 

Bishnoi ... 

Do. 

21,015 

19,008 

40,023 

Sirvi 

Do. 

20,328 

20,429 

55,757 

Kalbi ... 

Do. 

11,895 

15,370 

27,205 

Mina 

Do. 

12,215 

1 

11,553 

23,708 

Bhil 

Do. 

30,482 

00,480 

00,902 

Girasia ... 

Do. 

2,123 

1,917 

4,040 

Charan ... 

Do. 

11,502 

9,924 

21,420 

Bhat ... 

Do. 

12,004 

9,955 

22,559 

Sonar ... - , _ 

Do.- 

11,802 

. .11,410 

23,212 

Nai 

Do. 

777 

690 

1,467 

Lobar 

Do. 

8,000 

•7,150 

. 15,150 
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Caste. . 

Eoligion. 


Strength. 


!Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ivhati 

Hindu 

20,958 

22,515 

49,473 

Darzi 

Do. 

8,833 

8,123 

10,950 

Kumhar... 

Do. 

20,419 

24,697 

i 51,116 

1 

Chamar 

Do, 

24,973 

21,037 

40,010 

Bhanhi 

Do. 

1,01,273 

81,809 

1,83,082 

Baori 

1 

Do. 

10,353 

10,979 

21,332 

Moghul ... ... 

Mohamedan 

729 

753 

1,482 

SllGllcll • ■ • • • « 

Do. ... ' 

16,782 

11,720 

28,502 

Pathan ... 

Do. 

4,871 

3,500 

8,371 

Parsi 

* » « 

21 

17 

38 

Christian Converts 

« • • 

43 

12 

55 

Sildr 

w * » 

20 

10 

22 


The comparison of the number of males and females contained in each 
Occujjation. class of occupation is shown as under : — 


Class A. — Government. 

Class S. — Pasture and Agr\ 
cidtwc. 

Class C. — Personal Set'iAcc, 

Class D. — Thepreparaiion & 
supply of maternal sitis- 
ianccs. 




ilales. 

Females. 

Defference. 

47,917 

36,380 

11,537 

7,60,540 

6,69,308 

91,232 

53,201 

41,358 

11,903 

1,90,282 

1,81,510 

8,763 
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Class JR. — Commerce, the 
transport of -persons and 
messaf/es, and the storage 
aj' (foods. 

Ctass JR. — Rrojhs.sions tearn-\ 
cd, artistic and minor. j 


Class C. — Indijlnilc occiipa-'\ 
lions and means of .snhsis- 
ienca indefx-ndeni of occit- f 
tion. J 


iMalc.s. 

Fom.alo.^. 

Dcficrcnce. 

,82,086 

1,81,742 

4 

•>‘> _ 

19,231 

18,459 

772 

70,4 i>9 

G 5,4 Go 

4,99-^ 


INDUSTRY. — Tlicrc is very little to be said about the industrj* c 
Ma^^var, lirsl] 3 ' because the industrial class do not prcdojiiiuate; secondly' be 
cause the industry* is confined to common things tlic chief industrial product, 
being ivory worle, potteiy, d 3 'ing sewing and work of a goklsminth, blade- 
smith, bell metal workers and tailors. 


Some of the parganas such as Malani, Sanohor, Shergarh, Shco and 
Sankra, depend on other parganas for their common industrial snj-jdies, Init 
Bali, Nagor, Moita, Jodhpur and Didwana arc advanced, and meet the 
wautn of the aforesaid parganas. The rural population oti the other hand 
is specially backward in this respect. 

A.GRICUIjTURTSTS. — T he purely agricultural group in Marwar 
excluding the pastoral community bears the largest proportion to the total 
population, i. c. out of 25,18,007 souls 13,00,310 persons belong to that cla.ss, 
of which 8I,2G4 arc urban and 12,19,046 arc rural. 

In the eastern jiargana-s, as well as in those that lie south to the Uuni 
^■i^ cr, where tliorc ai’c gcnorallv two crops, this class is found in larger num- 
ber and is comparatively wealtliicr than those in the western parganas of 
Sanchor, Malani, Shco and Saidrra, wliero the people goncrall 3 * liavc on] 3 ’’ 
one croji, depending onl 3 ’ oii the rain-fall and in time of famine, arc the first 
l^to emigrate. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RAJPUTS. 

The Eajputs form tKe chief military and dominant class in Martvar, 
and stand highest in the list of castes as regards their numerical importance, 
hearing a proportion of 9-71 per cent to the total population, and of 11-25 
per cent to the total number of 'Hindus. 

The statement given below -will shew the number of several Eajput 
clans that are found in Marwar. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Rathores 

56.637 

30,203 

86,840 

sBhati 

15,171 

11,983 

i?7,l54 

Cboban 

13,856 

11,933 

25,789 

K.uchhwaya ... 

5,489 

8,439 

13,928 

Sisodia 

4,864 

8,755 

13,619 

Punwar 

5,899 

5,219 

11,118 

Solunkhi 

3,790 

3,233 

7,023 

Bariliar 

3,386 

3,019 

6,405 

"Tunwar 

1,116 

890 

2,006 

Jliala 

118 

88 

206 

Others 

28,016 

22,459 

50,475 

Total ... 

1,38,342 

3,06,221 

2,44,563 


The Rajputs have been the ruling race of India, from time immemorial, 
and are therefore termed Rajputs or the sons of Rajas. Formerly, they were 
■ also known by the name of Kshatriyas, and belonged to the two ancient 
Solar and Lunar dynasties. The former ruled at Ajudhia, and the latter 
c at Piryag (now Allahabad). Generations flitted by — till after the great 
Mababharta war, when tbo foreign inroads ravaged the country, the 
two families lost their power, and the spread of Budhism in India 
added more to their weakness. Other castes rose and occupied the 
kingdoms founded by the Rajputs. To get rid of these usurpers, the 
Bashisht Muni and other Rishis, as is commonly believed, performed the 
ceremonies of “Jag” at Abu, and produced Agnibansi Rajputs from Agnikund. 
It formed the third dynasty of Rajputs, which dates its origin to a period 
nearly 2,500 years back. It consisted chiefly of Bunwars, Chohans, Solun- 
, khis, and Barihars. The ancient dynasties of Soorajhansi and Chundaibansi 
Rajputs also revived, and their various branches, such as Rathores, Sisodias, 
and Huehhwa3'as, and Tunwars, Bliatis, and Jarichas, established their au- 
thority in Gujrat and Rajputana. Aranj' branches of Bunware, Chohan.s, 
Solunldiis and Barihars are also found in Alarwar, as noted below ; some of 
them arc more ciiltivators, but a few still possess a ver^' small jyjrtion of 
land, and are called Bhomias. 
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Punwars— <1) Sofllia, (2) Sanlv-hla, (3) Bhayal. 

Chohaiis — (1) Sonugra (2) Saiicliora (4) Dcora & (4) Porali 

Solunkhis— (l)Bagcla (2) Balote. 

Parihars — (1) Eenda. 

.MUSABIMAN EAJPUTS. 

^ There are also some JMusalman liajjmts in jNIarw'ar, numbering about 
22,437. They arc called jMusalman-Sepahis, but only nominally so^ as 
they scarcely differ in their customs and manners from the Hindu Ilajputs. 

:,They are, for the most part, the Bliatis and Chohans, -vvho were forced into 
conversion during the Mohamedan j)criod, and are generally -found in the 
western and eastern parts of the countrj'. The Bhati ^lusalmans whose 
conversion dates from the time of Shaliab.-ud-din Ghori , up to the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign (1193-1684), arc called tSindJti-Sciyahis, and the Chohans 
■who -were made Musalman by Pcrozsliah Tuglak in about 1383 A. H., arc 
known by the name of Kaim-Khanis. Their total number in Marwar is 
4133.‘\ 


There are three things in -which chiefly, consists the honor, of the Baj- 
puts, VIZ., (1) the possession of land (2) the parda system of .females, and (3) 
a good “ Sagpan” or high matrimonial alliance. The Rajputs attach a very 
high value to the possession of land, and. their position varies, in proportion 
to the quantity of land, they hold. They are, on no account, filling to part 
with their land, even at the risk of their life. Colonel Tod refers to jManu, 
who says “ the Rajputs may part with wife ,to preserve their land,” but see- 
ing the general tendency of the people, we should nmke no restriction in the 
matter, and quote an old saying, current in Marwar, to which the Rajputs still 
adhere to the very letter. 

Bhan jdtan Dhara Palat tan, Tiiya, Paruntan Taor — Teen Hi-v-us yeh 
marunra, kiyd Raja kiya Raq. 

t. e. when either, property, or land, or a wife, is lost, those are the three 
occasions for a Rajput to die, whether he bp a Raja or a Raq. 

Thera are several classes of land-holding Rajjmts in Marwar, in accor- 
dance to the rate of rent, they are required to pay : — 

(1) — Te^iants i. e. those who pay rent to the Raj or Jagirdar, at the 

rate paid by common cultivators. 

(2) — ^Mukata payers — i. e. those paying rent in one £xcd sum, which 

is generally less than the usual rate, 

(3) — ^Dumba-payers or those who pay very sinaU amount of rent by 

way of Istamrar. 

(4) - — ^Bhqmias or those who do not pay. any rent for their land. 

(5) — J.una- J agirdars, who enjoy some fields in return of a certai^ 

Jagir previously held by them. j 

(f,)- — Jagirdars or Sirdam &c. 
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‘Those Rajputs, ^vho do not hold land, have no importance at all in 
their family circle, and' are considered- as inbre sepoys leading a life of depen- 
danee on their Zemindar brotheren, who even refrain from eating together 
‘■■with them. --Such Rajputs are called UtllHmr or Gliar-Jca-Dlianee, 

PARDA SYSTEM. . 

The seclusion of ■women is maintained with severe strictness by the 
Rajputs. It is best observed by those, who are owners of land, and can 
afford the -necessary privacy. The females of the poorer classes, however, 
cannot adhere do it very strictly, and can fetch water from the wells, or 
supply, meals -to their husbands on fields. 

« SAGPAN.” 

The 'Rajputs take a great pride in having a high matrimonial alliance, 
but this can only be possible in the case of a well-to-do man. The 
poorer the man is, the lower becomes his connection in this respect, so much 
so, that he is gradually reduced to the level of a Natrayat Rajput. But if 
he improves his means of subsistence, or happens to become a rich Zemindar, 
his social status is raised, and he can marry the daughters of his relations, 
who refused him onee, without even giving any of his, in return. 

The Rajputs of Marwar, are fine-looking ■tall and strongly-constituted 
men, simple and affable in their manners, and have no prejudices in religious 
matters, as is the case with the Rajputs of eastern India. They are kind 
and obliging, but when they turn out Barotias, they become as cruel as pos- 
sible, and are ready to commit the most dreadful atrocious acts. The cha > 
racteristics of Rajputs arc best told in their traditions. The deeds of chival- 
rous gallantry and the acts of resolute heroism performed by the Rajput 
heroes and heroines, in times of yore, are well known in the annals of India, 
and need not be reitrated here; 

The Rajputs of the eastern parganas seem to be more advanced 
than their western brothereh. Almost all tlie principal Jagirdars and 
Sirdars reside in the eastern part of the country. They are intelligent and 
. neatly dressed, and have good pucca houses to reside in. The Rajputs of the 
western parganas are, on the contrary, plain and simple. Their houses are no 
. better than huts of mud thatched witli stra'w. They are usually found in 
■dirty clothes, and are consequently designated by the title of Maili-Pachhe- 
'Wari i. e, those who wear dirty clothes. 


Tire use of strong-drink is very common among the Rajputs in which 
"they drown their old enmities.” "It is the free use of this, and similar indul- 
gences,” says Colonel Tod, "prohibited by ordinances which govern the ordi- 
nary Hindu, that first induced me to believe that these warlike races -a-cre 
little iirdehtcd ■to India.” It is gcirerally consumed, iir the eastern' part of 
Mar war, but opium- is chiefly used in the western parganas. It is resorted to, 
on every occasionj-both- of joy and^eorrow. It is a custom, that if the twoj 
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persons who are at- variance with caoii other, exchange opium from the hands 
of one another, the old grudge at once disappears, and the parties become 
reconciled once for all. The use of leathern pipes or “ chamar-posli" forms 
not the less interesting thing, in some pleasure parties of the opium-eating 
Itajinits, and has equally been a pleasing subject of versification, for the 
Charans and Bhats, to recite on such occasions. 

The mode of succession among the common Ilajputs of !Marwar (cultiva- 
tors or bhoinias) is by an equal division of the jn'ojjci ty among the sons of tlie 
deceased. In some cases, the division is made in coiisidcration of the num- 
ber of wives, and not of the sons, as for instance, if a person has five sons-f wo 
from ono wife, and three from the other — the wliolo j^rojjorty is to he divided 
into two equal portions, instead of into tiA'c, and given to the sous of their res- 
pective mothers. Among the principal Sirdars and Jagirdars, the law* of 
primoginature is observed, and in case of there being no issue, adoj)tion is 
made from the nearest relations. 


The Rajput can have more than one wife. When a girl is once be- 
trothed, the marriage is deemed indispensable, as the proverb says ; — 

" Koari nahin chhoote, bij^alii chliootjai” — t. c. it is possible to divorce 
a married wife, but not a betrothed girl. 

A Rajput can also marry in any clan, cxcojiting only the '‘goth'" of his 
father, and has no hesitation like other castes of Hindus, in eating at the 
house of his son-in-law. He can oven marry the daughter of Ins own 
clan’s daughter, provided the father’s goth is excluded. Tiius a daughter of 
a Mertia Rathore if married to a Kuchhw'aya Rajput, can give her daughter 
in marriage to a Rathore of- Champ»awat or Kunpawat Khamp. 

The proper age for marriage among the Rajputs is, when the parties 
attain to puberty. But in some cases, the daughter is to wait for a still 
longer period, if the father is a victim to poverty, or if the desired alliance is 
not available. The girls are not called in their husband’s house, by their 
own name, but by the name of their families’ clans, as Chohanji, Rathoreji &c. 

The system of intermarriages is also very prominent among the Raj- 
puts. Giving daughters in marriage is considered to he a source of reconci- 
liation to the families concerned, however an old and bitter enmity might bo 
existing between them, and the number of daughters thus given, can fairly 
compensate an equal number of murders committed by the members of the 
brides’ family. 

It will not be out of place to give here some brief description of the 
ceremonies, that are in vogue among the Rajputs of Marwar, in connectioh 
with the betrothals and marriages. 

Betrothals are usally contracted by the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom, through a Charan or Bhat, and when it is verbally ao-reed 
upon, the father of the girl sends a Tiha for the bridegroom which consists 
of some clothes and raw cacoanuts, and in the case of. a well-to-do man. 
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of horses, silver attd gold coins, as well as clothes for servants and Tcamclar^.^ 
The father of the bridegroom on the other hand distributes opium and raw 
. sugar to his relations and friends, in whose presence the Brahman, accom- 
panying the Tika, marks Tilah on the forehead of the bridegroom and puis 
all the thiuers in his hand. The father of tlie bridegroom then entertains 
the party and distributes sugar to the I^cds and ChalMvs. It is not ousto- 
inaxy for the father of the bride to accompany the Tllca, though some of is 
relations m'aj’' do so in special cases.- 

After betrothal is coutradtod, there is no limit of time for the perfor- 
maixce of marriage. It depends oix the option of the contracting jxaities. 
Hoxvever, when the times of the various marriage ceremonies are specified, 
they arc I'eeoi’ded- on a jnoce of paper by the family J otshi. It is called 
Lagan and is sent to the father of the bridegroom. 

After the Lagan is fixed, the maiviage ceremonies commence. Invita- 
tions are sent to the friends and relations to join the maiTiage on a piece 
of coloured paper called KiiyOcunjKd'vL The bride and bridegroom enjoj' what 
may be called iii thc language of the country Bindola-Letlina. Feasts are 
given, by turns- to the bride’s arid bridegroom’s party by their respeerivc rela- 
tions and friends. 

A few days before the marriage, the coreiiiorit* ©r applying oil called 
'■ Tl’l cliharKana ife observed. It is performed’ bj* a female anomber of the 
family. In fixing the days for this purpose, consideration is usually paid to 
the distance of the bride’s bouse In soihe cases tlie bride’s father after con- 
.sultation Avith the Jotshi notifies tlio number of daj's for the prirpose. A 
thread called li'anlcandori is usually tied on the right wrist and leg of the 
bridegroom. Then comes the ceremony of collecting L^cota and the bride- 
groom takes his seat on a chair amidst the friends and ralatioaas, servants and 
ryots, who pay' the iVeofa m' coins varying from Be. 1' to 100. The next cere- 
mony is that of the marriage-procession. The bridegroom, being richly 
dre.ssed, wears Sdira (wreath worn on the head at the time of marriage) and 
itolir which form the chief requisites of the occasion, and rides- oix a horse, 
camel or Tonga, and in soihc ca.sc.s, on an elephant too, while his lelatieii.s 
and friends accompany him, proceeded by musieions and dancing girls. A 
set of rich dress with baixkles and il/b/n- is taken for the bride, with the ex- 
ception of ornanrents, which are given by the bride’s father, but if the latter 
cannot afford to it, they are supplied by the brldcgrooni’.s father when the 
bride is taken home. 

The rocoptiou of the riian-iage procession liy the moinbors of the bride s 
family is called L^tagun which usually'. tnkes iilacc at a slioif distaxiee fi-oiii 
the bride’s house or village. In some jilace.s of ^MarWar, a A cr3' amu.shrg 
game is pla^yed ou this occasion. Wlicu both the parties meet, thoA' set their 
hor.sos and camcis in a race. Xf the bridegi-oom’s companions AA'in the game, 
the oTier partA* has to pnA* a minimum sum of Its, 5 but Jiothing is to bo paiil. 
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tlie bride’s r'elations turn out victorious. IBotli the parties tiicn sit and 
.drink together and partake of opium. This eu-stom is called >Samda. The 
bridegroom then proceeds ■with a spear in his hand to touch the Toran 'which 
is hung on the door of the bride’s house. 

At this time the iiole-pat ’barhul is paid. It is a sort of foe (ucp) given 
to the Ciiai’ans of the bride’s party, according to one’s ])osition. It usiuilly 
consists of a horse ; hut in some eases money is also given ■with it. It is 
termed Barlmt from the fact that the Charans risually insist much for its 
payment at the door. The samp significance ha.s the ■word 2 ,>ola-jyat ■^vhich 
literally means those -who jDut u]:* at the door. 

The hridcgrooui is then taken by the IBrahman to the Chov.ri, ajdacc 
where the marriage actually takes place. Among other Hindus, lie is gene- 
rally condxrcted to this place by bis mother-in-law by the nose, but it is not 
.customary with the Rajputs. It is at this time that the ccrcmouy of aijpl 3 ‘ing 
oil to the bride is performed. It is not done unless the hridegi-oom arrives at 
the Quouri. If chance fares it otherwise, tlic girl has not to wait anj- longer 
and can ho married to some other pemon, for according to the common .sajv 
ing-^Tbya id hamirliut charhe na dnjl bar — this ceremony in the case of 
a bride cannot ho done more than once. 

Then comes the time for maniage, the Brahmans burn fire in the cen- 
tre of the house, aud invoke the family- dictics hy icpoating the sacred jnun- 
iras, while the females sing the songs peculiar to the occasion. The hridcgi’oom 
and the bride walk together 4 times round the fire. For the fimt throe times, 
the hridegrooin precceds the bride, and on the fonrth, follows her, which con- 
cludes the marriage. It is not absolutely neccssaiy with the father of the 
bride to be present on the scene at this occasion as is the case -with other 
Hindus. The bride follows her husband in a palanquin or imlJi, to the halting 
place, hut rcturn,s ba.ck a short after ; and the bridegroom’s party is then 
feasted. 

The next day is distributed tp the Charans aud Bhats. ^Vliat 

Jihurshi-Duhshna js to the Brahmans, -the Tyar/ is to the Charans and 
Bhats ; the difference being only that the former do not insist much and are 
content to receive what js given to them, but the Charans, cn the other 
hand, prove to be estrenioly teasing and trouhlosomo. They consider the 
pa3miQnt as their right. The I?u7^7tnc( is given to the Brahmans hy cveiy 
Hindu but the Tyarj is paid to the Charans and Bhats ly the Rajputs 
onl 3 '. It would seem tedious to dwell much on the subject. Suffieo 
it to .sa 3 ' that"-^ place of the great iivegularity and extravagance u-hich 
huherto prevailed, jiroper rates are now fixed for the payment of Tycty and, 
rules are laid down for guidance, - - 

After the marriage is finished, the party takes leave and the bride 
accompanies her husband to hjs hoine amidst the great rejoidings of his 
relations and friends. The bride does not long remain with her husband . at 
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this time. Sii3 has to return once to her father's house aud then talcen back 
again by her husband to live with him as a wife, 

THE EUNERAE RITES. 

The funeral rites among the Rajputs do not differ much from those of 
the other Hindus, the only .e?:eept}on being that in .some cases the dead body 
is often carried in Belninti in a sitting position and is burnt in the eame 
posture. 

The fire is set to the funei’al pile by the eldest son of the deceased 
or by any of his relations or Pirohits. Opium is distributed to the relations 
who come to pay visits of eoudolence, i'lohan-Jajia or Betlmc-Jana are 
the common terms in Marwar that convey the sense of pa 3 nng such visits, 
but in the Eistriot of 3'Ialaiii, a vexy stiange phrase viz. IlulcJax hharnejema 
is also used to serve the purpose. 

Other ceremonies are .exactly the same as among other Hiixdus. On 
the thii’d day, the bones are picked up and seixt to HaixLawar. Ashes are 
tlix'own in the Pushltar. 

j^To food is cooked on the sad day at the house of the deceased. It 
'is supplied bj’’ the relatioxxs. On the twelth day Mosar is pex’formcd, when 
all the relations aud fiiends are fed, who in returxx give turbans to the eldest 
son of the dccea.sed. Neota is also realized on the occasion. In Slalani, as 
well as in other westerxx parganas of jllarwai', it is called KJtanci-bar. In 
the case of Jagirdars, the Mahajaxis and cultivators also ixave to pay it, 

NATRAYAT-RAJPHTS. 

The Hatrayat-Rajputs are those who allow widow-manlage. They 
hcloixg to the clans of Punwar, Cholian, Ehati, Sisodia, Parihai’, Solvmkhi, 
Eatlior, &c. and are fouixd residing gexxerally in the districts of Pali, Bali, 
Jalor, Saixehor, klallaui &c. Tlie Hatraj'at-Rajputs are considci'ed as 
a low class, by their high caste inemhers, who do not eat or drixxic 
with them, nor allow them to smoke Avith the same pipe. The high ca&tc 
Ra-iputs are called, the Zemindax-s and Sirdai-s, and the Natx'a 3 mts arc termed 
“ llujjiuts'' They do not ohserA'othe “ 2mrda-sy.‘itcm.''‘ Their ivomcu gene- 
rally go out to fetch water, and supply meals to their husbands on fields. 
The xnaxxnex's and customs of Hatrayat-Rajpxxts axe much like tlxose of rude 
people. Ixi some places, esiiecially in Siwmna, they arc called “ Chorasiai’ 
from the fact that they receive a sum of Rs. 84, as a jSfaia-Dastw, when a 
widow is to he married. 

The following story Avill explain the origin of the Xati'ajrat-Rajputs : — 

Eauar Eeo, Gholxau, the Raja of Jaloie, had a daughter, who Avas mai-- 
ried to the Rawal of Jcj'salinere, But she, unfortuxiatety, became a Avidow, 
Avhile A'ory j-oung, aud AA'hen sbe used to come in contact Avith other gh-ls 
going to thcii' husbands’ house, ux richly dx'csscs, she often desired to be of 
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a jMece with them. This fact grieved licr mother, the jiiorc ; and at last, .sTie 
one day, referred the inattei- to the Kaja, who, in consultation with his son 
33iram Deo, jnoposed her .second marriage, and apjjliod to the liana of Chitor 
for the jnirpose, without iiiforiniiig liim of her widow-liood. The liana ac- 
cepted the ofier, and wlicu the marriage paTt 3 ' arrived at Jalor, the “ioran”. 
was not soon on the gate, as was jirovioush' done. Tlic liana enquired the 
roasou, and was leplicd that the “toraii' in qiic.stion will Ijc found vhonrv' 
according to their custom. ‘Wlieu the llaiia arrived in iltc fort, Diram drew 
out liis sword, and compelled the liana, on ])ain of death, to many liis 
widowed sister. The liana at first, ohjectod, for fear of being remonstrated 
hj’- his eountiy men, hnt being assured of an offer of the Godwar District, 
with a fort, he consented and inairicd' the gir], ly waj- of I^Tata. - The liana 
did not come out of the jralacc, for 3 daj's, whereupon his cbmpanious grev,' 
unoa.s 3 ' and asked I'vanar Deo ciflicr to bring out the liana or to jnepDare 
hiinself for fighting. Tlie liana, liowever, summoned his people near 
the palace and showed them his face through a window. From that time, 
it has become a custom in the family of lianas, to .sliow face at the time 
of marriage, and it is called “ 23icili-lci-eThctnlciy In .short, this ntaiTiaire 'wns 
cousideicd a Jsata, and those llajiiuts, Avho owing to their poverty or old age 
could not many in their caste, used to ha A-o I'ocour.se to it By this Avaj', 
they got themselves maivicd, hut their relations and other caste- fclloAvs 
ceased from eating or driukiiig togethci', and liaA’ing intermaiTiages Avitli 
them. Thus a separate class of Tlajputs called FTatrayat's Avas formed, and 
they began to ihtcinany between themselves. Other llajput-s also, Avliothus 
contracted N'ata, and' became out-caste, joined them. 

The custom observed at the Bhata, is, that the AvidoAved lady aaIio 
desires to be thus remarried goes to her fatherh house, and the persou seek- ’ 
ing for her hand marries her, on. ]iaymcnt of a Ivata-fcc, Avhieh A'arie.s aoeor- 
ding to the social status of the J^ata-maher, but does not exceed Us. 140 in 
aiy case. Her late husband.’s parents have nothing to interfere in the mat- 
ter. But the clothes, ornaments and cluldreii, if any from tlie former hus- 
band, are restored to them. The iioaa: husband giA'es-neAV' clothes,. oruaiiients, 
and chura to his bride, and takes her home, generally on the night of Satur- 
day or Monday, and in some cases on Tuesday and Sunday. In Jalor, she 
IS taken to her new husband’s house, iu i\aj time too. Ho Nata can bo 
contracted in aKhamp to Avhich the parents of the Avidowed lady or . of her 
lat e husband, belong 

Enquiries also show that llajputs of good caste, if IhcA' maiTV a Hatra- 
yat girl are sure to lose their caste by so- doing, and tlie offspring of the 
marriage Avoukl also be regarded as out-caste. But at the sanie time, 

there e.xists a contrary saying to the folloAving. effect : Natrayat Jet u/i 

Virhi rjurh cTiavIic hai/' i. c. a Hati-ayat girl after three generations ascends, 
the fort, or in other Avords can he married to a fort-holding Jagirdar or llaia. 
Ho instances, however, are forth-coming to establish the fact, and the ori<rhr 
oi the proA'crb seems to be quite a mj’stiy. ■ ° - 
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liATitOE* - 

, The Hathors ai'O the most illustrious of all the tribes of K^&a^bafia 
Itajputs, aud arc, ly far, -the most numerous of ail Itajjait claus in Aiaiwar, 
Tlieir total number is 8G,840, bearing a |)ciccatagc of 35-bO atitl foiming 
very neavty a third part of the aggregate' number of Eojputs, as nturued in 
the present census. The }iropoition of males to females, as a whole, among 
the Kathurs of iMarwav comes up to ^ to P.4-8 per huut’rcd. Their eliefri- 
buticii in each jiargauali will be found ia the Su])ple'mcntaiy statement ap- 
pended' to the I'st volume of the Ivlarwar Census Ivcport. 

Knnonj had boon tlio original homo of the Rathors from which ihty 
migrated to ilarwar in about 1211 A. D., uudew Rno Siaji, the fe-ur.dcr of 
the JoAhporo Ruling family. The presei.t chief, II.. H. Raj Rajeshwar J»Iaha- 
raja-Dhiraj Maharaja Sri- Jaswaut Singhji Bahadur G. C. S. I. i.s the twcnly- 
Bcvcnth in descent and tbirt 3 '-sevculh in succct&ion cu the cus-himi ot Mdr- 
war, from Rao Siaji. Tha following chiefs are also of the same clau or bira- 
. dri as the J-odhjjoro house r — 

I 

Bikancrc. Ra lam. Jhabua. Sitamow. 

ICishengurh, ' Idar. Amjchra. Silana. 

There are more than 100 ol? shoots or A7ia9np'5 that have .sprung up, 
from this dN'uostj'. Tha figures of the pi-csont census-for each A7ien7ij; as well 
r.s their distribution in each parganah, are given in the extra .statement of 
the Itet volume. In each Kham2>, Ihoro are several Jagiidars at'.d also A/iP- 
mids and ijcmiudars. The Jagiidars immbcr about 894, of which 122 are 
Tazimi Sardars. They are dlvklcct into 84 branches of which folio-wing arc 
- the chief -. — 

JodTia. . Rupawat, !Mcrlia» 

Bhiot- , Cliampawmt,- . ISlaramsot. 

Kuruot. Kumpawat, TJdawat.- 

Pata-wat. Jaitawat 

The estates lickl b}* Ratbor Sardars bare sprung up during the exis- 
tence of the present state and were given as maintenance or in lieu of ser- 
vices rendered^ to the younger brauehos of tha ehiot’s familj', 

TJic Kuldcvi or familj* deity of the Rathors is Koff-K^aichi.xn. Itfi 
original name was Majet-hitri or liaihe^lntri. It took its present name ofter 
the village hfagana in Paehbhadra, where a temple for it was built by Rao 
Buharji. There is also a temple in the Jodhporo fort near Zananci Deodi, 
and almost cvey Rathor village has a " Aiaii’ dedicated to the deity. It is 
usuallj' under the sliadc of a “ nimU' tree, for -which reason the tree is regar- 
ded as sacred by the Rathor. 
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JifaTiy Eatliors arc also -follovcrs of Shiv nncl V5shnu, and they itror- 
shlp I'lanviinanii, Gogaji, Ham Drigi- The IMcriia Uatliors pay great respect 
to Ohatar-Bh'iijji whose temple there is in Meita. .. Tlicy gcueially' wear a 
over their tinbnn iu lioimr of the deify. It is a small ],kcc of 
silken cloth wi til coloured tassels, tied over the till han hy way of siij;cc7i. 
Tile Ealliors of Jodha, XJdawrS Cham] awat, tuid Kvim]:awat clan arc foi’e- 
wers of Vishnu, and trust in 6’tZa?yte6h.i/.a«;a. T^hey riguid A'aiLcl-i.c.ics 
as place of w’orship. 

The ancient histor 3 ' of t’.ic Rathors is host told in their annals. " Th.c 
Mogul Emperors/’ saj-s Col. Tod, “ were indebted for half their conquests to 
the Lalcli 'i\irivar licUhoran, the 100,000 swords of the llathove.'’ 

Ijord Ercdcrick Roher's, the other da\-, on his inspcc'ion c.f ^ho newly 
organised Jodbporc cavalry, thus testilicd to the many excellent qualRiCs of 
the Rathoi's : — 

*' In the life of Col. Skinner we ore told that if v.-e seek for a picture of chivalrcus 
gallantry, nnsiveai'vlng fidelity* and f ;ai’lcss self-devotion, we have to turn to the tavahy 
of the Rajput Slates, and partleulaily to that cf Uic R.athors. Who Ehall then find rxts 
of resolute heroism that have not Lecn sui’jrassed by the troops ofany age or countiv.” 

The following words from the ppecch of Ilis Exccl’cr.oy, the Marquis 
of Dnflbrin and Awa speak volumes of the characteristics of this inarlial 
race of M<xvu the home of the most ancient and famous cliivahy in this 

aucici-y and famous laud of iAyaaf/(c«z. . • 

It is well known in the annals of India, that the chiefs of jilarwar have ever keen 
distinguished for their valour and for the oliivclry with which they liavc ever keen ins- 
pired, as well as by the loyal feelings and devoted mannor in which they have in tho 
pas t, rendered their services through their legitimate sovereigns." 

" Enough of the noble Ratlrors,” the most distiuguislicd clan of the 
great Rajput race. \ 


pm AT I,. 

The Ehatis are next to Rathors, the most numerous af all the R.-^jput 
tnhes in Mat-war. Their total number, accoidii'g to iho census, 

cumo.yip to 27,1 o4. which. hears a ix-rcentagc of n-jo, and forms ncaily 
the eighth part of the total Rajput iroiiulatibn. 

The Ehatis belong to tbe Yudu family of Cbunclavbansr Rarputs and 
trace then- lineal descent to lC,i.4ma. 'Colonel Ted calls them ‘ the mc^t 
. uiuatrious of all tho tribes of Ind. ' . ’ 
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After fbc fw-o fiiiiiiHcs of 'Pancius and Ka-uravas were brought to end 
' in tliG Great War of t he Bharta, the survivors of the descendants of Krish- 
na , VC tired ’p -Central Asia' where -they founded Gazni and other countries. 
Being driven back, they migrated to Panjab where they held supremacy 
for a long period. Some saj’ the Bhatis derive their name from, their long 
• residence at Bhatneid in the Panjab. But according to Colonel Walter, as 
well as Br. blunter, they take their name from an .ancestor named Bhati 
who was renowned as a warrior when the tribewas settled in the Panjab. 
Prom Bhatucre thej* came to Deraryal and thenoe to Jcj’salmere, their 2 Ug- 
eent cai-ital. 

' Tbc Bhati Rajput, as described by Colonel Tod, is nof so athelctic as 
the Ratiior. or'so tall as the Knchhwaha, but generally fairer than either. 
He would net cat boar. As regards the marriage ceremonies, among the 
Bhatis, it is optional for the fadier of a girl to reject the betrothal when 
once contracted, though .it i.s hardly the case with other Rajijut tribe's. 

and arc the chief hranehes of the Bhatis that arc found in 

Marwar. Hero tho}' also hold several jagir and possess lands chieny on 
-account of tlic matrimonial aliinuccs they have always been foremost to 
make with the Rnja.s and chiefs. ' It is onlj' on account of such connections 
tliat the Uaolot Bhatis are usua,ly styled by their relations, though in jokes 
' as Hai-Mungas. 


The Chohans arc described by Colonel Tod to be the most valiant of the 
whidcj Rajput race, and bad been once very powerful. They wore the last 
llindn rulers of Beilii, after the Timtvars, and as appears from the old 
coins, Tamba-Pat.ars, and' I ther in.scri}jtions, Ihcy also had supremacy in 
several jdaees in ilarwar, whore thej’ number about 25,783, and still Jiold 
extensive laud, by ■wa 3 ' of lihomichara, as well as in lieu of services done to 
the state. Tlie ratio they bear to the total number of Rajjiuts is 10'54 j^or 
cent.- 

The Chohans arc one of the four Aguikula races, being produced 
from Agnikund at Abu, as mentioned above. Several minor castes of 
Hindus, also deduce their oiigiu to them. 

The most important Khamps tJr.at sprung from the Chohans^ arc tbc 
■ -Dcora, Hada, Sonigra, Kadol, Nirban, Pnrbia and Sanchora. 

, A considerable number of the Chohans W'as forced to Tslamism, by 
Porozsliah Tuglak in about 1383 A. H. The chief of them are the Kaim- 
Khauis who number about 4,133 in Marwar. 

Shakambari-Mata is the chief goddess worshipped by the Chohans, 
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Goga had also been a man of celebrity among the Chohans. A thread 
of his name is usually tied, as a ready cure, to one u honi ' a snake bites. 
TJio day held sacred for him, is the Bhadon Sud Olh, and is termed Goga- 
num. Ilis ^lahomedau fullou'crs call him Goga-Pear. 

The mode of succession among the Chohans of Snnehor, and' other 
-western districts, is generally by equal division of proj eity, aimmg the sous 
of the deceased, as well as, by consideration of the number of wives. 

The Natra 3 mt-r{ajputs owe their origin to the Chohans, who introdu- 
ced the system of Nata. Kanar Deo, tljc Eaja of Jalor was the first Choliau 
who married his widowed daughter to the Hana of Chitor, bj' wa 3 ’ of 2\ata'. 


A. 

Tito E.uchhwaba Rajputs wore returned in Marwar as I?,D28. They 
stand fourth In serial order, bearing a pcreonlago of 5’G9 and forming a seven- 
teenth part of the whole llajput population in Marwar. The prtportion of 
females to males among the Kucltliwaltas is however high, being CO'oU to 
39'40 per hundred. Tito reason of the excess might bo explained by the 
fact that the KucltUwaltas are chiefly the Ganav'ats, and tiicir daughters ara 
consequently given in marriage, oh a largo scale, to the llathors and other 
Rajputs of JMarwar. 

The Kucltliwalias trace therr lineage to “ Kvshi'’ the second .son of 
“Rama." They migrated from Ajndhia to Narvar, thence to Eotha.s and 
lastly to Ante r, — where many branches sprung- up front them; the chief 
being of ShcMiawats, Nij-ookas and Rajawals. ■ 

The Knclihtvalias arc inostl 3 ' the followers of Vishnu, a very few cf 
them being also Shivites and Shalctik. Tiieir fantilj' del ^ 5 - is Jamivai I^Fata 
Tito re arc no N^atra 3 ’a(s among the Kuchliwahas, and as a rule their women 
wear no ornaments- of silver oit their hands and cars, but golden ones. 

The Shekhawats are the descendants of Shekhaji, 'who was, stv'lod so 
after the tribe of an Islamite saint, named Sbekh IBurhan, to whose jtrat'crs, 
he owed his existence. The saint had directed jMokal (the father of. Sh'ekha') 
who pra 5 'Gd to be no longer childless, to have a cow sacrificed at the birth 
of his son, and have him Bpriulclcd with the blood, which means, ho was 
dcitincd to be tbc patriarch of a numerous race. IButMokal, being a Hindu, 
the advice was not, how'ever, litcran 3 ' followed, and Sheldta was sjtrinklccl, 
with the blood of a goat instead that of a cow. .As a mai'k'of rcvcicr.oo to 
the saints’ injunctions, the Shekhaxyats makefheir. children wear “ MiidclecP 
and put on a blue tunic and cai?, till six 3 'cars of age. As Colonel Tod sa 3-3 
tho 3 ’- also abstain from boai’s'flesh and eat no «77iatAi^meat /‘in yvLieh blood 
remains.’’’ - ' ' 

The Nirookas form tho ruling familj'^ of Ul-svar, and the Eajawats 
claim to. be, the nearest rblatious and heirs' to the Jcvporc Chiefs; 
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SISODIA. 

The Sisodias are a famous branch of Gclot Eajputs, to which the 
aneicnt house of TJcleyiDore belongs. ' Their total numerica,l strength in 
Mar war, according to the present census, comes up to l3,Ciy ; the unmber 
of females being nearly double to that of males. The same roniarlcs for tho 
excess in the number of females might be applied here as in tho case' of 
Kuchhwabas. ■, The' Sisodias bear a percentage of 5‘5G to the total number 
of llajjDuts. ■ 

Tlic Sisodias .sbou'- grbaf respect to Ekluiiga lifahadeo from vciy early 
ages, and to whom, as they believe, their ancestor Bapa liawal was iudtb- 
ted for hii conrincst of Clii'or. They were called Gelots till the time of 
Jj.qici, but after, the h. tier’s Tcshlcecc in village SisfKl, his de.scendants 
assumed the liamc of Sisodias, . It i.-; said.ti)at tbe 3 ’ ibrmerH' ahstained alto- 
gether from the use of liquer, bu now their oath seems to be null and void. 
They are nnisth’ found in the Goclwar Gistrict, whcie they hold Jagirs. 

Aha va, dnin frawat/SitHawat a.ud Jianatvat are tlie chief Aliamps 
of Siijodias. The Uanawats form-tho cliief Patvi branch among them, ns 
are the JbdAas among the ii.d/toi’B, and' tlic Eujawats among the Kv.chJv- 
■xvahasr. . ' ■ 


PUiVWAK..- 

Tlie Pitnwars arc one of tho four Agnioulc^ races whoso origin lias al- 
rca,Iy been njticed'iii the beginning of this chapter. Their total number 
.in liX.trwar according to tho present census is 11,118 which bears a pcrceu- 
tago of 4-54 to the total Kajjmt population of the countty-. The Punwars 
had once been the most iJoworfuU race to which belonged Bikram and Bhc^, 

- the. greatest Rajas of ancient India, whoso nantes are household wujrds even up 
to the present day. They a tained an early consolidation of their dominion 
and cnjo 3 ’’cd extensive sovoreigutios as an ancient saj-iug denotes: — 

Firthi biira Puwvar — Pirthi Pntizvaran tanii- 
Eh l/jeni Dliar — Dnjc Abu hiUmo. 

i. c.— -Tho Punwars arc tho greatest on the face of earth, and the world is of the* 
Punware. Tho seat of their power is in the hrst p’.hje Uji'en and Dhar, and secondly the 
mount of Aba 

In Marwar the Punwar.s came from Abu. Dliarni Barab liad been 
the most celebrated- Pilu war Raja of Bidmore, And hi.^ nihe divisions of Mar- 
v.ar are still known as iSTtu Aot ifurusulhali. Tbcj' arc thus explaiucd-;-*- 

ihindoivar Savant huo — Ajiiicre Shiffhsji. 

G-iidh-Puffal Giij-ifful — Huo Intdkaruu Bkanhitu., 

All-Pal Arbudd — Bhoj-llaj Jalandkav. 

Aoff-Ilaj D.,ar Dhai — Hiw llansu Partikhar. 

Ban Koi Kiravu Sanjugal — Thar P-anvearan. tliapicL- 
Dhavni Barah B.'tdr Bhaian — Koi bant jue jii'C Mac. 
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1. e. — ^Dliarni Barah diviclcd tho whole land ^f.Pumvars into nine Kots and gave 
one to each of his hrothei-s having kept Kot-Kiraru for himiolf. Mundore was given to 
Sayant, Ajmorc,to-SindbM, Pungal-Gndh was made over to .GujiHul and Lu lharwa to 
Bhan. Abn camo to the lot of , All- Pal and Bboj-Baj obtained Jalandhar or Jalpr, 
Jog-Kaj got Dhat dr Umarkot, and Parkar came in the possession of Hans^Ilaj. 

But such partition of the kingdom, however, spon weakened the power 
of the Punwars as a whole, and being overwhohned by Phatis, Chohaus, 
Pathors and Parihars, they were gradually wrested of their ix^sossiotis, and 
•driven away from the country’. A few branches of the Punwars — viz. Sodha, 
^ankhla and Bha3'al are still found in Marwar. Thc^' hold .land nierelj' by 
way of Bhomichara and subsist on cultiyntion. There is iio grctit Jaglrdar 
among them. 

"Widow-marriage is also allowed amongst the Punwars, an 1 in some 
places ill the eastern jiait of Marwar the^' as a custom burn the dead bodies 
in a reverse position. 


g Ofi.UNK II I . 

The Solunkhis are returned to be onl3* 7 , 02-3 in Marwar and .stand 
scvcntli it) numerical order among all the lb)J]nit tiibcs. beating a j.trcrn- 
tage «jf 'i-SG 011I3'. Thc3' are of the Agnicnia. race, and tlxir another nemo 
CliahJi According to Colonel Tod, ,tlic Solnnkhis were once inij ortuiifc 
as jn tuces of Sorun on the Ganges ere the llathors obtained Kanoiij. . 

,Thoy ruled for inan3* y'oars at Tonk. Gujrat, Ttida and -the D<-khan. 
Jl-ang diivvii from Gujrat uudor t'leir leader^ Ilaja Ksiran b3*‘ Alauddin 
JvLlii'ji, they oceupied the llaiiak hills batweon the territories of Sirohi and 
M ir var, whence they scattered over in ^larwar, and arc found as Piiomias 
in the pargaiias of Jasivantpura and Bali. 

The3- are ^ho worshipjiors of "Vishnu. The use of drink is in t very 
common among them. In'Sanchor there are found some Soluukhis, to 
which the ruling family of Jlewah belongs, 

P A K I II A It . 

The Parihars are said to be the Agni-Bansi Rajputs, being produced 
jfx'pni Agui-kuud like Chohaus, Punwara, and Soluukliis. 

Thc-y were once a yor^ powerful tribe and i-ulcd at Kabul from which 
they migratecl to Ajudhi'a huil thcncc to Marwar, Here tlscy cccupied 
^luudoiv and held it f ir a long period. But they, arc now found in veiy 
email nuinhesr, being only A 4 05 as returned in the jirescnt census. Their 
s prenortiou to the total uuiu^er oMlajputij i§ .aegrJy, ii’Ql .per ceht. 
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'.'The Parihars are'tlie ■vvorelnppers'of Vislmu. tTlibit 'fainily' deity is 
the Chawauda Mata, \Ylntth has its temple id' tlie 'Jddhporc fort. They also 
-shov respect to Hurl Peepal, AUmb and Roliira trees’, ahd'regavd it'inanspi- 
/ciona to cut them. ' Nahar-Rao had- been a celebrated riian among the Pari- 
hars, whose Gupha ipava) there is at Mundore where the people fre^qucntly 
goto worship him. The' marriage ceremonies and funeral' rites of the 
iParihars arc -much like those' of the Rathors, and Phatis'of Mxwwar. 

JEnda is' the most important branch of the Parihars and occupies the 
sandy tract known b 3 ’- the' name bf Endawati which lies in the wc&t of 
Jodhpore. The Ruthoi's owe their possession of Muhdore to'lhe Endas. Miin- 
dore was wrested from Rana Rupva, the Parihaf sovereign ' by Jalal-ud-din 
Khilji ill 12y3 A. E-, but it was taken back by Rana IJgamsi, (the Euda 
Sirdai-) in 1395, and made over to Rao Chundaji in marriage, as the proverb 
-.sAy-s: — 

'.Okti-ndd Glioztri'ckar divi, lildndore daijo. 

' Htida taiiv, ubiidr JZamdhuj kadhi'-iia 'biri-e. 

1. e . — ^The Endas gave the fort of Slundoro to Ch-nndaji in dowry of their daugh- 
ter, tlie Rathors ought not to forget this act of their kindness. 

It is said, that in very ancient time, some Enda Rajpttts, who became 
ont-castc, joined the low Caste. people, as for instance the Lukhnia Dheds (a 
Jow caste) trace -their origin to Lukhaji, who was -a Rajput of Enda clan. 
The Endas do not cat boar. 

Some very strange superstitious beliefs prevail among them, concern- 
ing their own clan. Tltcy believe every individual of their Khr.mp to be 
iticap.able of boiug injured from lightening, and at ribute this blessing to the 
-prcdictiun of one oS' their ancestors named KlialJioJi, about whom gcicd many 
strange stories are current. Aiiotht-r faith of the Endas is that no cpedc- 
mic is ever to break-out within the limits of their home 'Eudawa i,) it bting 
ttuder the si>ccial prot^tiou of their family deity, the Chauandd Ji/ata, and 
it is only on account of this conviction tha‘ the pilg.iras at Itamdcu’s fair 
have Usually o go to Euda%vati whenever an apprehension of the out-break 
of any such disease is eutertaiped. 


TUNWAR. 

The Tunwar Rajputs claim their descent from Raja Judhishtra of the 
Pandu familj'. Thtir number in Mnrwar, as compared with other Rajput 
tribes, is verx’’ small, being 2,006 only and bears a proj.oition of '82 to the 
total number of Rajputs. They arc said' to have held the supremacy at 
Eclhi for a very long period which fact has givea rise to the proverb — *• Hub 
iab Dim I'unmvn kH t. e. the TUuwars db olwaj's possess Delhi. 
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Hi'Jre is another tradition which refers to the erection of a piliar at' 
Delhi by Anangpal, the founder of the Tunwar Dynasty. “ A holy Brah- 
min assured the Raja” — says Dr. Hunter — " that the pillar had bccii driven 
so deeply into the earth that it reached the head of Vasuki, the scr 2 )cnt king 
who supports the world, and consequently had become immoyablc, whereby 
the dominion Avas ensured for ever to the dyna.=ty of its founder, so long ms 
the pillar stood. The incredulous Raja ordered the monument to be dug up, 
when its base was found redenned with the blood of the serpent king. Thus 
convinced, Anangpal at once commanded that the shaft should be. sunk 
again in the earth, but as a punishment for his want of faith, it ajipcaix.d 
that no force could restore it in its place as before.” Thus the pillar remain- 
ed loose and hence the saying — Kill to dhili hhai, Tunvar lioai mut hecn. ■ 


The sovereignty of Delhi was afterwards wrc.stcd hy tlie Chohnns, 
and the Tunwars consequently migrated to Jclupatan, now known by the 
name of Torawati in the Jcyjioro state, Avhcnce they came to ^larwar. Here 
Ramdeo Tumvar was believed to be a mati of miraculous power, and ]>is 
Samadh is situated near Pokaran whore a large fair is held ca’ctv year. It 
is mostly attended to by the low-caste people, as saj's the 2 )rovcib : — Jlam- 
d'ioji ko mils so dhed Id dhed mile: 

The manners and cuatoms of the Tunwar Rajputs are much like those 
of Bhatis. Their chief clans arc Jixicu' and Kelor, a large number t>f which- 
was forced to IMohamedanism by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in about 1193 Ajf D. 


There is not any big Jagirdar among the Tunwars in Marnar, /and. 


their chief ocou 2 )atioa is cultivation as well as persona! service. 


\ ^ 

JMALA.. V 


The Jhstlas are a branch of Makwana Rajputs to which the ruling family 
of Jhalawar belongs. They are found in voi-y small number in lMarwar,x^ 
being returned as 206 only. They are said to have originally come from 
Euehh and afterwards settled in.Qfijr?! ^^‘dcr Haridl, v here bis descen- 
dants came to be style'd as Jndla.- From Gujmt'they^iiSce^ Marwar, 
Meywar and Baroti,. , "X 


The State of Jhalawar in Raj 2 }utana oavcs its origih to Z^alim 
.. hala, a Mmister of Kotah. It was dismembered from the State of 
m 1834 and created into a new prineijmlity as a separate provision for > 
descendants oFZahm Singh in -recognition of the valuable services rondored^ 

• ^ British Government lu the suppression of Pindaris in> 


The J-hdlas generally live on cultivation in Marwar. 
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CJUJAR. 

The Gujars form the third caste of the group, Military and Dominant;- 
the Jats and the Kajputs exceeding them in point of numher. Their total 
number according to the present census comes up to 25,444 (males 13,125, 
females 12,319) whieh bears a proportion of 4‘18 per cent, to the total 
strength of the group. 

The Gujars are not. regarded in Marwar as a dominant caste, being 
chiefly the cattle-breeders and dealers, though they ■were once very powerful 
in Gujrat, and the present chief of Samtharin Bundellihand is also a Gujar 
by caste. The Gujars, termed in Sanskrit as Grujars are identified with 
Guijis, a tribe of Gtiijistan or Georgia, in Centi’al Asia, They first came 
in the Panjab where, as saj^s General Cunningham, they gave their name 
to several important places such as Gujranwala, Gujrat and Gujar-lSian.. 
Afterwards they migrated to Delhi and Ajmere, and thence to Surashterdes 
■where they overpowered the Balbhipore Raj and occupied the whole terri- 
tory called after them as Gujrat and Gujar-Khand., 

' The Bhats trace the origin of the Gujars to Rajputs on the supposition 

that many " Rajput Gots” such as Tuuwars, Chohan, Chandel are in vogue 
' among them, but on the contrary, several “ Gots” of Gujars are also found 
’’ among other castes; as for instance there are Gujar-Gor- among the Brah- 
‘ mans, Bar- Gujar among, the Rajputs and Gujar-Pathan, among the Afghans. 

• In Marwar, tlie Gujars came from Ajbiere and' are largely found' in 

•' Parbatsar and other eastern parganas. They are mostly cattle breeders and 
for this reason, have their abodes generally outside a city or at an un-occu-- 
pied part of a town,, which fact has given. rise to a proverb " Gvjar jakan 

- UjarP 

; , Tlio Gujars- form a chief class o£'DhaBais in Eastern Rajputaua, their 
. ■women being chiefly preferred for this purpose by the Rajputs of that part. 

- They take a special pride- in following that profession and are much delight- 
ed to he styled by the name of Patail. In some part of R'ajputana as well 
as in the Dellii district, they are also n-otorious for committing ofibnees of 

; thefts, highway, robbery &e. though in other places they, on the contrary, 
serve as Sepahis and Chowkidars. The Gujars' are said to he unfaithful 
and at the same time malicious.. They have no firm resolution and are 
always fickle-minded as the proverb runs: — Gnjar, ISFazar- Mcr, Kntta — Soi 
;y)^c/^c sat miitta e. — Gujars,' Nazar, Mers and dogs alwaj's change their 
opinions. They have in mind to do one thing before they go to bed, but 
change it seven times after they get up. 

the Gujars arc the worshippers of Deri Mata, Deoji, and Bheronji and 
totat'i^ Phuls in iheiv honor. They eat meat and are also accustomed ■to. 
Delhi fur 

DiUi 
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Deoji had been a chief object of worship among the Gujars. Ho 
flourished some 650 ^’'ears ago and pei-fOrmcd several miracles at Mcywar. 
His shrine was built at Chitor. by Sanga Rana; who also used to : wear a 
golden Phul in his honor The'Pujaris of Heojis shrine ■ are , generally 
GiijarSj and they do hot marxy at all- 

A Gujar. widow can contract dSTata' with' her • late' ‘ husband’s' ' brother, 
which is rarely the case with other Hindus. 

A son-indaw can bo adopted among the Gujars without any change of 
his '-‘ Got”, if there be no issue. • 

A dead body is first shaved among the Gujars before it > is carried 'to 
be burnt, and Saradh is jicrformed on the day of Di^vali festival. . 


The Jat Is the mostuuraerous casto ih-hlarwar, even .surpassing tho 
Rajputs in point of number. The figures for the ■ J ats, .as recorded in the 
■" presfent 'census, come up to 3,15,562 (males .1,71,881, and ^females 1,43,562) 
TVhichbear a proportion of 51 '3, per hundred to the' total = number ,pf ,the 
group they belong to. ' They constitute a greater portion of the husbandta^n 
rid Marwar, being nearly one-fourth of the total -^agricultural,, population of 
■'the country. They are numerous in the' Districts of ' Jodhpofe, Hagor, 
Mcrta and Parbatsar.- They are called Jats, because they were produced as 
tbey supposej from the hair-,(Jat)'of Siva. • Humerically they* head ; the “list 
of caste, though politically they arc not of .’ much importance . -in.. Mar\v nr. 

Their origin, .as., well .as their porition is fully _described by.D. 'C^ Ibhetson ^ 

Esqf. in the last census report of the Punjab, where they are the mqsfcyin-- 
tefesting people in every respect. .According to him, the Jats -are not dis- 
tinct from the Rajputs', both bolonging to a common stock, ■ He regards the 
distinction bet v/eeii' Jat 5and Rajput' as social rather than, ethnic; ‘.Colonel 
. Tod,”says'he,.“:classes.thG Jats as one of -the • great .Rajput tribes;, and • ex- 
tends his identi6cat:on with the Getae to b6th'races,'but. here General Cun- 

minghata, differs holding'the Rajputs to belong. to.the.:drigihal.‘.j^ryah: stoelc, 

and the Jats to belong to a. latter wave of immigrants "from j the . ';»oHh-wcst’ 
p>robabIy,- of Scythian race,” , . ■ ri . ' . . - . ‘ 

' There, are three divisions of Jats in Marwar. _The first consists of, tlio 
original or Asli jats, who have preserved their purity of hl'^od. They are 
divided'into two sections Godara and Punia — so called after the names, of 
their founders: ' They do not intermarry among, themselves.' , 

In the second .division are included those who belong.io the Joint j’at- 
.Rajput stock., as many Rajputs, for .fear of Musalman aTivaders . betook 
themselves to the occupation of Jats and thus became afiiiated to them. - 
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The third division comprises the families of Jats'of inferior social rank, 
teimed. Anjna-jats. Jhoy are called after the names .’of! tlie villages they 
dwell in, such as Mundel of Vil iMJundwa/ Endania.'bf' V. Endana,i Dhadel 
•of ’V. Dhedia &c. , ■ : . - 

The Jat of JMarwar although hot following the military profession, is 
in appearance tall, ’brave} . and physically strong. . He.is laborious and hard- 
working, preserving at the same tirqe, the instinctiof original independance. 
.'He is an object of fear when, seen alone in, a jungle as the people generally 

■ ' • , • • - ■ - 

■ , / ' V ■ . 'J'ungaZ'Jai nd-ckJieri/ej -JiatanhicIt kinz'f, 

, . - ’ , .. ' lixL'nghur kdbhi na cJihcrye jal) fab luire binas. 

' . , ■ t. c. ’■ Do not provoke'a Jafc in. a jungle or a Bania in his shop, and never a Eaj 
.put, Vho'is sure .to bring tuin some-tiTne-or other. 

* The" Jat is regarded as the best cultivator of the country, and is 
famous for great diligence in improving his land. According to the saying — 

'.village .inhabited by Jats is always e.vpecfed- to be- in a 
flourishing state. He is usually styled Chaudhri or Patail.- The Jat is also 
• a good jester and a very outspoken mam - A J^ uggler or an acrabot docs not 
f' like. to show hiis performances in the . presence of a' Jat,.. as the latter- is 
'.‘always bold.e'nough tb.betray the dextrities-ofthis art. Nat Tmd- aive, jab 
jhiid nahifi cttve~is a common saying in/Marwar,. which- shows that a Jat is 
; ;more^cunning,and’artful than a'Nat. 

• 'The Jats are usually fond.of jagrec, the.use of which is very common 
among (them .and which confirms a betrothal previously , contracted. 

'^Tdow marriage is also in vogue among the Jats, and is performed 
, : lu ayery simple nianner. If a vridow desires to contract- Aata; the custom 
.:obsqr'ved is, that the new bride-groom .stands in ■ front of his house -with a 
load of grass on his head, which the wudow takes dovm and carries it in, fol- 
lowed by the bride-groom.. If the Ha.ta is contracted on behalf of the male, 

‘ the latter iisualiy taking pff a pot, full of water, from- the widow’s- head 
enters the house followed by the widow. 

I If both the parties belong to separate villages, the- widow is. usually 
carried to her new husband’s home durhig the night time, the general belief 
of the people being that whoever happens - to see the face of the widow 
before she roaches her now home, is sure to meet his death within six 
months from the date. 

There is a Punth among the Jats, the followers of which arc called 
Jasnathi Jats. 'They are Sidlas. Jasuath, tho founder belonged to village 
'Katrasarrin Bikancre, Hb introduced the Punth- in about 1488- A. H. 
The Jasnathi Jats are mostly.found iu.BUcanero, and in hlarwar, they are 
chiefly confined to village Panohla in Hagor. The cliief distinction of the 
Punth is, that the followers usually a black cord round their neck and 
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burry tlie dead-bodies especially in some cattlG-folds near their houses, ins- 
tead of burning them like the ordinary Jats. If a Jasnathi Jat has an 
ordinary Jat-woman for his -wife, she will have to observe all the ceremonies 
of the Punth. Similarly a J asnathi woman if married to an ordinary Jat 
wiU be treated as an ordinary Jat woman. 

Teja had been the chief object venerated by the J ats of Marwar, 
Ajmere and Kisbengurh. He belonged' to village Kharnal in ISTagor. 
Once it happened that some Mers carried away the cattle belonging to the 
Gujars of village Paner in Kisliengurh, where his father-in-law used to live. 
They applied to Teja for help,, who pursued the Mers, and had the cattle 
restored to the Gujars. But he fell wiounded in the strife, and was bitten 
by a snake in the tongue which caused his death. His wife burnt herself 
alive on the spot with his remains. Prom tliat time a large fair Used t(>be 
held at Eashengurh in honor of Tejaji. It is now held . at Parbatsar in 
' Marwar and' is called' , 

The following account of tlie fair from the Gazetecr of Marwar by 
Col; C. K, M. Walter, wdll be in place here., 

“The Parbatsar fair is held in the month of BKa'don (Atjgiist), .and lasts for ten 
days. Bulloiks ate sold in large numbers. It is attended by about 10,000 people and 
- is held in honor of Tejaji. • The way the fair came to bo hold at Parbatsar, in Tejaji’s 
. honor is, that in the time of Maharaja Bije Singh there was a ve^ sharp Hakim at 
Parbatsar, who found that Marwaris, especially dats went in great numbers to the' Sar- 
sara of Kishengurh, and that a good income was derived by the Kishengurh Harbar in 
consequence, so- knowing that the chief object which took the Jats to Sarsara was to 
worship at Tejaji’s shi-ino, he made up a story that, Tejaji had appeared to him in - a 
dream, and desired that he should be worshipped in future only at Parbatsar, so thes 
Hakim had a figure -made representing Tejaji, and ordered all Jats, on pain of punish- 
ment, to come to the Parbatsar fair and not to go to Hishengurh. The Harbar derives 
a revenue of from its.. 5,000 to 6,000 a year,' from this fair, which is attended chiefly' 
by Jats.” ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ 

Eev. M. A. Sherring M.' A., in his Hindu Tribes and Castes thus 
speaks on the subject. 

The Jats have the idea that if a man bitten by a snake tie cord found his, 
right foot, and repeat the words Tejaji. he will recover. . Most Jats wear round their 
necks an amulet of silver representing Tejaji on horse back, his sword' dranm, and' a 
snake- in- the act of, biting his tongue.”. . ' 


DESI-MU'SA'XMAIV. -'. 

'^ords have already been spoken-about tlie HesiiMusalmana or 
as they are termed Musahnan-Eajputs. They conr.'ist of the following Enj- 
.put Tribes— (1> Gor, (2) Tuuwar, (3).Chohan, (4)- Gehlofi (5) Parihar, (&) 
Bhati, ( 7 ) Baima, (8) Sisodia.; 
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Of these, the Chohans, and the Bhatis named after their conversion as 
■Kaim-Ehanis and Sindhi-Sepahis respectively form a large j^art, and 'will 
consequently be dealt with sepaj-ately. 

A. few years back they mostly followed Hindu ceremonios. They 
used “ Torans" on marriage occasions and worshiped Mataji also, but now 
they are accepting Mohamedan precepts. 

They do not give their. daughters in marriage to Sheikhs, Pathans or 
Syads though they eat together with them. Bike the Hindus they exclude 
four " Gots” while contracting marriages among them. They have got their 
own Bhats, and Mirasis, The system of Hata is also in vogue among 
them. 


The total number of Kaim-Khanis in M'ar war is 4,133: They were 
originally Chohau Tlajputs and tneir conversion cl.-itos from the time of 
Perozsliali as previously stated. They came to Marwar originally from 
Shekhawati and are mostly found in the eastern parganas of Hidwana, 
Merta and Nagor. -Their ancestor Kavamsi Chohan, son of Moti Kai, the 
chief of Dadrera in Hissar, was converted to Mohaniedanism by Sjmd Hasir, 
an, officer of Forozshah Tuglak, in about ]38:i A. B. He was kept at His- 
sar by Nasir AU; as his son under the name of Haim Hhan. Subsequently 
his other two brothers were made Musalman and were named’ Zen-IJddiu 
and Zabruddin. Thus the disccndaiits of the three brothers were known by 
the name of Kaim-TCtiani, Zendan and Z.rbrair resijoctivelj", but now the 
three together are known as Elaim-Khaiii.s onl}'- After the death of Fyad 
Hasir, IC-aiin Khan rose in power and got Hissar in Jagir, till at last Elliizar 
Khan, tire Emperor of Delhi, being suspicious of his character, caused him 
to be thrown into the river Jumna, .from the fort. His sons, Taj Khan and 
Mohammad Khan wci'c. expelled from Hissar. Thoj'' lived for some time at 
Joysalmoro and Kagor and .subsequently founded two separate principalities 
of Fatehpore and Jliunjuu which their discendanis hold under the tittle of 
Nawab till 1731 A. D. The last Hawabs.were Kamyab EJian and Ruh- 
ulla-khan who being overpowered by the Shekhawat Kuchhwayas, returned 
to JIarwar. The di.scendants of Kamyab Kbau of Fatehpore are still found 
at* Kucha wan in Marwar,. • , ■ . . . ■ - 

The Kaim Klianis arc fnostly found residing in Shenhawati. Tliey 
arc also living though in small number at Hissar and Narnaul whore Ilihtiar 
Khan, die eldest sou of Kaim Khau had been once in full authority. A 
large number of them is also employed iu Hyderabad (Dcccan) under mili- 
tary sorvicQ. 
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The Kaim-Khanis, are Musalman only nominally. They are ignorant 
of Quran, Hadis and other Mohamcdan prccc]>tp, and on the other band, 
they corresxjond to Bajpu+s in many instances Unlihe the Mohanicdans, 
they use torun on marriage occasions and observe the ceiemony of 
after nikah. Like the Hindus they wear golden rcuud their neck and 

silver rings in their ear. They also distribute Tiog to IMirasis, as the Raj- 
puts do to the Charans. 

They abstain from eating together -with Pare’e^-i INfusaimans. In some 
places at Shekhawati they eat, drink and even smoke together wi^h the Raj- 
puts. In their dress they are very like Hindus. TJie same is the case vith 
their women, who like Hindu females obscive Sihetam and other Holi and 
’ Dewali festivals. A Kaim-KIiani usually avoids marriage with his uncle’s 
daughter. He can give his daughter in maningc to a Pathan or Syad 
without taking any from him m return. The Pathans of Karoli are the 
chief to form marriage connections with the Kaim-Khanis of Marwar. 

The chief occupation of Kaim-Khanis are military service, trade and 
mazduri. In Shekhav ati there are some Kaim-E.hani Jagirdars. A few 
are also emp]o 3 ’’cd in Marvar and Hj'dciabad as Jam.adars and Rcsaldars. 
Pormerly they were not the less nctoiious than the Shekhawats and Lod- 
klianis for dacoiting and lobheiing, so that cvcii np to present, tbej’^ are un* 
der the supervision of Thagi and Dacoity Department. . 

The Kaim-Khanis of Marwar are tall in stature and s+rong in cfmsti- 
tution. They are hard-working and laborious and at the same time sim^ile 
and ignorant. 


SIMDISI. 

The Sindhis form a large part of Musalman Rajputs in Marwar. They 
are mostly found in Sheo, Mallani and Sauchor, wheic thej^ are chiefly cul- 
tivators and herdsmen. They originally belong to tlio Yadu family of 
Chanderbansi Rajputs, but now consist of vaiious tiibes such as Pbati, 
Sodha, Tunwar and Rathor. Their conversion dates to a xieriod some l,2O0 
years back, when Mohammad Kasam Commenced his invasions of Sindh, 
from Arabia. 

The Sindhis are divided into various clans or " Pirkas,” the chief of 
which are Sama, Sanad, Gajju, Bhia, Pauno, Sithar, Somra and Mohr. 

The Sama clan is called so after the name of its founder and traced 
its pedegree to Bhati Rajputs. Sanad and Gajju were orinally Sodha; Ehia 
and Panno are said to have been descended from Tunwars, and Sithar* 
declare themselves, to be of Rathor oiigio. 
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Somra and Mohr boast themsalves highly for being of purely Moha'l 
xnedan blood. 

Dhatis and IDiudalis are the two chief aubdivisions of Sindhis in Matj 
war as regards their original residence. The iJhntis are liiit^e who laigi- 
nally occupied the tract that extends from Thar Parlrar to Sukhar and KoriJ 
They hawe got their fixed homes to dwell in. The Kliudalis are those who 
had for their original home that sandy part of Sindh which lies to the north 
of Jeysalmere and which is termed K.hudal, They are largely found in 
Marwar, They usually dwell in temporary thatched huts numhering not 
more than five iu any place. They dont thinlr it necessary, as they usually 
say, to arrange for their pei'manent dwellings, simp] 5 ’^ because Hfc is tjansi- 
tory, although they generally live longer than the pe< j^’e of <. ther ca^t(. s in 
Marwar. The chief means of their subsist- nee is their cattle, which chiefly 
consist of cow, goat and sheep. In hit weather they pci erally select !< wer 
plains which are compara’ivoly cooler than high “ tha].--” to which they 
resort in cold season. Thc.y never use Charpoys or cots. The thick woolen 
blankets or " Ralis” and in rainy season, some dried grass, form their chief 
beddiiigs. 

The Sindhis are generally of strong constitution, ♦all and hard-work- 
ing. They have generally very Ions hairs, their females are of fairer com- 
plexion. They put on very few clothes, and use blankets only. 

The Sindhis belong to the Sunni Scot of Musalmans, but they never 
go to pr.'iyors or read Kuran like big- tted M hamt dans. A few’ who do so 
are called Fakirs, and seem to be very simple })ious and obliging They 
show great respect to their Pir, who generally comes to jtay a visit, to them 
froth the northern part of Sindh. 


: MINOR AGRICULTURAL. 

The total population of the castes included under the group Minw 
•Agi'icadiiiral aggregates to 27 4,369 of which 143,332 are males and 130,037 
females. The figures of ]iro[)ortion per hundred to the iotal agricultural 
class as well as to the total ptjjmlatiun of klarwnr come up to 28*05 and 
10*8'.) respectively. The uuiiu castes C(im]>rising the group arc: — Alali, 
Pital or Kalbi, Bishnoi, Sirvi and Siudln, the last being already described. 
Pital is syuouimous with ILulbi, as will appear froin the description of the 
tribe given below; 




The Malls, though Included among the agricultural castes, also follow 
nthcr occupations. They form a very indu strious class of markct-gardcner&i 
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Their to^al iminber in Marwar as returned in the pi'esent census ia 60,219 
(males 32,2 )4 females 28,015). They comprise nearly one-fourth part of the 
total pepaiation of the group they belong to. 

Formerly they ■were divided into two separate groups as far as occu- 
pation was concerned. Those -who belonged to rural population and solely 
folloneJ cultivation were designated as Ban-Malis, while those cultivating 
flowers only were termed as Phid-Mcdis. But this distinction is only nomi- 
nal now, and both are found promiscuously co-mingled. As regards 
their origin, there are generally two divisions of Malis, but both now inter- 
marry The first comprises those who boast of unmixcd origin and arc 
called Mor-Malis the word Mor sisrnifying vriority. The second division 
includes those who trace their origin to Rajputs. Some Rajputs, so the local 
tradition says were put into confinement by Shahabuddin Ghori. and were 
set to liberty through the medium of the Emjieroi’s gardener named Baba 
on their promise of adopting his profession. Thus they became Malis and 
there ai'e found sub-clans among them just like those of Raijiuts viz: — Cho- 
han, Solunkhi, Bhati, Tuiin ar &c. Some Malis are also knonn after the 
name of their original abodes, as for instance — Ajmera of Ajmere, Sauchora 
of Sanchoi', Mundoria of Muudor and so on. 

The custom of ISTata i. e. Karetva is prevalent* among the Malis, Satur- 
day night being generally fixed for the ceremony. The lowest amount of 
l^ata fee fixed is Rs. 16 only, but in some Khamjis it also amounts to Rs. 55. 
The wddow desiring to be thus roman icd goes to her parents to whom the 
Naia fee is paid by the new husband; the ornaments as well as the offsprings 
if any by the former husband being made over to the Inttei’s pai'ents- 
Among the Malis, a man cannot marry bis brother’s 'widow, but any other 
man in the Got may do so. 


The Malis arc the followere of Vishnu, as wed' as Shakti, and Siva. 
The chiefs deities worshipped are Sanwalaji and Ramdeoji. 

The MaHs have got their different names in the several parts of the 
Punjab, and they are ihus described by D. O, J. Ibbe'son Esqr. 

The Mali is the MdlakAra or floi isfc of the Purans, is geneially a market or 
nursery gardener, and is most numerous in the vicinity of towns where manure is 
plentiful and there is a demand for his produce. He is perhaps the most skilful and. 
industrious cultivator we possess, and does wondeis with his land, producing three- or 
even four crops within the year from the same plot. Ho is found under the name of 
Hah only in the Jam na Zone, including the eastern portions of Hissar, his place being 
taken by the Saini in the eastern sub-mountain districts and by the Aryin or Baylihanr 
in the remainder of the province. He is almost nlwa3^s a Hindu, Most of the few 

ahs shmvn for the western districts were returned as Matiar, the Punjabi^ form of- 

Mah, and some of them as.P/wlam or Phtdwara. 
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PITAL OR ElALBI. 

Tlie Pitals aro really the same as the Kalbis, though they have 
returned themselves separately in Marwar, thoir respective numbers being 
35,156 and 27,265 or 62,421 in all. They follow no other profession but 
cultivation, and are called Chowdliris. They assumed the name of Pital after 
their migration to Patan, and in the eastern part of Marwar, they chiefly go 
under the same name. In Malwa and the Deccan they are,however, known 
as Kalbis. The ori^n of the name l^lbi might be traced to the Persian word 
Kalha, which means a plough, but the local tradition assigns a different ety- 
mology of the name being derived from Kol or Kul a family, and be two, w'hieh 
means one produced from two families. The Kalbis are said to have sprung 
from the combination of Rajputs with some of the Brahman women of Guj- 
rat, where the former had saught refuge for fear of Musalman invasions over 
their country, about the twelvth century A. D. Hence the derivation of 
the name. The Kalbi women still abstain fom the use of liquor and meat^ 
being originally Brahman by caste and do not join their husbands in taking 
meals, and also keep their vessels separate, as the latter do not observe such 
restrictions. 

The original home of Kalbis in Jfarwar was Bhinmal now amalgama- 
ted with Jaswantpura, whence they proceeded to Patan in Gujrat. From 
Patan they came to Paohbhadxa and thence to Siwana. 

The chief Khamps of Kalbis are Parihar, Chohan, Solunkhi, Gayal 
&c., each of which is again divided into various sub-clans, being chiefly 
called after the names of birds or animals such as Tantta, Kag, Bichhu, 
Baya, Buh, Bahai, Bztha, die. They are the worshippers of Vishnu. Some 
being also the followers of Shakti. The former do not observe any of the 
funeral ceremonies prevalent among the Hindus. As regards the 
marriage ceremonies, one peculiar to the Kalbis is that on the marriage day 
some Moth and Bajru is cooked in a large vessel round which the parents 
of the bride walk together (the father preceding the mother) and after 
making ptuja of the food thus cooked, they both eat it together. 

The Kalbi women do not wear churas of lac, but ivory ones of white 
colour.' Silver ornaments are generally used for the nose, ears, and neck, and 
those of brass for feet, with the exception of a few villages in the district of 
Siwana where gold supplies the place of silver and the latter that of brass. 


The Bishnois have been returned as 40,023 in Marwar.* Tliey were 
onginally Jats, and owe the foundation of thoir sect to Jambhaji, a Pnnwar 
Rajput who was born in' 1451 A D. and led the life of an ascetic and a 
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celibate. He is said to liave performed many miracles. In 1487 -when a 
famine broke-out in Hagor and about 800 Jats "were emigrating, be arrived 
there and wi^h a maund of grain he fed them for three years. This led the 
conversion of the Jats to Vishnuism, Jambhaji being regarded by them as 
an incarnation of Vishnu, and hence the origin of the name Bisbnoi. An- 
other interpretation of the word is that as the doctiines of the new creed 
numbered 29 or in other words his (tw-enty) and nau (nine), the adherents of 
the sect, therefore came to be called as Hishnois. 

They are numerous in Marwar only, and have the same clans or sub- 
[ divisions among them as the J ats. Widows are also allowed to contract Nata, 
Their chief occupation is cultivation and they also keep large number of 
camels. In their rites and cerergonies they partake of both Hindu and 
Musalman religion. 

The following extract from the Punjab census report of 1881 W’ill 
fully explain the tenet and practice of the Bishnois : — 

" They (Bishnois) abstain entirely from animal food, and have a peculiarly strong 
regaid fo animal life, refusing as a rule to accompany a sporting party, they look upon 
tobacco as unolcan in all its form ; they buny their dead at full length, usually at the 
threshold of the house itself or in adjoining cattlo-shedj or in a sitting postiue lilie the 
Hindu Sanyasis; they shave off the choti or scalp-lock ; and they usually clotlie themsel- 
ves in wool as being at all times xiuie. They arc more particular about ceremonial purity 
than even the strictest Hindu, and there is a saying that if a Bishnoi’s food is on the 
first of a string of 20 camels and a man of another caste touch the last camel, the former 
will throw away his meal. In their marriage ceremonies they mingle Moliamcdan with' 
Hindu forms, verses of the Quran being read as well as passages of the S/iostras, and 
the pJieT'cis far circumambulation of the sacred fire being apparently omitted.” 


S I R V I . 


The Sirvis form the cbief class of minor agriculturists. Their total 
number in Marwar as ascertained frogi tbe present census is 55,757. There 
are two chief divisions of Sirvis called IChavria and tTcneiia. 


The Kharria Sirvis ar-e so called from having their abode originally 
at Khari-KTiahar on the Luni They are now found in Malwm, Meywar 
and Marwar. “ They are stated,” says Major General Sir John Molcolm, ^ 
to be the descendants of twenty four Rajputs who alone survived their 
Prince, Anand Ram, Raja of Kolapoor, when the fortress of that name was 
taken by stratagem, about six hundred years ago. These Rajputs were so 
ashamed at having survived their Pxince that they threw aside their swords 
^nd sliields and dropped the name of the Rajput for ever, taking in its stead 
that of Sirvi, a derivative of the Rangree word Sir, cultivation thereby in- 
tima^tmg they would thence-forward devote themselves to the cultivation 
pi the soil ; and to this day the Sirvis are found as the best cultivators in 
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Central India. Their skill in a.seertaining whore io dig well, so as to come 
speedity to water, is as extraordinarj- as it is well attested.” 

The chief object of worship among the Kharria Sirvis is Aiji whoso 
Dargah there is at Bilai'a, and the priest or Peer~2Iicr.^‘had of which is term- 
ed Diwan. Their females have .so deep a regard for the doit^- that whenever 
the^’' begin grinding their corn, they usually sot ajjart the fir.st handful of 
grain in the naino of Aiji, and keep it carefully till the cart called 
Aiji-hi hahli, which is usuallj’- taken round to collect such stores of grain, 
arrives at their villages. Among animals, they show rc.speet to the cow. 
They eat flesh and use drink too. Actta is pcrmlssablc among them, and as a 
rule they burry their dead. 

The JcncAvas do not trace their origin to llajputs but give a different 
tradition of their descent, claiming their pedegvee to one Bijc Pal, a disciple 
of Gor:tm Hishi of mouir" Abu. Bije Pal used to take no food, but 
tnilk. Once cn his return from pilgrimage ho hapjjoned to stay at Pali 
Avhero he married a Palliwal Brahman girl named Ja^ndha, contrary 
to the injuctions of his Guru or priest, the Pis/ti. Jesodha gave birth 
to a son Avho was named Jeiioje, and his dc.scondants eainc to ho 
callai Tdrmvx^. Their original home was Jcuaporo in Sirohi whence they 
came to Godwar in Marwar and afterwai'ds scattered over the country. 
Their widows are allowed to remari-y. and Avhen a Aofo. is thus coiiti'aeted 
the ceremonies of betrothal arc first to bo observed just in tho same way a.s 
in tlio case of original marriages. Tho use of milk is considered indispeji.^i- 
ble to complete a betrothal. Tiicy abstain from tho use of meat .and liijinn'. 

Both the Khari'ias and tTeneivas intermany, the only di.stinetiuu 
being that tho former burry their dead rvliilc the latter burn them. TJio 
Kharrias have uo objection to the use of moat and liquar, wlici-eas the Jeno 
was altogether abstain fi-om it. 


FOREST AND HILL TRIBES. 


Under this group arc included the Mewatis, Mers, AEiims. Bhils and 
Grassias. Their total number according to the present census aggrcgatc.s 
05,547 of which 51,204 arc malc.s and 44,343 lb in ales ; tho proportion jjor 
luurdrcd to the total agricultural class being 9‘77 and to tho t^)tal j:opula- 
tiou of Marwar as 3-70. Tho Mewatis as rvell as the Alcrs arc not voiy 
numerous nor they are of any great historical interest in jMarwar as tlu v 
arc in Uiwar and Bharatporo, so wo haA'c very li t o to say about tliciu. 
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W W ATI. 

The total niniibcr of jMcwatis in Marwar is only 4 22; the males 
hoing 212 and the females 210. They arc the inhabitants of jSIewat, a 
iraeb of country lying in Uhvar and Bharatporc. They settled in Mai'war, 
for the first time in tlie district of Jaitaran whence they spread in other 
parts of the countrj-. They were originally of the Yudu llajput clan, and 
were called IMowatis by the old ISIusalman historioiis after their conversion. 

“ The expression Mciratr' saj's Col. Percy W. Powlctt, in his Gazet- 
teer of Ulwar, “ msuall^' refers to the ruling class, while il/co designates the 
lower ordens. The latter teinn is evidently not of modern origin, though it 
is not mot with in history, and the former is now unusual, Khanzada hav- 
ing taken its place.” 

Sir John IMalcolm dcseiihes the Mewatis as the most de.sperato 
rouges in India. “ Though they are stigmatized,” says ho, as robbers and 
assissins, tliey are at the same time .admitted to be faithful and courageous 
guards and servants to those in whose service they cimagc.” 

Though they arc usually i-eekoncd as IMubamedans, yet they follow 
both Hindu and IMusalman religions. They observe no Hindu festivals, but 
J?rahmans take j^art in their mariiage contract.s, and thej' observe some 
] 1 indu marriage corcmonics. Their chief occupation is cultivation, but they 
are not first rate agriculturists. 


Bi E II . 

The ilers were returned in Marwar as 355 only — males 172 and 
females 183. They form the mass of the jDoj.ulation oi ISIcrwara, and in 
Col. Tod’s time were bold licentious marnudors. lu jNIarwar tlicj’' are found 
only in the districts of Bali, Sojat and Jaitaran. The name is derived from 
d/c?' a and signifies bill men. There is a jn-ovorb, which fully explains 
the designation — “il/cr aiii' JMor unchr I'ctzi /lain'' i. e. Mers andpeafowl 

love the lieiubts. 

The ISIers trace their lineage to Rajput cbiofs who took Mina girls to 
wile. Col. Tod ako classes tliem as a branch of the Mii:as, but in Elliots 
materials for the history ot India, we find that they have been suspected 
to ha a relic of the Medes, an Indo Scythian tiibe that crossed into India 
from central Asia. The people on the whole, are a very dirty race, and 
from their liabit of Jiving in high jdaccs they are very indiftbrent about 
washing. They consume a good deal of tobacco, but very little ojnum. 

The following extract from the Gazetteer cf Rajputana will show the 
fcjuial and I’cligious customs of the Mers; — 
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■ ' “ Although the Slers consider themselves Hindus and ai’C generally 
classed as such, j'ct they are little fettered with Brahmanieal rites and 
ceremonies. They cat three times a day, maize and barley bread being 
tlieir principal food, but they will eat the fesh of sheep, goats, cows and 
buffalces when it is procurable. In matters of religion they do not trouble 
themselves much with the arthodox divinities of Brahmanism. The chief 
deity worshipped is Mata. Allahji is a common deity and the deified 
heroes JDeoJi and Ma.ndcoji also find \vorship])ers. 

The jKJCuliaritj’- of their notions towards females is thus described hy 
Col. Tod:— 

'■ The INTcr, following the customary law handed down from his rude 
ancestry and existing long before the written law of Manu, has no objection 
to a Avidow as a Avife, This contract is termed Aata, and his eiA'ilized 
master levies a fine or fee of a rupee and a quarter for the license, tci'inod 
Karjri. On such marriage the bride-grooiAi must omit in the Mor, or nup- 
tial coronet, the graceful palm5'ra leaf, and substitute a small branch of the 
sacred j/ccyiid -Avreathed in his 1 urban. Man3’- of the forms arc according to 
the common Hindu ritual. The sat-phera, or seAxn perambulations round 
the jar’s filled with grain, ]*i!ed OA’er each other — the c/at-jom, or uniting the 
garments — and the /(ef/cra, or junction of hand i>f bride and bridegroom, 
are' followed by the Mers. The faciliiios for sciraration are equally simple. 
If tempers do not assimilate or other causes prompt them to part, the hus- 
band tears a slu'cd from his turban, Avhich he giA’Cs to his wife, and Avith 
this simple bill of diA'orco, placing two jars filled AA’ith AA’atcr on her head, 
.she takes AvhateA'er path she ploase.s, and the first man who chooses to case 
her of her load becomes her fiitiir-o lord. “ Jelna' le or nikli’' took the jar and 
Avent forth, is a common sav ing amongst the mountaineers of ^lerwara.” 


• M I 1 . 

The ]\Iinas arc the avcH kuoAvn predator}* class and thoir +rt'>l num- 
ber in IMarwar amounts to 20,7 G8. They come next to Bhils in numeri- 
cal order and arc inostl}* found iu the districts of Jalor and GodAvar. 

The IMeos and ISIinas ore said to be connected Avitb each other and 
thejr also formcrlj* intermarried. “The similarity between the Avoids Mco 
and Jliiia,” f5a3*s Col. Powletfc ".sugge.sts that the former ma 3 * be a contrac- 
tion of the latter.” Col. Tod assigns tlic same ctymolo^'’ to the n'ord Mitea 
as that of Jfera and Ufairote all designating mountaineers from Jfair or Mor 
a tiid. “ A distinction is made,’’ saj's he, “ iu the orthography and pronun- 
ciation of the designation of this race. Mona meaning the Asil or tinmixcd 
r(ass while ilA’cna is that apjilicd to the mixed." 
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There are, lio^vovei', t^^'o classes of Minas in MarTvar. Those living 
in the North-eastern parganas of Marot. NaAva and Samhhar, reckon them- 
selves superior to those living in Southern parganas of Goclwar and Jalor, 
Avho arc called Dhedia-Minas. The two sections neither intermarry' nor cat 
together. 

The Minas of the North-eastern j^arganas belong to the same tribe as- 
that found in Jaipur, Avhich country they arc said to have held previous to 
the advent of the Rajputs, and wlicrc they are still the heriditary guards 
and also perform the ceremony of tika oi' investiture for. the iigav chief. They 
are generally of two classes, the Znmintlciri and tlic Choxvlcidavi', though 
Col. Powlctt doubts there being any liard or fast line between the 
two. They are divided into different stock families, of whom, as stated in 
the Rajputana Gazetteer, some claim doseeut from a cross between Minas 
and Brahmans; the others mostly from a cross with Rajputs. Their claim 
to Rajput descent” says Mr. Ibbetson, “ is probably well founded, though 
they are said to spring from an illigitimatc sou of a Rajput and in womans' 
slang one W'oman is said to (I'lve mina {^Slinct denci) to another irheu she 
accuses her of illicit intercoui'so.” Some of the Minas of k'larot and Nawa, 
however, trace their descent from a Gujar clan called KJico’i, and declare to 
have come in jMarwar from Nhuudhar, their original home being the village 
Naudgjloii on the river Jumna. Though they geucrally follow the Rajput 
law.s of marriage, still tlicy jicrform the ceremony of /Sarcidh on the Diivali 
festival as the Gujars da 

There are numerous clans of these Minas, of which 14 only' are found 
in Marwar as noted below 


(!)• 

Chhapila 

( 2 )- 

jBausuuwal. 

(2). 

Jep 

(0). 

Ciiitta. 

(. 3 ). 

J arwiil 

(10). 

Nogara. 

(4)- 

Bagri 

(11). 

Sira. 

( 5 ). 

Paiclni 

(12). 

Pungnini. 

(0). 

Bund^^s 

(13). 

Chindnl. 

(?)• 

jMiinotiLl 

(14). 

Osili’. 


They arc the followers of Shaktik religion and ivorship Jiivan-Mafa 
w-liich has its temple at rullage Riwasa in Jaipur, and wliich is believed to 
drink as many' cups of liquor as may bo brought before its mouth The 
deity' also finds its worshippers among other castes, besides the klinas. These 
ISIinas cat flesh, drink sjjirits and pay groat attention to omens. They are 
said to be excoilent cultivatoi-s. 

The klinas of Godwar and Jalor or as they are called the IDhedia 
3Iinas, though large in numbers arc lower in social standing than the Minas, 
of North-eastern pargana.=, and because tljcy cat tl:c flcst of cews, the other 
high caste members would not cat and drink from their hands. They' arc 
divided into numerous clans of which about GO are found in Marwar. 
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OC these clans the Jawatra and Klioda !Miuas claim to be the or 
unmixad and they represent the earlier tribes who, as the local tradition says, 
were the followers oC Raja Schsar-Bao who in time immemorial, is said to 
have taken shelter in the Aravali hills, for fear of Parasidm, when the latter 
■ determined to destroy the Ivashatria class altogether. 

The other Minas being largely' of mixed blood claim irregular descent 
from the Rajputs, who after the overthrow of Chohan supremacy under 
Ivanar Deo of Jalor sought refuge with the !Minas and began to intermarry 
with them. 

The Parihar Minas arc said to have descended from Shoma, son of 
Nahar Rao, Raja of Mutvdor, who married a Mina woman, settled in the 
ICherar and became the progenitor of its present inhabitants and of ethers 
scattered over the adjacent districts. They are numerous in Bundi. They 
do not eat the cow and the Avild boar. It is said that a former Parihar 
Prince was led to a stream near Pokur while pni-suing a boar, the waters of 
wliich cured him from a loathsome disease. Since then the animal is con- 
sidered sacred by all clans descended from the Parihars. 

Other castes are also found to have mingled with the Minas, bcsidc.s 
the Rajputs, as for iiistauco the Ranawat, Kumhar, Kachi &c. which bear 
tho names of some of the Jlina clans. This alludes to the fact that the 
!Minas while practising depredations used to carry away the persons they 
[ met with, to their hills without any di.stinction of ca.stc and creed, and 
would not allow them to come back unless they were paid suitable ransom. 

The DJiO.dia ZEinai^, though not abstaining from the lle.sh of cows arc 
all Hindus. They worship Devi, Bhei-on, and Mata, and make offerings of 
liquor, buffaloes, and goats to the lattoi-. Tlicy have no order of priesthood, 
and their gurus ai'e Gurras, Rchbaris, and Bhils. They would never 
rob a Sargara who is tlicir chief barber. They esteem it a great compli- 
ment to be addrc.s.scd by the name of Manji, and take it equally ill to bq 
called as Kari which appollatfou is considered very low. 


A- grand fair called 2[ina-rog annually takes place at village Chhena 
in Sirohi in which all the !Mina.s from Sirohi, Jalor and !Mewar gather. It 
is held for seven days which arc considered sacred, and during which 
]ioridd W) Mina is said to commit a crime. Even the advertized offendens 


are uo't to bai ari’csted, should any of them happeix to be found in the fair. 
The orip^yq^ijj the fair is based on the following stoiy : — 


he 1 

to 

.,hor Poi'cst a 
the parganas, 
and jungles. 


i of yore, a iMina used to go to the sacred Ganges, hut when 
;.l, tlic goddess appeared to liim one day in a dromn a>id promised 
i’if to his house, he being not required to travel a longdistance. 
?Hcve that the holy water really burst forth on the ^ftn-iSank^ 
ee where the fair is pro.scntly held, and that in thc.se tlay.s too 
■;'t flig.-i the grouisd, water conic.s out, in wliicli tlic Micas 
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bathe aucl throw the bones of their dead, v/hich they specially bring with 
them for the purpose. 

Another fair in honor of Mahadoeji is also held on the 13th of Pha- 
gun, at Paota in Jalor where the Minas of a few adjoining villages assemble 
together. 

Betrothals generally take place among the Minas, and at the time of 
marriage, the ceremonies oipliera, choicri, and horn are also performed, the 
number oipheras being four instead of seven. Nata or Karetva is also 
allowed, but not in the same’ clan to %vhich the widows, with late husband be- 
longed. The new husband has to supply the widow <a sot of new clothes 
and white chura, of lac and takes her home on Saturday night. The off- 
sjarings if any from the former husband, provided they accomjDany the 
widow, have not to change their clan, but are debaiTed from inheriting the 
property of their real father. The inhoritence is generally divided in equal 
portions among the brother.-, btit if the partition is made during the life 
time of the father,the son living jointly with the latter usually gets a double 
share. Adoption is rarely made among the Minas, but in case of emergency 
even a son-in-law may bo adopted. All their family disjmtcs are generally 
settled by Punchayats whose orders they arc bound to obey, Their chief 
head drc-ss consists in o.poiia upon which a jaria is also wrapjjed.' The 
women ai-c not allowed to wear gold. Silver is used for Imnd and neck and 
brass for feet ornaments. 

There are two sects amoiig these lilinas — Baset and Bisa. But 
there is no di^inction of caste between the two, and they also both 
intermarry. The chief points of dilfercnce, however, arc that tlio former 
are invariably criminal, while the latter earn tlreir livelihood by ma-duri. 
The Dasa-punthis burn their dead, Avhile t\\Q Bisa-3Iinas burry them, and 
they are also regarded as Gurus by the former. 


The Minas for generations were wholly given to robbery and general 
lawlessness, their national weapons being bows and arrows. From their very 
childhood they practised crime, and with a view,..ttrina-ke themselves capa- 
ble of bearing all kind.s of liardsliip they use’cT to walll? bare-footed on thorns . 
and bushes without minding the .scorching lieat of summer or the shiveri-/ 
cold of wfutc.-. dlovins tl.„s fu.dorgono tl.c p„Ii,„V.y training. 

ftrmed orp.nrt.c, to commit K,bbcrios and d.aS&o »= I-irf/ 

One of the followers who iic^nnlhr ^ 

Icoopwatch while his other companions'we*^ ^ 

TonJda. He generally recoived rZ W T 
the greater risJc he lu^orl frt ? sliarc of the p . 

ws fosa n-„3 „:t " ‘■'"fw-'im 

^ ^ mom-ned by his family ^^'camo all Minas, 

J-ue lollowinfr ovir-irtf. r.-c., j.i coiije here:, I 

other 


Iho following extract from the life of la r 
lau- ,v,U explain the obiof clmroclcristics of tld"''” 

t^= «b.,c„cc of any n,.ci„l callin^, b„d “ do dtoS' 

hen tijo 


arc 
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" Padia before liis capture in August and execution in November 18ST, had been 
a scourge, for several years, to Jlarwar and its adjacent borders. Ke was a dacolt of 
dneoits — a veritable Kob Eaj’, expert as Tantia Bhil, but withal inagnanimous like 
Robinhood. Padbi committed many dacoities but confessed 33 and always managed, 
like his prototype Tantia, to elude the clutches of the police, notwithstamdng special 
precaKitioirs were adopted to ensure the suppression of crime. His movements were 
mysterious : he rvas now here, now there ; now a dacoit, next moment a Sadliu, then a 
coolie. In guises varied and many, he used to knock about in ilarwar, aud commit, 
depredations ns opportunities presented, hoodwinking the men who were in pursuit of 
him. But at last Nomesis overtook him. He was fifty years old when he was cap- 
tured — a deformed, a sorry looking fellow — mamed and onc-cyed, hut his bearing was 
orderly, his mind unhinged, his spirit boj-aut, be-speaking presence of an inert genius. 
D.wing and adventurous as Padia was, his mother was quite an Amazon. She reproa- 
ched the son, and flang awaj’ from him for his cowardice. “ Why did you not kill 
yourself when j'ou were captured.” e.X'.Iaimcd this virago — fire darting from her eyes. 

" Padia met liis death on the scaffald with fortitude. Before his execution, ho 
drank, ate and danced, quite uumindful of the doom that was on him. He fastened the 
rope himself and clo.sod a life that was terror to Western Rajputana for several years.’’ 

But course of time has now refined the eharcctor of jMiitas, aud, they 
arc more aud more being pursuaded to adopt peaceful habits. A glance at 
the latest annual report ou the settlement of criminal tribes will show that 
a large number of Alinas are cultivator.^, possessing about 63,290 Bigabs of 
laud. The system of grairting jjafta.s, the introduction of choivlcidari, and 
the compensation out of have grcatl 3 ’' snppre.sscd crime. Not long 

ago, a certain number of iSIinas in the di.strict of Sojat had made an agree- 
ment between them swearing not to commit theft in future, and for this 
purpose erected a GadoLra or commemoration stone at villnge Chirpitia in 
confirmation of their promise. In the same way the Alinas of EndJa-Gudah, 
having joined the Kabir-puuth led bj- one Rajia Thori have given up tho 
use of flesh and liquor. 

The jHinas of Bhadrajun had also been voiy troublesome and had 
ever maintained on the whole a somi-indcpcndoncc of ihe Daibdr. Eor- 
moi-ljr they used to live in two Mmeasas, one on the hill called the Barla- 
]\[.nvas'ji, and the other at the ftK.t of the hill called the JlRi{fa-3Ietcam . 
The position of the former afibrdtd a good refuge to the Minas after eom- 
inittiug crime, atul the Alinas of the lat er jdaoo had also easj’- access to tlie 
J’hs. But now under tho now arrangemont, die AIina.s of both the places 
i=^ .settled down on plains, bineling thcmsclvo.s at the same time to lead a 
pcnor^^ll short the efforts of the Darbar have gone a greet waj-^ in 

.•u'o !a>,g the wild temper of tire Alinas, who arc now on the whole, taking 
The oviupg more and more to agricultural cmplovinei.t. 

- ■ II MILS. 

he 1 ‘ 

The Bhils wore rctnrirod in Alarwar as GG,9G2 out-iuunbering all the 
.dier Eoi-csfc and Hill tribes of the group. Tlioy arc found aliuest in all 
the parganas, and c.spccially aberrnd in the vill.agcs bordering on hilly- traels 
and jungles. 



They a prc-Ary an.race, and according to Col. Tod, the earliest 
2:Gople that inhabited iley war. We also find traces of Bhils before tlic ad- • 
vanoe’ of tire A.r3'ans into the Deccan. A. Dhil woman Sri ^Vata by 
name, is said to have made presents of some hei'S or plums to Eiima 
(an incorvation of the deity) during his Avandcrings through the wilderiiess 
of Dandaka, Avhich tliough tasted before and thereby defiled, but Avero 
accepted gracefully in consideration of the sincere Ioa'c and I'egard, tlie 
Avoman entertained for the great hero of ancient Ayudhia, Avhich fact is 
thus sung in a hymn — JBhiini he her Sudama he tundol rach rack hhop 
lagayo, i. e. so kind and merciful is the A_lmighty Dol'd that lie accepted 
Avith great yileasure the hei'S or plums pi-esentcd by a Bhilni, and alo 
feasted AA'ith equal delight on the cooked rice supplied by Siidama. Dur her 
Ave are told that " in the Adi-ParAmn of the Mahabharta mention is made 
of a certain Bhil aa’Iio had attained exti aordinary mastery oA'cr the boAi', 
jiractising the art by jilacing before him an image of clay’’ of Drona 
Charrya, the preceptor of the Kurus and Pandus. Aijuna, the foremost 
warrior of the triple AAmrld, coming to hear of the marvellous skill of the 
Bhil requested his preceptor to ask the Bhil for the thumb of his right 
hand as a Dahshina. Drona did as his faA'ouritc pupil desired, and such 
Avas the regard the Bhil bore towards his preceptor, that he unhesitatingly 
cut oif his thumb and laid it at the feet of Drona.” 

The name is belieAmd to be derived from the DraA'idian “ 3iTlxC' a how. 
The Bhils boast their descent from Mahadco, " aa'Iio, as staled by Dr. Hun- 
ter, had intercourse Avith a female he root in the Avoods, and by her, had 
many children. One of them ugly and Aucious, killed his father’s bull, and 
Avas banished to the mountains and forests. His descendants hav’-c since 
that time been called Bhils or out-eastes.” 

The Bhils arc divided into a vaitoty of clans, of which many are 
found in ]\ far war; some of them arc as noted beloAv: — 

(l) Dabi, (2) Margat, (3) Diekhia, (4) Qatar, (5) Dubai, (6) Gundi, 
(7) Goyal, (8) Rathora, (9) Parmar, (10) Chuhan, (11) Daiya, (12) X<avatio, 
(13) Karwayd, (14) Alia, (15) Didia, (IG) Thedcda, (17) Chur, (18) Kalcdd, 
(19) Karwa, (20) Bochia, (21) Solunkhi, (22) Bhati &c. 

The first four clans claim to be the oi iginal or unmixed, others contain 
Rajput element in them, Avhilc some are apparently huddled together as 
a group by simjdc contiguity of habitation or by the banding together of 
neighbours for plunder or self defence. 

Phey profess the Shaktik religion and AA'orship Chawanda, jS'Diideo, 
and Hata (the deity of sinall-pox). They show mueli respect- * “ local deity 
named Pahu Avhom they arc said to have acco ^ largo scale in 

his gallant exjieditions. Almost CA'cry Bhil"^'^ ^ thaxi in liis Jionse dedi- 
cated to him, and there are temples in mar of Afarwar, I'eprescuting' 

on horse back with a spear in his The prodigies- of valour 



performed by the liero are greatly celebrated in songs by the Bhils in tlicir 
o\yn dialects, but they arc generally not very intelligible and at the same 
time unmelodius as the proverb says : — 

Kdin Charan id chakri— kain Arun ri rdidi. 

Kahi Bhil ro yaono— kslia Satia ri sd.kh. 

i. c. Service 'under a Charan, the ashes of the Arun wood, ihc songs c>f 
the Wills and the evidence of a Sathia (a low caste) are of very trifling 
consequences. 

Ther’Bhils live 'together in 23afs)jwliich appcar^to'bc .a'seattcred series 
of isolated .huts. They usually follow the lead'_of somc'localhead man or 
principal clansman. All cases and quarrels aredsettlcd by Bunchayats, v 
and any one disobeying the orders of the Bunches is,;_excl'uded from the 
community or has to pay a fine not exceeding lls.,. 11- They are said to 
be very superstitious and strongly believe in ghosts and | departed spirits, 
to keep which at a distance they generally wear charms and amulets. 
They have faith in witch-craft, and there are Bkopas or witch-finders in 
every large y>aZ. Omens are also religiously believed in, and a cat crossing 
a Bhil’s path when starting on any particular business will send him home 
again at once. 

Bieuteuant 3^'Iildmay thus remarks about their oaths and ceremo- 
nies; — " There are some oaths and ceremonies which no Bhil will venture 
to break. One is swearing by the dog- the Bhil, placing his hand on the 
head of the dog, j)i’a 3 's that if what he says he not true, the curse of tlic 
dog may fall upon him, Another oath is sworn by taking a small quantify 
of joar into the hand and holding it up, praying that the grain he eats may 
bring curses and destruction on bim, should he speak aught but tmth. A 
third oath is sworn by placing the hand on the head of liis son. In many 
instances when these oaths are made use of, written agreements arc given 
by which the per.son swearing agrees that should anj- serious or extraordi- 
nary in^urj’’, happens to himself or his familj’’ within a certain time, he will 
consent to be held guilty or to have stated a falsehood-’’ 

Among the Bhils, the name given to a child after birth has generally 
some connection wi h the hour and date of its birth, and in some cases it 
is named after the daj’^ of the week on which it was born. 

jS'Iavriage among the Bhils is a question of concern to the father, 'who 
seeks out a brido for bis son after arranging the dapet with her parents. 
About one fouith of the total expenses iiicuiTcd on marriage bj- the bride’s 
parents are usuallj^ paid to the latter by the bridegroom’s father. Betro- 
thals arc first coatracted, and the marriage gcnerallj' takes place as soon a.s 
the girl arrives at puberty. They have their own priests who partake in 
the ccremonj-, but sometimes an clderlj’’ member of the bridets faniilj'' offi- 
ciates. After the usual ceremony of j)7icraa, the brido is placed on the 
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shoulder of each of her relations in turn and danced about till exhausted. 
The Bhils are very suspicious of their wives, who are generally very par- 
ticular in their relations with the other sex. 


The Bhils’ widow can also contract Mata or’ Karewa. On the death 
of an elder brothoi-, the next takes his widow', but an elder bi'other cannot 
take a youngcr’s widow. She either returns to her parents or finds an- 
other husband in another ffol or clan. 


/ 


-~-^hc Bhils burn their dead geuorallj' in a reverse postrrro, but the 


babie.s and virgins and those wlio have died of small-pox 'are buried, and if 
\At,hin a certain time no one else dies of the disease it is disintored and burnt. 
■ 4 ?hey believe that the spirits of the dead parent haunt places they lived 
in during lifetime."; J‘ A few daj's after the death as described, in the Eaj- 
jmtana Gazetteer,; one of the deceased’s relations often announces that he 
has been told in dream that the spirit rests on a certain hill, when the 
relatives erect a platform there, and deposit on it a quantity of liquor and 
rice. Ten or tw'cnty da 3’3 after the ci’cmation, the friends of the deceased 
assemble at the house of the next of kin, who spends some forty rupees 
worth of liquor on the occasion. On their arrival a quantity of Indian 
corn is set to cock; and in the meantime the companj’’ shave one another 
and drink the liquor provided. When the corn is read}', the hoast gives 
each a dhak leaf full of it and dismisses them.’' — 


After the death of a Bhil, his wife and his sons arc the legitimate 
hcir.s, and in the absence of these two, the brothers succeed, but daughters 
ami other female relations arc not entitled to anj' share in the deceased’s 
jn-operty. 




The Bhils generally* wear coarse cloths'' and their children remain 
almost naked for a number of 3 'cars. They arc very fond of car-rings. 
23ras5 ornaments are generallj' worn by the women. 


— ^ The Bhils form the lowest caste and are snperibr only to I^Tehtars or 
Jli'icfur/tK, for, saj's Dr. Hunter, “ when they cannot get grain, they feed on 
wild roots and fruits, mr several kinds of vermin, on animals that have died 
^a natural death, aud probably’’ in remote places on the flesh of the cow.” 


Though Bhils ivcrc formai’ly inveterate thieves and robbers, they are 
now losing that character possessing about 1,48,878 bigahs of' land, and act 
also as messenger.^ aud general servants. They also cut and sell 

grass, and manufacture baskets &e. In some villages they act as Dhuniexs 
or cotton cleaners. 


There is another class called Bhilala wliich is a cross between a Bbil 
and llaipnt, but it is not found in Slai-war and is chiefly confined to the 
Vindhia range. The Bhilalas do not intermary with the Bhils, nor can 
their widows make Mata or ICarewa. as the Bhil womnn rlr. 
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The* Grassias were rettmiod iu Mai war as 4,040 — males 2,123 'and 
females 1,917. -They arc found in the district of Godwar only and are 
mostlj- residing in the villages of Siwana, Ivoyalbao, Karon, Goria and 
Thuudi beri which lie along the Aravalli range. They have no other desig- 
nation and go under the same name al.so in Meywar and Sirohi. There are 
also Grassias iu Gujrat and INIalwa, but they do not belong to this tribe, 
being Rajputs by caste, the term Grassia in Gujrdt and Malwa correspond- 
ing to the -iJ/jOMu’as of Rajputana. 

. - Grassia is derived from Gras which moans a suhsistcncc literally and 
-familiarly a moidhj'ul. Col. Tod identifies the origin with the Celtic word 
Gwob^, said to mean a servant.j In the Gazetteer of Rajputana they are stated 
to ha half breeds being the descendants of Rajputs who were married h 
13hil women, but they themselves generally deny being in any way conncctec 
with the Bhil tribe. ^ The local tradition however, says that after the 
defeat of Kanar Deo, the Chohan Raja of Jalor by the Turks in about 
S. year 1388 the Rajputs were forced to take themselves to hills, where they 
overpowered the Bails, the aboriginal tribe that inhabited the tract, made 
ICanar Deo’s son Rao of Merpura to whom thoj- still owe allegiane, and settled 
there on grant of subsistence or Gras, and are therefore called Grassias 
The other Rajputs living on the plains, looked down upon them as degraded 
and ceased to have matrimonial connections with them. Thus the name 
came. to be applied to a separate set or group of persons thu.s associated. 
They have got their own internal gots and rank below the Rajputs and 
above the Bhils in social order. The Rajput clan names found among them 
arc the Si-sodia, Chohan, Punwar, Solunklii, Parihar, and Slori who trace 
their lineage to the Yadu family. 

(^The Gras.sias worship Siva, Bheron and Devi which are their chief 
deities Their priests are called IShopas who are generally of their own 
c^te and Brahmans also, take part in their ceremonies. They are said 
to hold all animals sacred tliat are of a white colour whether cow, sheep or 
goat. \ The reason of this is stated to ho that at some remote time, firo 
once broke out iu the hills Inhahited hy the Grassias, by which a largo 
number of aniinals and quadrupeds was burnt. Among them tliere was 
also a wliifce bullock, which being half-burnt could not be distincuished, and 
thq Grassias takmg-thc animal tor a stag feasted on it to their satisfaction. 
Blit when the real fact was revealed, they felt extremely repentent and from 
thac time began to entertain special regard for all animals of white colour. 

\^o?i-and G'itnf/or are the chief festivals observed by the Grassias. The 
former is celebrated with great eclat, men and women dancing clo.so together 
by parties. The latter is also observed with equal rejoicings, the females 
dancing in rings called Ghu.nav, with gi'cen 2^1ants of barley over their headp 
while the males dance round them, playing jiijics and boating drum"') *’ 
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have their own songs which arc understood hy no one else c:vce 2 )t the Bliils. 
The subject treated in thosc> songs clueny refers to trees and birds. 

The Grassias also believe in omens. 'S’^iencver they have to do any 
thing, they first go to the teinjfio of Bheronji and Mataji, and make ofl'ering.s 
of wheat, barley and maiz. The Pxijari cr as it is generally called the Bhetjpa 
returns some corn to them which they count. If the number corresponds 
to what ^Yas desired, the work is undertaken, otherwi.se it is abandoned 
altogether. 

Mar-riago among tho Grassias is gcncrall 3 ' performed in three ways. 
The first is that called Mor-handhia, in which all the ceremonies, of jyhara 
cliowri and mor arc dulj" observed, as among the ordinaiy' Hindus; the Brah- 
mans being also required to take part. Tlic second kind is that called 
Pehraono which is performed oulj' bj- a nominal observance of tho ceremony 
of ^j/ieras, no Brahmans being required to attend. The third way is that 
termed Tanrxna in which no betrothal takes place, and tho ceremonies of 
ChoM-ri and Fhera arc altogether omitted. Tlic boy seeks out a bride for 
himself while tending catdc in tho jungle where he touches the girl he 
selects to be his wife. The engagement is tlicn announced to tho parents 
of the girl by tho boy hmisclf or bis parents. A few days after the 
announcement, the parents of tho bride collect the Punches and the villago 
headmen commonly called SctiloiSf Avho settle the Pctj'icc or inarria^e fee 
which usually consists of 12 calves and 12 pieces of cloth, and is pakUo the 
l)arcnts of the bride bj'' the other party, beside the remuneration of the 
Punches and Sailots which does not exceed one calf and one piece 
of cloth for each. After the Hajjct is settled tho bridegroom takes the bzidc 
to his home. In some instances, however, the girl instead of being touched 
by her future husband iu the jungle is taken borne without auy intimatiou , 
to her parents ; who missing her, set out with a contingent of few retainers, 
to search for her. When the girl is thus traced, stones are thrown over the 
house of the party m fault. The Punches and the headmen then intervene 
and reconcile the parties by arranging Dcipa as described before. The pay- 
ment of Hajm is not always instantaneous, it may bo realized after two 
generations. 


Naia or Karewa, is also allowed, and a Grassia can even take a mar- 
ried woman for his wife on payment of Dapa, to her living husband. Even 
a nephew can taky his aunt to be his wife, and tho same may he done hy 
an uncle m the ease of his nephew’s wife. 

The Grassias burn their dead. On the subsequent meetiim of rela- 
rions on the twelveth day, meat and dalya of maiz is served, li is called 
Jvayid/na. JJ/msoj- is performed whenever one can afford it. 

other 'vitli 

Indus, all the brothers receiving equal portions. The sisters cct no. 
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Grassias have their huts separately buiit on hills. No other 
castes reside in their villages except the Bhils who form their JRayots, 
Each village has its separate heriditary headman or Sailot who occupies 
the position of a Thahur and his orders are implicitly obeyed. Their chief 
occupation is cultivation, but they are not very industrious. As long as 
they have maiz in store, which forms their staple food, they do not care for 
any thing, but when the stock is exhausted they live only by selling fire- 
wood and grass, although their hills abound in honey and mosley which 
they leave for the Bhils to deal with, '^hey are not addicted to predatoiy 
habits and are always found honest and true.'^^hey quietly pay their rent 
on fixed terms to Raj officials who visit their villages twice a year. No 
body dare to take away any thing out of their villages without their per- 
mission. If one does so, the general belief is that he would either die or fall 
sick, unless ho makes a present of some clothes and a red turban to the 
owner who is supposed to cure the sufferer instantaneously by spitting over 
his body, and for this reason the Grassias are believed to have a hand in 
witch-craft. 

The Grassias are simple and mild, and in appearance like Rajputs. 
They are always found armed with bows and arrows. They drink liquor, 
and. opium is largely consumed, and is a chief medium of reconciliation 
between parties at dispute. The old men are generally much respected 
especially by the females. 

The ordinary dress of a Grassia consists of a long rag round the head, 
a wai.st-c]oth and a Dhoti. The females often use black Ghagra and wear 
lac clmras on the arms, and silver or brass bangles on the legs. Gold and 
silver necklets are also worn. Cotton is not made use of even in the winter 
season when fire-wood is only burnt which is called Si-Tukha i. e. protecting 
from the cold. 
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€flA:P,TE"R 1 


CliASS .B.-1'ROFBSSIMiSAI,. 


PRrESTS.' 

The ^group of priestly castes consists of three classes visJ, (1) the- Hindu 
priests or Brahmans (2) the Mbhatneda-n priests or Sayads iind (3) tho Jain 
priests or the 'Jatis; and' hears a proportion of 34' 3 per cent to the total 
number of the professional class and of 7-34 per cent to the total |jopulation j 
of Marwar. The figures for these classes are given below : — 

hlales. Bemalcs. Total. 

105,876 06,374 '202,260 

2,01G 1,744 3,760 

C24 210 ■ 834 


Total ... 108,516 98,328 206^844 


Brahmans 

Sayads 

Jatis 


The'foll6wing'abfetract"will shotv ' the i^l>diviBions of Bribmans in 
Marwar' as returned in' the present ' census, • including al^o the figures • for 
Joshi,' Dakbt, and 'Acbaraj excluded from the priestly group and shown as 
separato-under the bead 'of Astrologers in' the Census Table. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

(1) Chheniat 

... 25,384 

24,611 

49,995 

(2) PusbkarnS, 

8,771 

9,174 

17,945 

(3) Srimali ... 

8,318 

8,3 IG 

16,634 

(4) Pirohit ... 

... 31,081 

24,580 

55,G61 

(5) Ddkot ... 

2,646 

2,547 

5,193 

(G) Joshi 

1,393 

1,345 

2,738 

(7) Achardj ... 

5G6 

G49 

1.215 

(8) Others . . . 

... 32,322 

29,693 

62,015 

Total 

... 110,481 

100,915 

211,396 


The proportion of Brahmans to the total population of Marwar comes 
up to 8 '39 per cent. They are the third most numerous caste in Marwar 
being out-numbered by the Jats and Kajputs on^ 3 ^ To attempt a descrip- 
tion of their origin and rise as well as their sub-divisions into numerous 
elans, and innumerable gatras would be a useless task, as the subject has 
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-teen.' fully treated by ^eminent antliors bf'Indian histories. -The highest rank, 
-the '.Brahman oconpies -among 'Hindus/- the ..intellectuahsuperiority he eser- 
'.cises.over .other castes, -and the-veneration that '-loms for him - throur^h ' the 
■:nrhole.sooialias well as religions life of .'a rHindu/are -matters: that admit of 
no question. According to Mr.libbetson, "no child-ishorn, named, betrothed 
'-or married; no'-bodydies-or is- burnt, no journey is undertaken or auspicious 
•day -selected; no house iisbuiit; no lagricultural operation of importance be- 
i gun,. or -harvest gathered- in, without the rBrahmans being feed and fed; a 
/portion. 'of all the produce of the field- is set -apart for their use, they are con- 
•sulted in sickness and- in health, they are feasted in sorrow and in joy.” 

'tThe Brahmans of all tribes” says Eeyd. M. A. Sherring, are origin- 
. ally-, descended from seven Eishis or sages. Each of -these Eishis stands at 
the head of a great. division, the various members of which are further sub- 
. divided, into -sections -termed grofms or classes. Intermarriage , has played 
a great part in, the creation of ne-w gptras among the Brahmans, and it is 
generally believed on the authority of Mann, -that many new tribes were 
continually being created by the intercourse of Brahmans with woman of 
other castes. Generally speaking there arc two great divisions of Bralima-ns 
based on their geographical distribution. Those, who took for their residence 
the traets lying north of Vihdhi&chal range, were called Gour ; while those 
who migratedjtow,ards.the Decqan assumed the name of Deravar. Each 

- of these, divisions is. again sub-divided into five groups or sections. The 
first division consists of (1) Sarsut,. (2) Kankubj (3) Gour (4), Methal and 

; (5)-Utkal, called the “Punch Gour,” and the second comprises;— r(l) Deravar 
:< 2 ) Tallang, . (-3) .Karnita, . <4) Maharashtra and (5) Gurjura, called the 
■■“.-Punch-DeravaT.” 

' The Brahmans of' Mar-vvar belong to both the divisions. Their original 
'profession was to read the sacred 'Vedas or ' to discharge religious duties, but 
now they are found to be Jack of all trades. In Mar war they are mostly 
cultivators, wliile others are employed in Kaj soryice. 

The- manners -aild- customs of thcHrahmaus of -Marwar arc materially 
the same, though'tbey'do not’ intermarry ; the ceremonies of- betrothal also 
differing in different tribes. The custom of ITata or Kerewit is not permis- 

- able among them. 

'-Property is equally divided among the- Brahmans ; between the sens 
'-on the.death of the father. As a- rule, daughter’s- sons do not inherit but the 
Srimali Brahmans failing male-issue of their own/ adopt daughter’s sons. 

■ C II-H-’E-N'I-A Vr-. 

The Chheniat Brahmans consists of sis. different tribes viz., (1) the 
Baimil, (2) the Gour, (3), the G.ujar Gour, (4) the Parik (5) the Khundelw.-il, 
and (6) the Sarsut. Their aggergate number forms nearly onc-fomth part 
■of the total Brahman population in Marwar. 
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Tradition' ass^gts tlic oygatiization oC the system of Chlicniitt to Malia- 
raja Saivai Jey Siiigli of Joyptir, %vlio is said to liave got up, some 150 years 
ago, tlie ceremony of tlio “ jisivcitneclci or sacvijlce of the ?i07'se, a 

■virtual assumption of universal supremacy, in ■wliicli lie invited all tKe 13rali- 
mans of different countries and requested tlicm to eat togetlier, tlius attemp- 
ting to unito them as one. The Bralimans, on tlio otlicr hand, proved too 
rigid to be trespassers on sacred ground or to poach on their homo pre- 
serve. But the Maharaja ivas vain cnougli to introduce some reform in 
commemoration of the grand event he had undertaken. He thereby forced 
the Brahmans of his oivn country to unite as one, and thus the six tribes 
noted above, who ate together, came to he called as Cliheniat. It did not, 
however, effect upon their manners and customs which, xemaiu up to present 
as varied as before. They can only cat together, hut they do not inter- 
marry. As the Brahmans of ISlarwar had also taken part in the ceremony, 
the system of Cliheniat also prevails here, hut since the last 50 y^cars, the 
“ Gour Brahmans” have been excluded from the Cliheniat community of 
Marwar, as the latter have begun to intermarry with Sikliwdl Brahmans, 
who have no objection to eating bread from the hands of the Mahajans. 

Tine ©aisiia. 

The Dainnl Brahmans form the majority among the Cliheniat. They 
trace their lineage to Dudhich Bishi. Many of their nuh-divisions in Marwar 
arc named after the villages in the Nagor District, such as Asopa, Easalya, 
Eathor, AiiduA, Duhaii'a, Didwania &e. They follow Sumartili religion, or 
PuncJiayatan Puja, i. O; worshipping the live deities — Shiva, ’Vishnu, Shakti, 
Ganesh and Suraj together. Their “ Euldevi’' or family deity is called 
“ Dudh-Mutli” of 'whieli there is a temple at village Mangled in Hagor, 
where a large fair is annually held in honor of the deity in the month of 
Asoj. 


The marriage ceremonies or funeral rites are almost tho same among 
the Daimas as are among other Brahmans. In some villages, however, tho 
dead body of an old man is usually carried in a sitting posture. 

The Daimds do not cat flesh, nor do they drink "abater from a well in or 
near a mosque. Their females usually wear two " Dupattas” or riieets when 
riicy go out, and generally tie an extra piece of cloth over their “ Ghagra”’ 
or petticoa'-. They do not fetch water as other women do, and also do not 
use glass “ Churas” hut ivory ones. 

The Dalmds form the literate class of Brahmans in Marwar, as a 
saying runs — Behnd puchh hhd.vo Daimd puchh,” i. c. say either a Dalmd 
or a learned one, both mean the same thing. Their chief occupation is to 
read "Vedas” or to recite " Kathas.” The system of Punchayat is ob- 
served chiefly among the « Easalyds* « Asopds’; and " Eathor” -R'hose elderly 
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•members are termed " Bids.” The Asopa Brahmans chiefly prefer Kdj 
service, and they are said to have held important posts. of Durbar Vakil at 
the Mahratta .court and with the earlier British Residents at Delhi. 

TSie ©OKI*. 

The Gour Brahmans though forming the fountain-head of numerous 
-Brahmanical tribes are found in very small number in Marwar. They state 
they have come from Gout in Bengal, but Sir, H. M. Elliot regards it impro- 
bable for the whole tribe of Grour to have not only left their native seats but 
to have crossed through the countiy of the Kanoujids and dwelt on the other 
side of them. The Revd. M. A. Sherring in quoting the tradition of the Gour 
Taga Brahmans an off-shoot of the G-our, who officiated on the occasion of 
Raja Janamayaji ordering a sacrifice for the destruction of serpents as refer- 
red to in the "Mahabharta” asserts that their original seat was Hariana 
in the Punjab from which they spread out into other parts. General Cun- 
ningham suggests that Gour is the old name of " Gonda,” while Sir George 
Campbell in liis Ethnology of India makes the word as a mere abbreviation 
of " Guggari’ or Ghargur, a chief tributary of the Sarswati. According to 
the local tradition they trace their descent from Galub Rishi, and declare 
they have originally come from Bengal with Rdjd Mdn Singh of Jeypur 
during the reign of Akbar. They are divided into 1444 clans of which very 
few are found in Marwar. They profess Vishnuism, Though they state 
'they have come from Bengal they abstain from the use of meat and fish. 
They are very rigid in preserving the purity of their caste. They are gene- 
rally not literate and -mostly subsist on private service. 

•The ©Kjar 

The Gujar Gour from au offshoot of the Gour Brahmans, tracing their 
descent from Gotam Rishi. Their original home in Marwar was the village 
" Gordi” which, from its being in the vicinity of Guzrat, gave the tribe the 
name of Gujar Gour. They are divided into four " Gotras" and have got 
84 hhamps or sub-divisions. They are followers of Shiva, some also wor- 
shipping Vishnu, and are the Prohits of Mabeshri Mahdjans. The same 
customs and manners prevail among them as are in vogue with the Gour 
Brahmans, though they can not intermarry with the latter. 

Tkc Parilf. 

The Parik Brahmans trace their lineage to a Rishi named Fdrdsur. 
They are said to have come in Marwar fram the North-Western Provinces, 
and^tld forfhefirnttimein Sambhar and Nagor. They are divided 
into 103 IcJiamps on sub-divisions of which many are found in Manrar. 
They follow Vishnu, and worship Balab-Kul or Sampardhdi, They differ m 
their marriage ceremony from other Brahmanical tribes in the fact that they 
supply CJmra to the bride after the ceremony of phera” is performed, and 
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it is also optional them to reject the betrothal when once contracted. 
Their chief occupation is to do “ puja,” but those Jiving in the country’- aro 
generally cultivators, others employing themselves in private service. 

The KlmiMlchval. 

The KhundelwAl Brahmans originally came as is generally believed 
by them from Eiliundela i)i Jeypnr named after their ancestor the Khundel 
Bishi. They are divided into 52 clans of which very few are found in [Mar- 
war, and their names are mostly after the villages they dwell in. They are 
chiefly engaged in private service, a very small number being also cultiva- 
tors. 


The Sarsiit. 

The Sarsut Brahmans take their name from the River Sarswati in 
the Punjab to which province they properly belong. In Marwar a different 
origin is however alleged. The tradition says that Brahma had a daughter 
named Sarswati who was married to Budhich Rishi from whom a son was 
born and named Sardsur. His descendants came to he called Sdrsnt. They 
are said to have come in Marwar from Kanowj with Rao Siaji. Iir Mallani 
they came from Bikanere, and are the Pirohits of the JSits. They are [divi* 
ded into 52 clans or “ Khamps’' of which the chief found in Marwar are (1) 
Badar, (2) Bara Ojah, 0) Chhota Ojah, (4) Gulgird, (5) Patab, (6> Joshi, 
(7) Moth, and (8) Taona. 

They are the followers of Shiva but are not rigid in their observance 
of caste-rules. They can eat and smoke with Banyas, dUiatris, or Kayasths, 
and in the hills of the Punjab they also cat flesh. The are said to be the 
earliest and most simple and pure Hindus of vedie faith, and' are described 
by Sir J obn Malcolm as forming a considerable proportion of the most indus- 
trious cultivators in Malwa. In Marwar they also cultivate but mostly 
live on charity. 
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Tm FUSMKAE^'A. 

The Fushkarna Brahmans form one of the sub-clivisions of the Gurjars, 
the fifeh triba of the Puncii-Doravar Brahmans. They bear a projsortion 
of 8-4f*» per cent to tho total Brahman population of Marwar and form the 
tliird most nuinerou? class of Brahmans, only tho Pirohits and the Chheniat 
community cxeecdiug them in number. “ They get their name,” says !Mr. 
John Wilson ‘^from the lake of Pushkar or Pohkar near Ajmere.” Speak- 
-ing of their origin. Col. Ted says, "it is said that they were Beldars, and 
excavated the sacred lake of Pushkar or Pohkar for which act thej'- obtained 
the favor of tho deity and tho grade of Brahmans with the tittle of Pobkar- 
na. Their chief object of emblematic worship, the Klnidcdi, a kind of pick- 
axe used in di"'"ino- seems to favor this tradition.” Little or no importance 

OO -O , * 

is, however, attached 4o thi.s tradition by the Brahmans of ifarwar, wlu^- 
relate a different story of their forming a new class under the name of Push- 
karnas. They say that they originally belonged to Sindh and their first 
representatives are said to hare been collected at Sirimal now called Bhiii- 
mal in the Jaswantpura district, where a large number of Brahmans from 
difforont parts had assembled to celehi-ate the marriage of Lxiclisliimi with 
Bhagxvan, in the house of Bhargu Rishi. Some dispute arose in the cere- 
inonj-. It was proposed to place the tilal- first on the' forehead of Gautain 
Rishi, and then on tho otheis. The Sindhi Brahmans- objected to it, and the 
followers of Gautam jironouuced imprecatious on them. ' They left the place- 
, anti v.'ero assisted in having a revenge by a female demon named iSarlca, 
who used to visit Sirimal and take away the daughtei’s of the Brahmans at 
the time of their marriage. The dissenting parties were afterwards recon- 
ciled by one Raja Punj who styled the Sindhi Brahmans as Pushkarna 
from the word FusMi or support they rendered in matters of religion. 
Sarka is now called Unla-clcvl from riding on a camel, and is worshipped bj 
the Pushkarnas as a deity. 

The Pusbkarnas arc Eakl,to have come to Marwar from Sindli to- 
which place their language has a close afiinity. They ate iiutnerous in 
Pokaran. They are tall and athletic and arc g-encrally found bearded. 
Though they are very clever in making intrigue.^, but at the same time 
they boast of being always faithful to those whom they ser%e. They hai’e 
little concern with any trade and chiefly follow agriculture, luit a laigc- 
Tvoportion of their urban population is employed in. R.ij service. “ The- 
'member.s of this caste,” says Col. Walter, rose tcomincuec during the reign 
of Maharaja Takhat Siagh and held the offices of Diwaii and Bukhshi.” 

Tliere are 14 Gotras and 84 clans among tljc Pushkarnas, each Goira- 
having two separate JCuldevis or family deities. They can marry in thcii. 
own Gotra, the distinction of Kuldcyi being only observed. 
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The following is a detail of their Golras and clans with names of family 


Golra. 


1 Bharadawaj,.. 


ICuldtvi. 
1 Jajla 


-Kalrcoha, 


2 Sandlus 


3 Gantam 


4 TJpmanus 


5 Eapul 

6 Chundarhas... 


7 Lodun 


8 Parasur 


9 Koshyap 


10 Haritus 


1 1 Sunlins 


J Chamnnda /uy)to or Bditra, 

I Darii — : Bodha or FiroliU^ 

Sukhmana Kada, 

"1^ Shiv da— Kcdia, 

J Subhudra ^kTadha, 

T Sakhurubari Thukar, 

J Singhbaheni Buttu, 

1 Jaya Kavasthalia, 

J Sangi hlula or Gathia, 

1 Saiiatuii ^Dugra, 

J Sukhmana-;: — ^Barmen, 

"I Biturna- Baiti, 

J Shirnkarseni Amblia, 

I Chamunda Chotia, 

Jlahakali Ojah, 

I Dharajogni Borah, 

llakatdunti Kai, 

I Sunchai Rvwja, 

Sdrda Aehn, 

] Asapuri Bisa, 

J Kafyaini- 


12 Euchchhus... 


Sheopirya- 


-Tetur, 

-Miithir. 


13 Kavsus 


J Sukhmana -Buchchha, 

"I Euktambur Kamria, 

J Haripiiya ^Basu, 

« IMjal 1 G.I.; ' 


J Jugnaik 


ka- 


-Sokra, 


C'lans. 

Tunf/s:d or Bias, 

Clnilra, 

Hcdilo, 

Kirta, 

Joshi, 

Godilna, 

Kundol, 

Mahatma, 

Kolani, 

Joshi, 

Petha, 

Jeonewn, 

Jlcrtal, 

Puchhtara, 

Hnrush, 

Bajah, 

Lodah, 

Ivanuan, 

Jlamdeo, 

Sosdhara, 

Bigai, 

Eutta, 

Muohehhur, 

Somnath, 

Kirayat, 

Kirar, 

Siha, 

Khig, 


deities. 

Jfuthai 

Acharnj 

M dollar 

Xowla. 

Madhu. 

Gotamo 

Dota. 

Bujar. 

Jur. 

Jut. 

Eama. ' 

Lapusia. 

Kupli. ■ - 

Parecha. 

Puma. 

Jliud. 

Jlumatia. 

L^idiir or Kdk- 
U^padhia. 

Ted: or ^lukta- 
Birang. . ' , 

Bulla. 
Pariharia. • 

Tihosia, ■ 

Bias, 

Clnira. 

Godana. 

Buhara. 


A~Tho clans in Italic* we found in JodLpors. 
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, , adds grea% to -the magnificence of the affair in a loeaHty iiev ob 
serre eight p/i6ms or iierambulations. In the first four rounds, tiie bridl 

.aud walivS four tunes round the fire. 

expensive 

t«'eK-ef7 Y relations are fed for ton days and oa tlio 

•i, ^ the whole community is considered more heccf- 

ry than on occasions of Joy. Tlie system of shaving heads prevails to an 
x remo degree among them. Even the reniotost relations are hound to trat 
tiieniselres siiared on the demise of their kinsman. 

» 

various suh-divisions, the chief of whicit 
ate-- jep,ri 5 }jj^ the Bias, the Joshis, the Kallas, the Bobras, the Epa. 
dhias &c. ^ 

^ The Piroliits Avere formerly called Bodhas aud they hold hereditary 
■0 ice of dtate to perform' all the ceremonies on occasions of deaths amongst 
fficni erg the ruling fariiily. They are divided into several elans. When 
id odliporb fort rvas built by Bao Jodha, a Birohit, as is generally believed 
fu his linger and sprinkled the blood in the foundation, uttering a ble.'rSing 
or the stability of the Eathor power as long as the Pushkamas would exist. 

IS descendents are called Polra-Pirohit, The /f/ictcirpahas are the des- 
cendonts of Khelarpal who was a Pu'shkarna Brahman. Ho is said to Lave 
>een the Birohit of the Bhafi Eajputs, and had accompanied Eani Pimla- 
< e of Jesuliucre when she was married to Eao Satalji of ^larwar and 
, Vr'ho.-iG nanie is .still known in connection with the Phulelao tank. Khetar- 
I ‘ Ar^ niurdcred in an affray and is'worshipped under the name of Khciar- 
' , r He' has- a Tfian for him in the Jodhpore city , near the school 

Aultiing whore h6 was killed. The Siri-PiroMis or the Gh'anvanis as they 
gencrally called, are also known by the name of Eatliois. The siory. 
cuiToiit about them is that when. Marwar was taken by rkurangzeb, Sfaha-' 
Ajit Singh who was then a minor, was brought up for a period of more 
ten years, under the cafe of one Jngguji, for which service he was 
Created a Pitohit, and awarded a high Tazim or distincion in court. The 
young Maharaja rvds so greatly attached to the Pirohit that he was regarded 
a hiother by him, and for this reason, his dcscondcnts came to be ca’Ied 
Rathors, and they mostly follow their m'anficrs and customs. 

The Bias is also an beraditnry office ho’ddr of state. " He perrorms,” 
Col. kfattcr dcEcribea, '• all five religions ccfofnohies in which tec jraha- 
?»ja himself has to take p.VriJ siidlr as' th'it of inib-lkirion to tko Gitddi, 
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Tnarrlagos &:c Pavda aystem is observed in the families of those inenmhents 
They have tlieir several sub-divisions. Hie ^ctiJiatccti Piets are the dcscGn- , 
dents of Tapaji, who was made Bias by Rao Maldeo, and who laid tlio ^ 
foundation of J'qjn Baori, the most ancient artificial reservoir in the Jedh- 
pore city. It was completed by his son Xatlia, after whom the clan tabes 
Its name. The ISTathawat females generally wear two chqyattas or sheets 
and do not go out to fetch water. The Girdharot Bias arc the dcscendcnts 
of Givdharji who is said to have accompanied Raja Amar Singh to Agra 
against the IMohamcdan army, fell there in a battle and is worshipped as 
Girdhir pir. He has a than near Tapi Baori in Jodhpore. Tlie Tij ortho 
tiiird day of Saivan on wliich he died is observed as a day of mourning by ' 
liis posterity. The females do not wear new clothes nor do they employ 
themselves in grinding or w^caving on that da 3 ^ The (Jhatani Bias do not 
wear tui-bau during tlio Iloli festival, and wi*ap a JPolia or a piece of clotli 
round their heads. They go under the impre.ssiou that some one of their ', 
clan is sure to die during the fc.stival. The i-cason assigned is that one of 
their ancestors had at vci-y early timte, shown some disreS 2 Ject to the god- 
dess* who still continuc.s to revenge upon his posterity.. As they abound in 
Jodhpore, the idea often appears to be true either by some natural cause or 
an accident. The Jnna Bias were oiiginallj' Pirohits, but they do not iuter* 
marry with them. Ponnerly' their title was Joshi, now they arc called Bias. 

The J'oshis are likewise divided into several clans. The Chandtvani 
Jeshis were originally Pirohits. Their ancestor, Busdeo is said to he the 
first Pirohit of the Jcysulmcre Rawal named Deo Raj Bhati who being 
inu-sued by a ^Rlaliomedau army in about Sambat.yenr 900, sought refuge 
with Busdeo, and the latter with a view to deceive the Mnhomedan sevoys 
gave his owu clothes, and Janexi (^sacred thread) to the refnjee and allorved 
one of liis sons named Ratnaji to take meals in comjrany with him. Rawal 
rvas thus saved, but Ratnaji was declared to be an out-caste. He was 
consequently made a Barhut by the Rawal, and his descendents came to La. 
called Rcitnu Charans. Tlio descendents of Busdeo came to-Marwar during, 
the time of Rao Maldeo, and when the latter visited Jeysuhnore to marry 
a daughter of the Rawal, the Bhatis deternrined to murder him. One- 
Raghuji Pirohit is said to have revealed the sacret to Maldeo, rvho took bis 
saviour with him to Jifarwar, and from that time his descendents ceased to 
be the Pirohits ofi the Bhatis. The family devoted itself to the scieuco of 
astronomy and carrrc to be caded Joshis.. Chundu, the .son of RagUuji ha.? ■ 
been a groat astronomer arrd his Clmnd^i P-nnohanah or ahnonic-has a wide 
renown throughout India. The Joshis are said to bear a long- 

standing enmity with the Ohalani Bias, tliough they freely intermarry now- 
Thc saj'ing runs:. — 

: Adh her Dnlrkban nd HilU'. 

Adh b^r 3fusa nd Billi. 

Adh bdr Kaguz nd Ivutta. 

Adh, bdr Ch-tindu nd Chutta. 
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1 . e. there exists a rerj^ aneieut emnitj'- between a Cliunclwatii Joshi and a 
Chatani Bias as is found between Dukhhan and Delhi, mouse and cat, 
as also paper and scissoi-s. The Cholia Joshis are said to have come 
to Jodhpore during the time of Raja Udej' Singh. They do not observe 
the lloli festival, nor do they like to see its flame, as they believe that one of 
their ancestors, had formerly been a victim to it. Every one is aware of 
the horrid tale of an Arya-Punthi Brahman on whose virgin daughier, as Col. 
Tod mentions, Raja XJdcy Singh had cast an eye. “In order to r a re her from 
polution,” says Col. Tod, “ he dug a sacrificial pit, and having slain his daugh- 
ter, cut her into fragments, and mingling therewith pieces of flesh from his 
own person, made the Ao7?ia or burnt sacrifice lo Aya-Mata and as the 
smoke and flame ascended, he jmonounecd an imprecation on the Raja. Let 
peace he a stranger to him ! and in three pahars, three days, and three 
years let me have rerengiL ! Then exelaimii g. “ fIJy Jtitiire dwelling is 
the Dahi IScwi (jnoperly Tajn Baori) sprung info fhe flaming ]:i6.” The 
same shade who haunted the imagination of the Raja, is believed to have 
his rcsideneo in S’apz Baori, and for this re- son no bodj' dares to go down 
the reservoir alone, hut it forms ait excejitiou in the ease of <a Chotia Joslii 
Avhoso ancestor named Buti-Mali is said to liave overjiowcicd the spirit and 
taken a promise from him not to harm his descendenfs. One Baluji a Chc- 
tia Joshi, who was the TIakim of SIcrta district, during jNIaharaja Bijcy 
Singh’s reign is said to have introduced the system of Dal being given with 
flour in u Petia or a grant of one day’s food, which was not the case before. 

The Kalla Brahmans regard themselves free from the eficct of Bhivas- 
pai or Jupiter when it sinks down. ISTo restrictions are observed by them 
during the period of its disappearance as are binding upon other castc.s. 
They believe that one of their ancestors had taken the star down on earth 
and liad obtained a promise from it not to be inauspicious to bis posterity. 
Onotber woi'k of respect for them in society is that they are never alluded 
to in abusive songs b}' the Pafars or dancing girls, notwithstanding anj’^ 
great temptation which might be oflbrod to them for the jmrpose. The 
reason alleged is that the Ptdars are said to liai e acompanied the JCallas 
from Jeysulnierc to Phalodi and Avere also maintuined by them. One 
Cbundan ICalla has been a man of cclebiitj", and is worshipped at Jca^suI- 
inere. His followers generally wear a thread in his name, which is believed 
to seri’C as an antidote to .snake and dog bites. 

The Bobras have also tlieir many .sub-divisions, and arc regarlcd as 
guides in matters of Niat or caste feast. They make estimates of all eata- 
bles and fioir decisions arc acted uiion by the mombei-s of the wliolc com- 
munity. 

Of the Upadhias, there arc two divisions Those connected with the 
liiahittar-hhana or the Darbar jicgcon house are en si krod as out-caste, and 
cannot, in'e. marry nith lh:ir high easlc members. 
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TEE SmSMAM BRAMMAKS. 

The Sirlmalis claim connexion with the Punch-Deravar Brahmans being 
a sub-division of the Guijars. They bear a proportion of 7:86 per cent to 
the total Brahman population of Marwar and stand next to Pushkarnas in 
respect of number. *' They derive their designation,” says Mr. John Wilson 
from the town of Shrimal now called Bhinmal lying to the N. W, of Abu 
and intermediate between that mountain and the river Luni. Their dialect 
has a close resemblance to the Gujrati tongue, from which place they are 
said to have come to Marwar. Tliey are generally known by the name 
of Gujrati Brahmans in other parts of India. Their wide dispersion has 
divided them into several divisions called Amnai, the chief of which, as 
found in Marwar are the Marivart Sirimalis and the 3Ieywari Sirimalis. 
But “ they are not indisposed,” says Mr. John Wilson to intermarry with 
one another. Subsequently there were formed, not more than a century 
ago, two more Amnais called JUkh and Latkan, the organization of which 
is attributed to the fact that a Sirimali Brahman of Merta town in Marwar, 
had murdered his wife,, and was consequently excluded from the caste. 
But being a man of substance, he celebrated a grand feast to ■ which a 
large number of Brahmans was Invited. Those who joined the ceremqw 
were designated as Rikh Amnai, and the other were called Latkan. There' 
is, however, no restriction of eating together or intermarrying between them. 
They have got 14 Gotras which belong to two divisions founded on the 
Vedas they profess. The first seven are called Yajurvedis and the remain- 
ing are designated as Sa'tnavedis. Each Gotra has one K'uldevi, and it i» 
for this reason, that the Sirimalis, unlike the Pushkarnas, do dot marry in 
their own Gotra. They are also divided into 84 Aiitanks or sub-divisions 
such as Joshi, Bohra or Bias named chiefly with reference to the particular 
locality they lived in, or on account of the particular profession they took 
to, in course of time. Tire following is a detail of their Gotras and clans 
with names of family deities : — 


6otra. 


JCuldevi. 


Clans. 


1 Bharadawaj. , . ^ BundxiJcshani 


S Sandlus ...j- Khernkuria 


a. 


3 Gautam ^ .Araslitavivja 

I 


4 , Hapul •Vs U Survi 


.5 Ghundarhas... I Mahalvikshimi 
,6 Ijodun ...j- Chuwanda 

7 Buchchhu* ...^ Bdlgori 
' 8 ■ TJpmaBUs . . . Nagnecha 


9 Barasur 


Vatyakshani 


10 Kashyap ... >- Yogeshvaria 


11 Haritu* 


Sidh Chawanda. 


12 Sunkus ... > Yarunarchi 


13 Karaa* 


14 Miidgal 


Kamlcshmi 
...|- Yaranunaa 


(1) Ojali Bhopal, (2) Bias Bhopal, (3) Tir- 
wari Bhopal, (4) Jo.sbi Bhopal, (5) Tir- 
■waii Unanrna, (6) Tirwari Bhian, (7) 
Tlrwari Chokhaehur, (8) Tirwari Nirna 
kirod,(9) Ojah Nolakha, (10) Davd Pha- 
ria, (1 1) Bias Nolakha, (1 2) Davd Nar^- 
cha, (13) Bohra Beta, (14) Joshi Bavaria. 

(1) Dav^ Kiria, (2) Bohra Dhand.alwari, 
(3) Bohra Kiria, (4) Bohra Pundia. 

(1) Davd Lumpova, (2) Davd Saachalva- 
ria, (3) Thakur Lapsa, (4) Dave Punchh- 
terora, (5) Davd Gautamia, (6) Joshi 
Gautamia. 

(1) Dave Panolia, (2) 'Davd Dalvata, (3) 
Dave Mutararnnecha, (4) Davd Puma- 
necha, (5) Davd Jiwanccha, (6) Davd 
Pharia, (7) Thakur Bheria, (8) Ojah 
Bundhalia, (9) Davd Llauaputrepathak, 
(10) Thakur Kapijul. 

(1) Dave Hadiarnakelwaria, (2) Davd 
Yiituria, (3) Joshi Vdturia. 

(1) Dave Kochar, (2) Da^'d PathtJc, (3) 
Bias Kochar. 

(1) Tirwari Daso, (2) Dave Kurncria, (3) 
Tirwari Sunga, (4) Joshi Parecha, (5) 
Awastia Jeuoliui. 

(1) Tirwari Mer. 

(1) Tirwari Gadeh, (2) Bias Gadeli, (.1) Ti- 
wari Nar^cha, (4) Tirwari Jekhalia, (5) 
Ojah Chundesha. 

(1) Tirwari Jajdola, (2) Tirwari Ayachi, 
(31 Tirwari Kasbyapi Dehwaria, (4) 
Tirwari Yatsuhalia, (5) Joshi Paorotra, 
(6) Joshi Chundesha, (7) Joshi Punciiuh 
lia, (8) Bias Bhanbut, (9) Tirwari, Lor- 
wacharia, (10) Bias Purccha, (11) Tir- 
rvari Karchuuda, (12) Bohra Jajdola. 

(1) Ojah Acharia. 

(1) Tirwari Tokar, (2) Tiiwvari Bakulia, 
(3) Ojah Bakulia, (4) Dave IJnamna, 
(5) Bias Dibla, (6) 0)ah Tokar, (7) Bias 
Bakulia, (8) Davd Jlutkar, (9) Tirwari 
, Sai-gra, (10) Tirwari Jekhalia, 

(1) Ojah Sulia, (2) Tirwari Suita, (3) Tir- 
wari Kauodra, (4) A-wasti Kauodra, 
(5) Joshi Nartecha,(G) Thakur Kart ccha. 

(1) Davd Dutia, (2) Davd Yelaria, (-3) 
Davd Chopaneria, (4) Dave Goddi. 
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The SiflmaHs are mostly followei-s of Shiva; their chief deity e,r Kxtldevi 
being Maha-Liukhshimi. Some maniage ceremonies among them are also 
peculiar to their own caste. When the bridegroom goes to touch the Torun 
in the bride’s house, he is accompanied by his mother, and the latter together 
with the mother of the bride walks four times round the Choivri. The next 
day, the hridegi'oom wraps a Dhoti or loose cloth instead of rich dicss and 
ornaments, goes to his father-in-law’s house, and takes four rounds with his 
bride. The day following, he takes the bride in his arms, and again takes 
her four times round the lire. JVata or Kureiva is not allowed among them. 

Projiert}’' is equally divided among the Sirimalis, and in the absence 
of an heir, the son of a daughter is also adopted. Potty dis2:)Utes are gene- 
rallj’^ settled through the Punchayat. They are always very scrupulous 
about their ceremonial j)uvity, and do not cat food or drinlc water brought 
by any other than their own caste. They also do not oat garlic, carrot, 
onion, and musurpulses. They do not put their cooked food in an iron, 
brass, or earthen jrot, nor do they make use of cloth and Pur, Feepnl or Ak 
leaves for the purpose. The use of liquor or tobacco is strictly probibited.. 

They chioflj' act as irriests and take part in the marriage and funeral 
ceremonies of the Hindus. They remember the verses of the "Vedas by-— 
rote, though now without understanding them. Put they once produced 
the greatest Pundits among them, and as Mr. John Wilson .says, '* the cele- 
brated Sanskrit poet Magba who is said to havo lived in the times of Phoj 
Raja belonged to thoLr fraternity.” They are not cultivators, and ns Col. 
Walter remarks, “ they go from house to house begging for grain. They 
are so fond of begging that a Brahman of their caste, who is said to have 
been, at some time past, made a pargana officer in Marwar could not help 
enquiring if his Petia or grant of a day’s food was inserted in the order of 
his appointment. They also trade on a small scale, and lend money pri- 
vately thereby collecting immense sums. But they do not use money 
during their life time, though they siiend a good deal in funeral ceremomos. 
for vhich there runs a saying — Sirimali Jelan kamave aur muan kltava^' 
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TKS FiRonim 

,Tlie Piroliits form the liighest proportion among the Brahmans. They 
are for the most part^ the Zemindars in Marwar, holding extensive land un- 
der tSasan given to them in charity by the Eajas and other big Jagirdars, 
of whom they claim to be the liercditaiy priests. They are chiefly employed 
in seeking husbands for the daughters of Bajjjuts, in attending at the 
ceremonies of betrothal and marriage, and in officiating as Pirohits on the 
occasion of instalation or succession of an heir. But being totally unaware 
with the Sanskrit texts, they know very little of their duties, and hire other 
learned Brahmans for the purpose. 

They arc not very rigid in their caste rules, and have no ohjcction to 
cat broad cooked iu the house of Rajputs or other Hindus. They have a 
very low standing in the Brahmanhood, and the wearing of Jencu or the 
sacred thread which forms an essential thing for a Brahman, is a question of 
their wdll. They are said to ba the progenj* of several degraded Brahman 
sub'Catcs, including also some Rajput clement among them. 

They generally follow Vishnuism. Their ceremonies of betrothal and 
marriage are nearly similar to those of Rajputs. Opium is partaken of on 
the Gccasicn of betrothal, and tlic inaiTiagc ceremony comprises four pheras 
or perambulations round the sacred fire. The Sirimali Brahmans generally 
act as their priests, but among the Sewar Pirohits, the Pushkarna Brah- 
mans discharge these functions. They burn their dead, but the shaving of 
the heads of heirs or other relatives is not considered compulsorj'. It is 
observed by well-to-do men only, who can afford to perform Mosar in which 
ceremony, the caste people are fed on the 12tli day. TJic system of making 
adoption very rarely prevails among the Pirohits; the ]>roperty being equally 
divided among the relatives, and on account of there being numerous share- 
holders, the villages hold by them am found to be bai'dly jDrosporous. 

They follow no other calling but cultivation, and possess land almost 
iu all the parganas. Such grants arc made to them by the Raj])ut nobilify 
chiefly at the time of death, 'and they pay no rent for the laud they hold. 
They do not bog, but receive without murmur what is given to them iu 
charity. Thej' till their own lantl, their females also working with them in 
the fields. Possession of land is eonsidei-ed a mark of honor amoim the 

• O 

Pirohits as among the Kajput.-i. Those who hold villages reckon themselves 
superior to those who possess land only. The former can marry the daugh- 
ters of the latter without giving them any in return. 

There are also some Hatrayat Pirohits in the districts of Jalor and 
Godwar, who allow widow marriage or Kata, but they occu]>y a very inferior 
jwsition. and cannot intermarry with the Pirohits of other dLsti-icts. Tlicy 
liavc got their several sub-divisions, and sc))aratG Rajput clans have their 
own Pirohits. The chief of them may briefly be noticed here. 
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1 — ^Tlie liajgurs aro the Pirohits of the Putiwars and claim [their 
origin from Agni-lcund of Abu like the Punwar Kajputs. They say that 
their ancestor was produced from the hund uttering the -words Ram Ram 
before the Pumvar proginator -who came out saying JUctr Mar. The Piro- 
hit then addressed the Kajput thus — Tu Parmar hun Gur Raj ro, i. e. 
" thau art the destroyer of enemies -while I am thine priest.” He was then 
acknowledged as a pi-iesb by the Pumvar and being styled as Raj, was gran- 
ted the village of Ajari as jay ir, which now lies in Sirohi. The Eajgurs 
hold villages and land in Siwana and Pachbhadra districts. “They are/ says 
Mr. John Wilson “not confined to Eajputana, but are found wherever the 
Eajputs are scattered. They call themselves Brihat (Brishtd) or Broken 
Brahmans. By the regular Brahmanhoed they are despised, but they have 
great influence v^herever they are found, as family priests, astrologers, secu- 
rities for life and property collectors of debts and substitutes in moral res- 
ponsibility (1) for the sins of their clients.” 

Col. G. K. M. Walter thus speaks of them: — “TliCise men are the 
Pirohits of the Thakurs of Mallani ; their duty is to escort the ashes of their 
deceased masters to the Ganges. At weddings they receive from all classes 
of Hindus what is locally known as lih i. e. presents in money ; they -hold 
land rent free from Thakurs.” 

They have got their several sub-divisions, the chief of which aro : — 

(1) Abetd, (2) Kurlia, (3) Hardo, (4) Piplia, (5) Mundar, (6^ Sindliap, 
(7) Pidia, (8) Ojah, (9) Boraluchha, (10) Silora, (11) Badmera, (12) Nagdra.. 

The Sindhajp Piroldts were formerly the priests of Chohan Eajputs, 
but they do not now attend upon them, and are the Pirohits of other Rajputs. 
They enjoy Sasan chiefly in Pachbhadra, Sheo and Sanchore districts. 

2 — ^The UdecTia Pirohits are the priests of Deora Rajputs and trace 
their lineage to Udali Rishi. They hold Sasan villages . in the district of 
Godwar, and are divided into following clans: — 

(1) Phandur, (2) Lakha, (3) Dhumdhumla, (4) Dig.ari, (5) Davial, (6) 
Kesiria, (7) Hulya, (8) Borah (9) Sakwana, (10) Tiryari, (11) Eawal, (12) 
Sepdo, (13) Netrur, (14) Luchhiwal, (15) Pdndcha, (16) Rndwa, (17) Titopa, 
(18) Bavaria. 

3 — ^The Jagurival Pirohits trace their descent from Bdl Rishi, and are 
the Pirohits of Sindhal Rathors whom they arc said to have accompanied 
from Sheo to Jaitaran. They mostly hold villages in Jalor, Godwar, and 
Jaitaran parganas. They have not any suh-clan or caste. 

4 — The Panchlor Pirohits also claim their origin from the Agni- 
kund of Ahu tracing their lineage to Parasur Rishi. They have no sub 
division, and hold Sasan in Siwana district. 
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5 — The Siha Ph’ohits trace their pedigree to Gantam Rishi and 
declare that they came to Marwar from Pushkar. They hold two large 
villages in God war district, and have the following sub-divisions : — 

, (1) Siha, (2) Kevancha, (3) Hatla, (4) Rarbudda, (5) Bohtia. 

G — The Palliival Pirohifs are the priests of Sisodia Rajputs. Thej- 
beloD-o-ed to Palliwal community of Bi’abmans, but after the destruction of 
Pali by Riio Siaji, they joined the Pirohits and intermarried with them. 
Their chief divisions are : — 

(l) Gundocha, (2) INIiihta, (3) Balbucha, (4) Gota, (5) Sauthwa, (6) Xch- 
wana, (7) Agesuria, (8) Gomtiwal, (9) Pokarna, (10) Thaiiak, (11) Charak, 
( 12 ) Balecha, (13) Mor, (14) Bhagora, (15) Naucwal, (16) Karmana, (17) 
Dhamauia. 

The first three divisions hold a good many nourishing villages in the God- 
war district that were granted to them by Rana Jlokal of klcy war to whose 
territory the district then belonged. The story curreat in iilarwar shows 
that' the Rana, while returning from Sirohi after his marriage, passed 
through the district of Godwar which abounded in villages, rich with green 
fields and presenting a delightful scenery. The new Rani took a fancy to 
them, and as the camp proceeded on, she at once felt the contrast, casting as 
may be said " a longing lingering look behind.” The Rana with a view to 
please his bride asked her if she desired to take the valtages home. The Rani 
insisted upon the proposal of ilokal, who having sent for tire Brahmans, 
granted the villages to them in charity, assuring the Rani that by this 
process, they both will enjoy the villages not only here, but in the no-vt world 
too. 

7 — ^The Scivar Pirohits are the pric.sts of Jodha and Simda Ratliorcs. 
They say that they wcx'c originally connected with the Gour-Bralunans, 
and that their ancestor by name Dcpal accompanied Rao Siaji from Kanouj 
to jMarwar, where his descendants became associated with the klarwar Piro- 
hits and intermarried with them. They occupy a superior jiosition among 
other Pirohits, taoth as regards their number and their social standing, and 
hold Sasan villages almost in rdl the districts of ir.arwa.r, .allotted to them in 
different reigns. The chief of them are the villngcs cf Barli and 
Tcovi in the Jodhpore district, granted to one of their predecessors named 
Baraaji by Rao Jodha, about mcr-a than 400 years ago. Damaji is 
considered to have boon a man of good luck among bis caste, being favoured 
with a grant of -large and fiouvisbing estates. He used to live, as the stoiy 
goos, at Chvtor with Rao Rir ilull, and when the latter was put to death 
by the Sisodia Rajputs, bis sou Rao Jodha and other followers fled from tlic 
place, with the oxcoplion of his uncle, Chuudawat Bhhn Singh, wRo wa.s 
indulging at that cricis, in so sound a sleep that ho could not be awnlmnod, 
and was consequently left there alone to meet his fate. Bamnji only stayed 
there with him. The day following Bhim was arrested and ordered to ho 
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their ancestor Dudhaji was employed by Ilru^ii<^eh act vras const erc^^ 
ccz’tain number of horses from foreign territories, wlmiscesr.^nt enjoy 
as very low. They do not hold any big village in Jagtf?w^ 
land in several parganas. Their sub-divisions arc: — 

^“'K'ial, (6) 

(1) Kutba, (2) Bias (3) Sunlchwalia, (4) Raithak, (5) Lan]^,"-^^^ 
Ldpliojar, (7) Ghania, (8) Podunval, (9) Mayor, (10) Mahinwal, (11) Hadi, 
(12) Lobaria, (13) Eudulia, (14) Ruclwa, (15) Gundhnra, (IG) Muudvi, (17) 
Kadaria. 

1 0 — ^Tho Rai-Gur Piroliits are the priests of Sonugra Chohans, and 
enjoy Jagir in the districts of Pali, Jalor, and God war. 

11 — ^Thc Jfimna Pirohits were originally the Goyal Rajputs and (12) 
the Mca’al Pirohits formerly belonged to the Punwars. 

1 3 — The JBJiunvaria Piroldis claim their descent from the Ad-Gour 
Brahmans and were formerly the priests of Eaolot Bliatis, but ceased’ to Le 
so, when the latter migrated from Dcravar. They hold land in Malkni and 
Jalor parganas. 
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Wia ©AKOT. 


The Diikot Brahmans belong to the Puneh-Gour group, and bear a 
proportion of 2‘45'per cent to the total Brahman population of Marwar. 
They arc also called Desantries in Marwar, and in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces are known by the name of Bhadries, or Bhaddalis so called from 
following the tenets of Bhaddal^ though Sir, H- IM. Elliot describes them as 
a branch of the Edkot. In Benaras they are likewise spoken of by the 
term of Bbanririyas where as the Revd. Shorring remarks they are men of 
considerable influence and also discharge the functions of guides to the mul- 
tituides of pilgrims who visit the sacred city from all parts of India. 

Mr. Denziel Ibbetson quotes the following tradition of their origin : — • 

“ Raja Jasratb, father 'of Ram Chundar liad excited the anger of 
Saturday by worshipping all other Gi'ahs but him. Saturday accordingly 
rained fire on Jasrath’s city of Ayudhia, Jasrath wished to propitiate him, 
but the Brahmaus feared to take the offerings for dread of the consequoncc.s 
so Jasrath made from the dirt of his body one Daha JRishi who took the 
offerings and was the ancestor of D.tkots by Sudra woman. The other 
Brahmans, however, disowned him ; so Jasrath consoled him by pi’omising 
that all Brahmans should ia future consult his children.” 

According to the story current in Marwar, which fornrs tho supple- 
ment to the above tradition, the Dilkots are said to be the descendants of a 
Brahman girl named Sawatri and afterwards styled as Bhadli, who became 
the wife of Daka Jiishi, above alluded to. Sawatri was famous for her power 
in prophecy, especialiy regarding the rain-fall, and was the daughter of one 
Dehunter Bed, the family priest of Raja Parichhat, and a great astrologer 
and soothsayer of his time. The priest died of snake bite, but with a view 
to make tho gift of prophecy hereditary among his posterity, he had taken 
precaution by advising his sons to eat up his dead body, instead of burning 
it. The father’s injunctions were being duly’^ acted upon, when Bhagwan 
appeared there in disguise of a Brahman, and reprimanding the sons for tho 
heuious act they, as Bralimans, were going to commit, requested them to 
throw away the flesh cooked. The sons obeyed the command in spite of 
the remonstrances of their sister, Sawatri, whom they expelled from tic 
house in accordance with the advice of the Brahman in-cognito. Sawatri 
thus met Daka Rishijn the J unglo and became his partner by fulfilling a 
prophecy about rain-fall which held off" at*that time for a considerable period. 
The flesh of Dehunter Bed which was thrown away was eaten by kites, 
jiartridgcs &c., for which reason they arc regarded as the birds of omens. 

The Ddkotg include several tribes of Brahmans among them svhich 
form their chief sub-divisions. They are: — (1) Gour, (2) Chlulodia, (3) ]Mer, 
(4) Rtiwal, (5) Goriwa, (6) Pabusia and (7) Goshi. 
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The DAkots are considered to be proficient in astrology. They tror- 
ship Saturday, and receive psesents of oil on this day in honor of the god. 
AH the unlucky offerings, such as black things and dirty; clothes made to 
Rahu and Ket, which no other Brahman would accept, are offerred to them. 
They also receive oficrings made on the occasion of grahins or eclipses such 
as worn-out clothes, satnafa or seven grains mixed, as well as the charity 
given in Tula-dan in which ceremony as Mr. Talboys Wheeler describes, 
great men are weighed and the good things in the opposite scale are given 
to the poor or to the Brahmans. They are described by Col. Walter in his 
Gazetteer of Mallani, as " an inferior class who more often beg than work. 
Whatever charity is given on a Saturday, is given to these men. If a Eaj- 
put. Brahman, Jdt or other Hindu falls on an unlucky Saturday, the Desan- 
tries are presented with a black buffaloe, cow, goat or even a black blanket, 
and in return they worship the God (Saturn) in order to drive off the evil 
omen.” 


The ceremonies of betrothal and marriage are nearly the same among 
the Ddkots as with other Brahmans. Nata or Karewa is allowed among 
them, in which case, the relations of the former husband on receiving a 
Nata fee not exceeding its. 7 0, have to~sign a written agreement expressing 
their consent to the second marriage of the widow. The Dikot women do 
not wear ivoiy clniras but lac one. 
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. ; , The Joshia bear a proportion of 1-29 por ceni to the total Bfahman 
population of Marwar. They bclooig to the Punch-Deravar group aud arc 
also known by the name of Sanchora Brahmans in ^rarwar. The fable 
current among them shows that they originally came from the Deccan aud 
assembled for the first time in Bhinmal at some Tciy remote period, when 
the marriage of Bhagwan with Lrrkhshimi was celebrated there, and aftei'- 
wards settled at Sanclior from which place they took their name as the 
Sanchora Brahmans. 

They were formerly divided into 1 8 Golras, but only 7 are now found, 
and they are: — (l) Kavan, (2) Bashisht, (3) Bharadawaj, (4) ICasyap, (5) K.a- 
tiayan (6) Sandlus, (7) Alarabaz.- Their ohief clans found in hlarwar are — 
(1) Joshi, (2) Bias, (3) Thakur, (t) Muhta, (5) Davo and (6) Rawal. 

The Jo.shis are the followers of Vishnu and they also worship JBalu' 
rikli (another name for the sun) for which there is only one temple at Bad- 
mer in Mallani; the idol being of ^Yood. 

The ceremonies of betrothal among the Joshis are performed by a 
present of seven betel nuts and one cocoanut to the bridegroom’s father by 
the other party' on tiro former’s paying a visit to the bride's father. Betel 
nuts are extensively made use of among the Joshis, and from a month be- 
fore the marriage, the bride and bridegroom arc profusely decorated witli 
flowers. Nata or iuxreiva is not allowed among them. 

The Joshis do not cat bread from the hands of any other Brahmans 
except those of their own tribe. They arc largety found in ^lallani where 
they arc called the Badmera Joshis and cany on trade in GJd and (ront^on 
a large scale. “These Joshis who arc cultivators,’’ says Col. Walter, “arc 
dealt with on more favourable terms than other labouring classes, a fourth 
share only of the produce is taken from them, and they pay no import or 
export dues.” ' 

The females of Joshis unlike other Brahman women gencrallj’’ adorn 
their forehead with (ihs of small I'ouud glass ornaments, as the Purbia 
'"-I-. The widows make Use of a special rod cb’'"' 
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'^vere the firat people to express their dissatisfaetioii on the use of the greased 
cartridges during the sepoy muti^jy. In Mai'wai’, they Averc also for the 
first time rccrnitxl as s''poys in the Dnrfiar forces, during the time of IMalia- 
raja Bije Singh, and had secured the greatest confidence of the Burhar during 
the last three reigns, being entrusted Avlth the charge of State Tvcasuiy*, as 
AYcll as the Zenana Deodi (female ajiartmeut). 


'the SAHADH BEAHMANS, 

They arc properly' a sub-tribe of the great Kanqujia Brahmans, 
although they regard themselves as belonging to the Gour tribe. The 
tradition as given by ilio Bevd. M. A. Shen-ing respecting their origin is 
“ that on the return of Bam from Ce 3 'lon, he rvished to celebrate his victorj’’ 
over Barana, the king of that island, Avhom he had killed by the celebration 
of a Jetf/ or great sacrifice. As Bavana, urns a Brahman, Bam found it 
difficult to induce main' of the members of tliis caste to take part in the 
solcmnitjr. The SatAvavia Brahmans declined to do so, and consequently 
incurred his displeasure. But the Sanadhs Avcrc less particular and per- 
formed the important ceveroonj'; and thcnce-forAvard became sepai'ated 
from other Brahmans and formed a distinct tribe.” 

“ Another account is that after the ceremony of the horse sacrifice, 
Bam Avished to make grants of lands to Brahmans, AA’hich Avei c declined by 
the Kanj'akubjia 33rahinans, yet in as much as religious offerings could only 
be made to Brahmans, and in order not to defeat the purpose of Bam, a 
man Ai'as chosen from each familj’^, to Avhom a A'illage Avas presented. Thus 
seven hundi’cd and fifty A'illages in the province of Mathura Avere giA'en to 
the .same number of Brahmans, each r.f Avhom assumed the name of his 
A'illage as the designation cf his clan.” 

The are said to have come to jNIarAi'av from Kanouj Avi'h Bao Siaji, 
from which period up to the time of the late Malraraja Llan Siugh, tlicy 
continued to hold charge of the state kitchen. Thcj'^ have 7 50 ■ sub-diA’i- 
sions of Avhich 51 are regarded as of more influence than the rest, but -the 
chief of them found iu ilarwar arc : — (1) Karotia, (2) Munjwilr, (3> Chatrcla, 
(■1) Chupla, (5) Gunjela,’(6) Goja, (7) Mota. 

They folloAV Vishnuism, and are mostly employed in private .service. 
The ceremonies of betrothal among them are chiefly performed by the 
females. It is customaiy for the bride’s mother to make a jirescnt of some 
eoGoatiut.s to the mother of the bridegroom, Avbo then distributes Giir or 
Jagrec among the caste members. The parents of the bride often receive 
a sum of Bs. 50 from the other party on the occasion of beti'othal. 
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-THE PALLIWMi BRAHMAKS. 

. . Tjipy belong to the Goxtr tribe, and talie their name from the town of 
3?ali- which they held in grant from the princes of !Mundore before the 
establishment of Rathor power in Mai-war. “ It was in Sambat 1212 
1156) says Col. Tod, that Siaji, the founder of the Rathor dynasty 
and son; to the Emperor of Kanonj, pa.-;scd Pali on his return from a ])ilgri- 
mage.frpm Dwarha to the Gauges. The Brahmans sent a deputation to 
relieve them from two great enemies to thoir rei^ose, namely the Ivlinas of 
the Arayalli, and the lions which had become very numerous. Siaji reliev- 
ed them from both, but the opjjortunitj'^ to acquire land was too good to bs 
lost, aiid.on the festival of the Holi, he put the leading Bralimaus to death 
and took possession of Pali.” 

The Palliwal Brahmans do not observe the festival of JiakJii or Salii- 
rw, and, the reason alleged by them is that the Emperor, Ghori Shah sacked 
tbo town on that day, slaughtered a large mimber of cows and threw them 
in the tank. The Brahmans faught bravely, but the number of those mur- 
dered, in the struggle was as groat that the tTenens or sacred threads of the 
vlotima are said to have exceeded nine maunds in weight and the ivory 
, Ghixras of the Palliwal women, wdio ixnmolatcd themselves on the occasion 
with the remains of thoir .slaughtered husbaucLs, weighed about 84 maunds. 
It is generally believed by them that among the survivors, those who left 
the town by the west gate took to the profession of cultivation, whereas 
those, who ixassod through the east gate became baxilcens and merchanis. In 
Marwar, they are chiefly cultivators, but outside of it, they form a respec- 
table class of Sahukars, and arc known by the name of Bohras in Northern 
India. In ;^Ieywa^, thej- are called Nandwanas. The land they hold is 
called Manylih upon xvhich the}'' enjoy hereditary right. The system of 
thoir laud tenure is thus described by Col. AValter in the Gazetteer of klal- 
lani w'herc they arc the chief Zemindars on the hanks of the Luui. *' The 
cultivators pay hasil (revenue) in kind to the Jagii'dars, who arc the real 
owners of the soil and the Palliwals receive a Zemindari h<xq locally known 
as ghufjri from the cultivatoi’s (except of their own caste). This haq or 
share is paid in kind and depends on the season. In good soa.son he gets 
for every Kalsi (local measure containing about twelve maunds), tiurtceu 
or thirteen and a halfyraj(fs (another local measure of about li seers) or iu 
other words about a sixth share of the produce. If the Palliwal neither 
cultivates himself nor can find husbandmen, he has to pay I'ent in cash to 
the Jagiixlar for such land as is left uncultivated. Tlierc is no land mensure- 
mont in IMallani ; a held or /i/ict in the IWr or band near the Luni 7 nay be 
from 8 to 25 bigahs, and for thc.se fields the Palliwals jiay from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 5 as rent.” 

Tho Palliwal Brahmans have several sub-divisione, the chief of which 
arc: (1) diigia, (2) Jajia, (.3) Punid, (4) Dhamut, (5) Bhayal, (G) Thumn, 
(7) Pcthur, (8) Harja], (n) Charak, (10) Sandb, (ll) E:ura,(12) Hardolin, £c. 
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For purpose of Niat or feast, the Palliwals of Marwar have three 
separate communities. The first comprises the Brahmans of 60 villages of 
Pali and Jodhpore pargana, the second inchxdcs 24 Kheras of Kornawati in 
Pachbhadra ; and the third comprehends the 12 villages of Mallani and 
12 of Siwana. But this distinction does not, in any way, effect their other 
caste rules and customs in which they all equally take part. A grand 
ceremony termed Vishnu- Jng is sometimes observed at an enormous 
cost hy the richest class of Palliwal Brahmans, merely to secure fame 
amoug the hiradri or caste mombei-s. A large hund or reservoir is made 
for the purpose of 7iom in which ^liec is thrown hy means of sluices. In 
Marwar, it was celebrated in Sambat 1937 at Tilwara hy Earn Kishen 
Kirpa Earn in which all the Palliwal Brahmans were invited from different 
parts of Marwar, each being offered a rupee and a brass vessel or lota as' a 
Dukshina. 

“ The Palliwal Brahmans,” says- Mr. John Wilson, " never marry out 
of their own tribe, and contrary to the law-books give a consideration for 
their brides. They worship among other things, the bridle of a horse on 
the jDasserah in memory of their former state when they were chiefly rob- 
bers conducting their excursions on horse-back.” They usually take largo 
sums of money on the occasion of their daughter’s marriage espacrally in 
cases when the bridegroom is either youthful or is a widower. It is espe- 
cially on this account, that the majority of Palliwal Bx’ahmans have no 
wives. In their colloquialism, they call their sons as Diijnka i. e. those who 
drown them or in other words bring ruin upon them, whei’eas the daughters 
are styled as Tarka, meaning those causing to swim or preventing from 
being ruined- 
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THE SAIADS 


The Sayads are the priests of the Mohamedans as the Brahmans are 
of the Hindus. In Marwar they number only 3,760 (Males 2,016, females 
1,744), They trace their descent from their mother’s side to Mahomet, and 
from their father’s side to All Murtaza, who were cousins and belonged to 
the Qureshia tribe of Arabian nobility. The true Sayads, as Mr. Ibbetson 
remarks, are only those descended by Fatma Mahomet’s daughter, who was 
married to Ali, whereas those descended from Ali by other -wives, though 
having no claim to the title are called Ulvi Sayads. There are also other 
divisions among them, named chiefly after their ancestors or the places the 
latter came from, such as Hasliimi, Eazimi, Tabbai, Eazvi &c. 

They usually take the w'ord Sayad before their name, and in some 
places the title of Shah. In the Punjab and other western provinces, as 
remarked by Mr. John Beams, " the respectful form of address ShahSahah 
is used to all Sayads of rank and Shahji to others.” He further adds. 
“The large populations in all parts of the ISTorth-Wcstern Provinces who 
were originally Hindus, but are now Musalmau take great liberties with those 
titles; many affect the title Khan and some go so far as to call themselves 
Sayad especially if they have attained high social position. In the Punjab, 
where the process of conversion has been carried out on a very large scale, 
there used to be a proverbial couplet to. this effect supposed to be spoken by 
a convert. Last year I ^vas a iveaver,. this year I am a Skelh. "Kext 
year, if grain is dear, I shall he a Sayad,’^ meaning that if he sold his crops 
WTsll he should be wealthy enough to assume this latter title.. 

The Sayads are Sunnis and also Shias. In ]Manvar the former only 
abound. The chief points of distinction between the two sects, arc so fully 
dcscribed by Mr. Ibbetson that the following extract from him will not be 
out of place here. “ The Sunnis are those who follow^ the Sunnat or cus- 
toms and traditions of the faith, but the other sects also are bound by the 
traditions difiering only on the question of what tradition should be accep- 
ted. The Sunnis are divided into four schools, the Hanifi, the Shititi, the 
iSlaliki, and the Hambali. The differences are chiefly technical. Tliu 
Shiah or Imamia school declares that the Musalman religion consists in the 
knowledge of the true Imam, a point which the Sunnis consider as unim- 
portant and consist of the followci's of Ali, the husband of Fatima,, the 
daughter of Mahomet,, and the fourth Caliph. Tlioy maintain that on the 
death of the prophet, the office of Imam vested by divine right hi Ali, and 
after him in his twm sons Hasan and Husain. They ncssarily reject ns 
usurpers, the first three Imams, Abu Bakr, Umar and Usman whom the 
Sunnis accept, and detest the memory of the Ummeyid Caliphs wJjo wres- 
ted the Caliphate from its rightful holder, and in 2 iai-ticular that of Yazid 
-svho slew the martyr Husain. They observe the first ten days of the 
month of Moharram as a fast in commemoration of the m.artjTdoni of Ali. 
and Ids two sons and carrj- aboixt iaziahs meant to reprc.;ont the tombs of 
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latter with loud Ipmentations and mourning.. Thh Sunnis observe only the 
tenth day of the Moharram and abhor the taziaJis. In the Punjab or at 
least in its western parts, Shiahs are commonly known as Eafizig,- a name 
derived 'from rifi or abuse because they curse the first three linaiiis and their 
supporters, or nieaning c?eserters because a section of the Shias 'is said once 

to have deserted the standard 'of Zaid the grandson of Husain - because he 
refused to curse the first two Imams.” 

The Sayads are said to have come to Marwar during the -period of the 
Mughal supremacy in India when they .were mostly taken into Harbar service. 
Betrothals are contracted among them before marriage as among the Hindus. 
Widow marriage though allowed among ,the klusalmans, is generally not 
observed by the higher class Sayads of Marwar. The lower class people 
aften contract Nata. Their females are generally kept in seclusion and they 
are not literate, though they surpass the Brahman women of the country 
in needle work. Among the high families, the widows who are allowed to 
be married, or those who are divorced, observe the _25arc?a system and do not 
appear in th’e presence of their late husband’s relations. 
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The Jatis. are the Jain priests^ and number- 834. in Mar^ar.- The 
•word is said to be- a eorruption lof .tTiYrt'ntZ/'t-meaaing-those avJio control their 
passions. They .are the spiritual vjaM'u. of tlre.-Jaiuis, bpt' on occasions of 
marriage, the priestly functions are -discharged by. the Brahmans. Their 
chief profession is preaching, and they teach celibacy and reverence for 
animal life. One of tireir greatest acts has been the convemon to Jainism 
of all the inhabitants, inclridi'ng also a large number of Kajputs, of village 
Osian in “Slarwar, from ■which place the - Oswals take their name. They 
reject clothing and keep their head and feet -naeked. They always carry a 
bag of cloth with them to receive alms from the J ainis, Avho supply them 
their daily food; They are divided into 84 -sects called GucliTi, each having 
its'separate leader or guru, and the chief of these arc: — 


jSfain^ qf'GttcMh or sect. 

Date oj'jonndaiion. 

(1) — Bhansolia ... 

... Samvat jmar lOSO- 

(2) — ^Rudrpalia ... 

• ... ff 

1215. 

(3) — Mahoakharakhartara ... 

... 5, 

1255. 

(4) — Tapamat ... 

... j, 

1285. 

(5)^ — ^Lahudakhartara 

j, 

1381. 

(G) — ^Pipalia 

... ,, 

1415. 

(7) — Begra 

... jy 

1422. 

(8; — ^Ldnka 

... ff 

1532, 

(9) — ^Acharjia ... 

. • • y, 

1504. 

(10) — ^Bhavrikliia ... 

... yy. 

161G. 

(11) — Bhagarsuria 

• •• y) 

1GS7. 

(12) — Rungvijia ... 

... „ 

1700. 


The chief object of worship among the Jatis are the 24 saints called 
Tirlliunkar, They are the following. 


(I) 

Eikhabnath 

(9) 

Sabudinath 

... (17) 

Kunthnath . . . 

{•^) 

Ajitnath 

(10) 

Sitalnath 

... (IS) 

Arhnath 

(3) 

Shimbhunath ... 

(11) 

SrL-Huns 

... (19) 

Malinath 

(4) 

Abhinundan . . . 

(12) 

Vaspuj 

... (20) 

Munisubratnatii 

<5) 

Somatnatb 

(13) 

Bimaluaih 

... (21) 

N.aniinath 

(G) 

PadampirblnS ... 

(14) 

Anautnath 

... (22) 

Arathncminath 

(“) 

Suparasnath . . . 

(15) 

Dharamnath 

... (23) 

Parasnath 

(8) 

Chundrapirbhd 

(IG) 

Santinath 

... (24) 

Mahavir 


But the most important among them, arc the Kikhabnath, the P.nras- 
uath, and the Mahavir. !Many of the Jatis also jwy roveronee to the Hindu 
gods and woi-ship B/icron, JS/init'a7u‘, and llavuman. iMost of their fc.sli- 
vals generally occur in the month of Bliadou, during which period they keep 
fast and devote their time in reading rcligious b<»ks in the temple.-?. The\- also 
observe the Dhvali fcstiv.al,on’whieh day their beatified saint named .Slabavir 
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is said to have ._.b(;iincd liberation from earthly life. Falitana in Gujrat 
is tho cljief place of their pilgrimage, where there is a temple dedicated 
to Sindhgiri, and where a large fair is annually held. Another big fair held 
in Marwar is that called Reioari which takes place in the month of Kaiik, 
and the idol of Thakurji is carried about iu all the villages inhabited by the 
Jainis. Other fairs are also held in Phalodi and at the village Barkana in 
Godwar. 

Most of the Jatis act as physicians under which capacity they are 
known by the name of Guran. They also practise hocus pocus, or sleight of 
hand and as such,, are supposed to be skilful magicians. It is generally 
believed that the Jain temples at village Narlaiin the Godwar District were 
removed thereby the Jatis through some majic power from the village of 
Kher in Mallani where also stands a very ancient temple of the same stxuc 
ture and style. The J atis are well versed in Sanskrit and possess good many 
scriptures of their faith dealing with learned controversies against Hinduism 
which has always borne a considerable animosity with the tenets of their creed, 
as a saying runs — " it is better to jump into a well than to pass a Jain ascetic 
on the road;” also "A Hindu had better be overtaken by a wild elephant 
than take refuge in a Jain temple, and he may not run through the shadow of 
it even to escape a tiger.” The Jatis do not marry. They make disciples or 
ohelas from eveiy high caste; the first chela generally succeeding his 
No funeral ceremonies arc observed among them on occasions of death. 
When a J ati dies, the body is burnt by the J ainis. 

Among the Jatis, those who keep -wives and live as Oheerhatis or 
house-holdei-s arc called 3fakatama, hut they form a separate class and 
occupy a lower position. They also act ns tho Gurus of Raiputs and OswaTs- 
and preserve their geneologies as the Bhats do, for which- they are paid. 
Brahmans take part in their marriage ceremonies, and they can make adop- 
tions, but widoAvs arc not alloAved to marry^ 
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THE devotees: 

The group' of Devotees like the Prie=tly group consists of three rcii^ious 
sects, viz. the Hindus, the Jains, and the Mohamcdaiis. Thoir total j.opn- 
lation in ^^turwar, according to the present census is 128,105 (Males 60,101 
Females 62,004) and they form the third most numerous group under the 
Professional class B, being outnumbered by the Priests and the Writers only. 

Originally there were no such ordeis of which Hinduism boasts, and 
the lives of whose founders arc so full of miiuclcs and wonders. Aocordinn" 

O 

to the Hindu school of Philosophy, the fouith stage of a Brahman’s life re- 
quired him to wi^'hdraw from earthly afiaii-s and live as an aseetie or religi- 
ous mendicant. The various religious orders now known undLi' ditierent 
names, appearing in costumc-s of variagated cokiurs, and having their own 
doctrines and tenets to follow, date their successioir from a jicriod about 700 
years after Cirrist. They arc called the Iyhat-dar<i}ian, and indicate several 
orders as included in the following Doha — 

“ Jorji, 'jungam, Sewra, Sanyasi, DurvcsJi.'^ 

“ Chhata rup^jo Brahm lea ta 7 n.cn mm na melch." 

But the difieront significations of the terms, Bairngis, Sadhus, Jogis, and 
Satiyasis, and thoir various sub-divisions, make the subject, as Mr. Ibbetson 
remarks, “ one of the greatest complexity,'’ iinposdble to dwell upon. The 
lacmo given below will, however, show the figures for some of the impor- 
taut sects of devotees as returued in the Census Tables of Mavwar: — 





Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


') Bishan-Shamis ... 

J 

Hiudu. 

5,475 

5,159 

10,634 

Bairagxs. . 

1 

.. ^Sadhus 

>» 

26,568 

25,471 

52,039 


1 

J Dadu-Pantlils ... 

u 

2,130 

2,008 

4,138 


Total 

34,173 

32,638 

66,811 

Jogis 


)> 

16,427 

13,786 

30,213 

Sanyasis iircluding Dasnami Gosaius „ 

10,707 

9,549 

20,256 

Samegi, Dhundia &X5. 

Jain 

725 

1,589 

2,314 

Fakirs 

••• 

Mohamedan 4,069 

4,442 

8,511 
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THE BASKSGIS,. 


Tho Bairagis are the worshippers of ’V’islmu. They wear -garlands cf 
beads called and mark their foreheads with di^tiIlotiYC’^l7c(^: of .powder- 
ed sairdal-wood. They have special regard for aninial life, and. abstain fiotn 
the use of liquor and meat, like the Sanyasis, some among -thorn practise 
celibacy', but others live ae family men or Gha7'ha7’is. The latter ;gcneral}y 
wear clothes of white colour, work as pujnris iu temples, and also employ 
'themsslves in private service. The celibates are generally called Khald. 
They besmear their bodies with -ashes, and roam abolit the couritryn They 
-worship Narsinghji; some wear arms, and others also wear Jatas or'long hairs. 
-They were formerly smd to have liad many quarrels with the Sanyasis at the 
Harda-war and other -A'-imWi, fairs, but those feuds are -now removed by the 
interference of the British Government. 


The Bairagis who chiefly -worship Krishna are divided-mto four-Sam- 
pradyas or sects founded res lectivcly by (l) Rr.manvy (‘2) Nimarak, (S) -Ma- 
dho A-charia, and (4) the Vishnu Swami. Each Samjiradya has several 
gud Lis or iooal broth n-hoid under the coiitrol of a srparate head abbot called 
Mj,hant, Aoh'xraj or Siriji, who is goueraily a Brahman and does not marry. 
Ho observes great sanotiiy, worshiirs the idol of Vishnu and devotea hia 
time in meditation. 


The Bisheu-Shnm-is .are the followci-s of VishmuSamprady*a,’ancl'{hoy 
are said <-o have come to Marwor in about Sam vat year 1836, during' the 
time of JlfaJiaraja Bije Singh. They have si••veral'(J’d^^’as and arc 'divided 
into two sub-ii visions — tlw. Loha-giris HwV the Birj -basis. TheyTofm matri- 
monial alliances with the Raniavat, and Vimnvat Sadhus and do not many 
among themselves. iVaia or /farejaa is not allowed. Also no adoption is 
made, and in the atsenoc of a male issue, discijdos inherit the property. 
They do not smoke neither do they cat moat, onion or garlic. They burn 

their dead bodies. A few among them wear arms and are employed in'Kaj 
service as sepoys. 

The Balabhi Aeharias form a branch of the Vishnu Sampradya. 
Their heads or Sfahants, are called Gtjsaius, and they marry and live as 
GJiarbaris. -Their sons succeed them to' the :f7c:c7i; and they rarely adopt 
chelas. The chief among them widely known arc the Gokalya’^Gosains. They 

worship Bcd-Krishna styled by Col. Tod, Us the “ Jzvccmla Ramyd^ and 
depicted as an infant with a pera or eomftt ball in his hand.” --.So -deeply 
do they teol-attachcd to the object of their veneration that they are said to 
ceep re floor of their housc.s at an equal -level, Icst.fheir youthful Krishna 
may have a foil while walking. They also do not sp.eak loudly to .avoid 
rmeriuption m the sound-sleep which their •« blessed child’’ cnjoy.s, and whom 
they a.Joro many a in a day. There are several temples at Jodhpore 

debated to Krishna. The village of Chopasni about si. r^iles from j!dh- 

porocontarnsanrin.ngoofGordhauNath,'<theG,doft^ s.nicl to 

- been removed there from Gokal at the time wf:,en Aurangzeb had 
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"adopted bis ■’bitrottcd :policy of destroying 'ibe Hindu sbrincs. The Tillnae is 
'cousidoi’ed by titc -GoBoins as seered a place of pilgrimage as the HallKlwarn 
in May war. They mostly follow the maunei's and customs of the Puuch- 
Deravar Brahmans. They marry and live as Gharheo'is or family mew, i>bsor- 
ynig the parda .system very strictly. They generally give their daughters in 
marriage to the Bhuts, a sub-dividon of tlie Dakhui Brahnien-J. They do 
not permit their daughters to go to their latiicr-in-ia\v^s house, but on the 
contrary they keep their sons-iii-law v.ith thorn ard bring tliciu up as their 
s.ms. They have got a large number of follower.s iu Ivlarwar. They were 
much re,s])ected by kTaharajn JBije Siugh, wbo awarded them high distinc- 
tions, which they still continue to enjoy. 


TSE §A©HS. 

The Sadhs or Sadhur form a large class of the Bairagls, tliough their 
ordinances are not so strict and rigid as tiiose of Bairag. Thm* regard Rauia- 
■ nand as -their founder and head, who was a Vishnu wovthippov, tu;d a 
follower 6f Ramaniij Sampradya. He catne to Bonarcs on pi'grimagc from 
Southcru-Iiidia, and adopted C/ndas from every caste; his iniuciple being — 

" Jat pat puchhc nali'n I:oe — liar ho bhaj6 so Har ha hon.'' 

moaning that every one, who prays to the Almighty is anic to receive his favor, there 
hoing no distinction of caste. 

'The -sGct iprospered rapidly, and a largo number of disciples was 
recruited from every class. Thej' are inostlj' celibate, and the place where 
they assemble together is geucrallj^ called AhJiara. Many arnong them also 
live -as Ghai'haris. They marry and work as Pujaris in tcnjplcs. 

In Marwar the Jats generally form a large proportion of the Sadhus. 
They join the scot. merely to lead an idle existcucc or to be exempt from 
all their liabilitiesi rat her than devote themselves to a religious life, as a 
saying, runs. 

Matho 'tnundayari tin giir. — gac ri IdiaJ.’' 

" Malbo GliJioro G,\oivdrian — Hai-al c/J.cru Baj.” 

v’.'o.' there are. three advantages in getting the head shaved. Tt removes the itching cf 
the head, and makes one exempt from the payment of .UPb-zk or village funds, as also 
from the Uarbar dues. 

Various sects arc said to have • sprung up aincng the Sadhus c.cch 
being dis-tinguished by. its distiv.c-tivc maik or Tilah. They arc name<l 
cliieily after their founders, and may bo divided into three different hcad.s. 
Among the Vishauircs, those who worship idvds, may b-i mentioned as the 
Itamavat, ttio Xuntbhavnt Sudhs whereas those who ronounee idol worship, 
are knovra by the n.ame of Bamsanehis, the Niraajani S.adhu3 &c. The third 
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group consists of soveml JPunths ^vl^o iicitlict' worsliip Visliuu nor follow 
Shiva, but believe in tbe unity of God. They arc the Kabir-pauthis, the 
Dadu-panthis, and the Jfauakshais. 

These Sadhus generally livo in monasteries called Ramdwara or Asthal, 
but they now usually consist of incorrigible rogues, engaging in all worldly 
pmrsuits and partaking of the richest dainties whiclr a Hindu can offer. 
They hardly adhere to the doctrines of ascetism or observe any kind of devo- 
tion. Their character is best illustrated by the follawiug couplets : — 

" Jo til, chahe dhan axir maya — Dadxi-puntlii hoja bhaya." 

" Jo til chahe hidriyon Jm bkog — Ja Khcrape le lo jog." 

" Jo tv, chahe biaj binjani — 2'au Gade lea hoja JJiTanjaniJ 
“ Jo tv, chahe bhojan Khaya — Jloja Ra,msanehi bhaya" 

They may be thus paraplnased — 

Lot any one, who desires to ho a man of fortune, become a Dadu-punthi, and let 
him, who wants to enjoy the organs of his censes, make himself a Jogi of Khetapa; 
Any body desirous of carrying on business and trade, may with advantage join the 
Nixanjani Sadhus, and he who is fond of delicious food, may better turn out a Eamsanehi. 


THE EAI^AVAT SADHUS. 

The Kamavat Sadhus are the disciples of Ramanuj and worship Vish- 
nu and Ram. “ Tlioir bodies,'’ says tnc Revd. M. A. Siierring "are marked 
with the sanha or shell, gcul'a or club, chakra or discu-s, and lotus flower, 
symbols of Visbnu. These marks .are generally made at Dwarka; yet it is 
customary for a new disciple to receive them wherever he may be initiated 
for the sect admits no fresh member unless he has first been marked upon 
his body with the symbols.” 

They belong to several Gurthvaras; the cheif being at Hhulena, 
Jhitra and Elhod iu Murwar. There is a temple at village Jhitra dedicated 
to Janraiji, and the Champavat Sirdars arc the chief disciples of the sect. 
The Mcrtia Sirdars are the worshippers of Haminghji, wliose temple there is 
at Khod. The Ramavats admit di-cijdes from every high caste. They marry 
and live as Gharharis. They maintain themselves by serving as Pvjaris 
in temples, and many also go about boggig alms. Their Mahanta or 
abbots arc geuerallj’- celibate. At death, there bodies are carried in a sitting 
posture and burnt. 

In Marwar, there are also the Ramavats who deduce their origin from 
one Ramauand, a Piroliit of village Hiiuieria in the Jodbpore parganali, 
who became a Sadhu during the time of Maharaja Abbe Singh. 
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THE KUMBHAVAT SADHUS. 


They owe their foundation to Kumbhaji who was a potter b3- caste. 
He was noted for bis fervour in religious devotion and his followers caino to 
ba called after him as the Kumbhavat Sadhus. The3' woi-ship Kiishna and 
Ram, and mark th^ir forehead with the Ramanandi Tilak. Thc3' live as 
Gharharis, and marry with the llamavat and Nimavat Sadhus. Their 
bodies arc burnt after death. 


There are also other orders of devotees connected with the group of. 
the Vishnuite idol wor.shij)pors, such a.s the Raiikavats, the Niniavat.s Zac. 
known after the names of their four.dor-s. They intermarr3', and mostly'- 
follow the ceremonial rites alrcad3' noted. Thc3' are distingu.shcd onl3' by 
special Tilah or mark on their forehead. 


THE RAM-SAHEHI SADHUS. 

The word Ram-Sanehl literally signifies a lover of Itam and the fol- 
lowers of this sect generally go about uttering the words Hum Ham. Tiiere ' 
are two divisions among the Ram-Sanchis — ( 1 ) these belonging to the Gur- ’ 
dwara of Shahpm’a in Meywar, and ( 2 ) those connected with Klmrapa of ' 
Marwar. The former ar*^ the followers of Ram Chai-an, who is said 'o have 
been born at Jeypore in about Sun vat 3'Oar 1776 . He was a Mah.njan by ‘ 
caste and ho one day dreamed that he was floating in a livor whence he was 
taken out by' an old Sadhu. As soon as lie awoke, h.e nhondoned the world, 
and became a Sadhu. His discijilcs di-persed evcr3' where, and thc3' adopt' 
C/iclas, from the Brahman, Halmjan, and Rajput castes; the fimt Chela 
generally succeeding his guru. Thc-y do not wear clothes, but use simpl3- a 
Imngoti and a Chadar. They do not marry and live on begging alms. They' 
live in Ramdwars and their dead bodi<;s are burnt. 

The Ram-Sanehis of Kherapa doduee their origin from the Kamavat Sadhu.?. 
They are said to be the followers of one Antaiiand Swami who was a disciple 
ofRamnnand. Their chief Gurdwaras arc at village Kherapa in ^rarw.ar, 
and at Setlial in Bikanere. Tliey wear clothes and ornaments, some also 
carry on trade. They formerly adopted Chelas even from t he Bhambi caste 
to which class their Mahants, Ranidass and Maldats belonged. But now' 
the}' admit only' high caste memhei's. 'J hey' also fonncrly used to many, 
l>ut their present Mahaut is a celibate. Their bodies are burnt after death. 


THE HIRANJANI SADHUS. 

The Kiranjani Sadhus profess the tenets of Hari D.iss, who was a Jat 
of N.agor in ^lanvar Ho is said to have once gone out on a Imiif ing excursion, 
where ho shot uu arrow at a pregnant doc. He was so grieved to find the. 
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innocent creature and Us young one v/omided that he tore his clothes, rvGTit 
away in the jungle, and gave himself up to meditation for a period of twelve 
years. As he worshipped the Almighty in the from of Niranjani Nirabar, 
his followers came to be called as Niranjani Sadhus. He had 52 disciples 
who became founders of as many sects of the Niranjanis. Some among them 
live as celibate and are called Nihang. They generally keep a Khaldgudri 
or a pallet with them. But many do marrj' and those living in villages also 
contract Nata. Their women are distinguished by the Ghagra or petticoat 
of white chintz they generally v.'car. They do not eat meat, garlic and onion, 
nor do they drink water from the hands of a low-caste. They burn their 
dead bodies. 


THE KABIR-PAHTHIS. 

The sect way founded some six hundred 3 'ears ago, by Kahir a weaver 
by caste, but a most famous disciple of Ramanand. His teachings have wide 
renown being known as the Kahir-hauriis. His life has been marvellous, and 
liis death, a solemn mj’story. On his decease, ' saj's the Hon. Dr. Hunter, 
“both the Hindus and Musahnans claimed the body, tbs former to burn it,, 
the latter to burry it, according to their respective rites. While they wrangled, 
over the corpse, Kabir suddenly stood in the midst, and commanding them 
to look under the slu-oud, vanished. This the^' did. But under the wiifding; 
sheet they found only a heap of beautiful flowers, one half of which they 
gave to be burned by the Hindus in their holy city, while the other half was 
bariicd in pomp by the Musahnans. His name lives in the memorj'' of his 
people; and to this day pilgrims from Upper India beg a spoonful of lioe- 
water from the Kabir Monastery at Puri, at the extreme southern point of , 
Bengal.” Th."’ Kabir-panthis do not marry, and admit disciples from all 
castes. They wear reddish clothes and buny their dead bodies in a sitting 
posture. In Marwar, they date their origin from the time of Maharaja Bijc 
Singh. 


THE DADU-PAHTmS. 

The sect was founded by Dadu, who was a Nagar Brahman of 
Ahmcdahad and was horn in Samvat year 1601, though some declare him 
to be a cotton cleaner by caste. The Revd. M, A. Sherring calls liim a 
disciple of Kabir, but the Dadu-Panthis deny It, he liaviug flourished two 
hundred years later than Kabir. The local tradition saj’s that nhile Dadu - 
was once plaj^ing with his friends at the age of thirteen years, he met an old 
Pabir, believed to be the Mhagivan incognito, who spitting into his mouth, 
initiated him in the light of the true faith. He then came lo Manvar and 
thence to village Naraina in Jeypore where he succeeded in establishing a 
guddi after a good deal of controversy with the Khangarots, a branch of tho' 
Kuchhwahas, who then held the place in Jagir. Ho subsequently came to 
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the notice of the J^inperor, AJibar, 'who is said to havo called him at Delhi 
and put some questions for reply as embodied in the following couplet — 

“ AJcbar 2^uch7ie PhuIAxtr 7:o tino hat ai'i.” 

“ A7irun, Hatora, Sandiasi pc7ile Tcon gavJii.’' 

meaning which of the three things rih. the anvil, the hammer or the pincers 
was invented first, as each forms an essential thing to the other. Dadu 
is said to have replied in the following way — 

“ E7i sahad men sah Idycc aisa sainred soi.” 

“ Aye 2>ic7i7ie vo7i Tcare jo hal 7iina 7wi.” 

L c. all the things urere made at one and the same time, and that one who 
has no power, has to malce one thing after the other. 

A miracle connected with the story is, that Akbar held a Darbar in 
which he also invited Dadu, for whom no seat was, however, provided. But 
to the utter amazement of all, Dadu appeared there sitting in a Sinyiasan 
or a throne. He i.s said to have died at hTaraina in Samvat year IGGO. 

There arc about 5,000 verses, said to be the teachings of Dadu, 
which are compiled in a book called Dac?w-J?ainu‘. He had 152 disciple.s, 
of whom 52 arc said to havo established as many ynddis or t7imnhas iir 
different places. The Dadu-Pauthis receive disciples from every high caste 
A candidate is first required to have his lock of hair cut off and his head 
shaved. Tho sacred Mantva of Dadu is then whispered and he is thus taken 
into tho fraternity. The followers of tho sect believe only in one god, and 
do not worship other Hindu deities, nor do they niakc offerings to them. 
Tho tenets of their faith appear to have some resemblance to tho doctrines 
of Islamism. They abstain from the use of liquor and meat, but can cat ' 
their food cooked in the house of every high caste Hindu. They generally 
wear a pointed cap and a flowing robe. ,h.t death, their bodies are burnt. 

There are two sects among the Dadu-Panthis. Those who live as 
family men and do marry, are called G7iarbari!?, whereas those who practise 
life-long cclihacy arc known by the name of KAtany, of whom the K agas 
arc a sub-division. It was said that there arc no Dadu-Panthi females, 
but the special enquiries made into the matter show that thcx'c are Gharbari 
Dadu-Panthis in iHarwar, chiefly residing iu the districts of lifarot, Sam- 
bhar, Hawaii and Parbatsar, who also have their marriage connexions at 
several places iu the Jcyporo toiritory. Brahmans take part in their 
marriage ceremonies. The Dadu-Panthis though ajiparently forming a 
most devoted sect, concern themselves rvith worldly afiairs. They cultivate 
land, carr}' on trade and lend money, being alwa 3 ’.s found verr* stiict with 
their debtors. Among thorn, those who do not belong to auj' particular 
commumtj' arc called Birkt. Tliej' wear rcddish cloth and wander about 
begging alms from house to house. Some also bcsuicar their btdies with 
ashes, and wear long hair oxjatas. 
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The sect of Nagas ^vas founded by Sundar Dassj a Eajput by caste, 
fflio oame to Dadn, and was made a disciple by him while being armed. 
It is for this reason that his followers still keep themselves to the profession 
of arms. They form an important military class in J eypore, but as a saying 
iims-Jtamji hi murat lari lari, na lari, they are considered as being more 
fit to collect spoil rather than fight a battle firmly. They do not marr3>- at 
all, and are distinguished by their langoti or scanty clTioti they wear and 
hence called hTaga or naked, which also implies as one devoted to celibacy or 
in other words separated from all family connexions. They recruit their num- 
ber by adopting chelas. They were once much feared as being very hard in 
their transactions, often taking young boys from their debtors in return of 
the money they advanced, whom they made their chelas, and brought them 
up to their profession.' 


THE NAHAH-SHAI. 

They form a class of devotees among the Sikhs, and arc the disciples of 
Nanak-Shah. “The members of this religions order, ” says the Revd. M. A. 
Sherring “ on becoming devotees do not marry; tliey wear the gema-vaslra 
or red cloth. They have no Nagas or naked ascetics, like the Udasis, and 
will partake of food in the houses of all Hindus. They do not worshijs idols, 
but the Granth or sacred book of Nanakf’ 


THEJOGIS. 

The Jogis are the followers of Gorukhnath whom they believe to be 
still living, and they worship Shiva. 

“The term Jogi or Yogi, according” to Mr. Wilson, “ is applicable to 
the followers of Yoga or Patanjala sshool of Philosophy which amongst other 
tenets maintained the practibility of acquiring even in life, entire command 
over elementary matter by means of certain ascetic practices.” But the 
present signification of the word implies all tho.se persons who only split 
their cars and wear Gerua- Vastra or rod cloth, no matter whether they 
do or do not practise the sujiprossion of breath or the mental abstraction as 
enjoined by the Yoga school. They belong to twelve pantlis, and generally 
have the termination of nath after their names. They, eat flesh and drink 
spirits. They marry, and very few among them are celibate. They regard 
hfcpal as their holy place. Tlreir bodies, after death, arc buried, their 
tombs being termed Samadli. 

They are divided into two divisions. The first consists of the Kan- 
phata-Jogis or hfaths, who pierce their ears and wear rings or JMundras. 
The second includes the Kalbelia Jogis who do not sjflifc their ears. 
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Tlio Ndtlis arc a respectable order among the Kanphaia-Jogis, and arc 
also. known by the names of Jogeshur, Samp arAi^Ji. They arc the disci- 
ples of Jallundur ISTatb- It is essentially nceessaiy for them to liaTC their ears 
slit and to wear the cylindrical rings, hut it forms an exception in the case 
of females. The}’' are called Axipar before the ceremony of piercing the 
ears is observed. They arc GAarZ/con's and can marry witli the Shamis. 
Nata ovKarciva is also practised. They form a regular caste, including 
several elans of Rajputs, the Bhatis of Jeysuhnerc e.spceiaily forming a high 
proportion. 

They are generally considered as Gurus of several Rajput clans. 
“ The Gruru or pric-st of the famous Malinath” says Col. Walter, “ from 
whom JMalani is named was a Gosain called Garibnatli, none of his disciples 
arc allowed to marry, but if any of them is caught intriguing with a woman, 
he is turned out of the temple, and not allowed to rc-enter it. He then 
may marry if he likes or take a ■woman into his house as a concubine.” 
Maharaja IVIan Singh entertained a very high regard of the IsTtlths who 
i-osG to an influential commirnity during his time. The Aisji of Jlahaman- 
dur still continues to enjoy special prerogativer! 

The ]\Iasania Jogi.s, though forming ‘a lower order, trace the same 
pedigree as that of the Naths, of Mahamandar. They were degraded from 
their position for receiving cloths thrown over dead bodies , and hence 
called the Masania Jogis. They cannot marry with the Naths. They arc 
the followers of Chirjmnath whoso Samadfi at village Palasui forms their 
chief Gurdwara in Marwar. They arc found only in Jodhporo and thc}- 
work as labourers or beg alms. They carry their dead bodies in a tTLofi 
or wallet of cloth and hurry them in a sitting posture. They can also admit 
disciples from other castes by having their eai-s sjflit, whicli fact prevents the 
converts from ever rejoining their original caste, as a sa3niig runs — 

Jtal-h laf/a! ne dhoe'e. 

Axir han pltarai ne hode. 

i. e. the Jogis avIio onlj' besmear their bodie.s with ashes can wash it out, 
but those who get their cars pierced arc gone from their original caste for 
ever. 

The Kalbelia Jogis owe their origin to Kani-pao, the tweiveth discijdc 
of Jalhmdar Nath. They form a lower order of Jogi hcggoi-s, the llawal 
Jogis also belong to this cla-ss. Tlicy liaA'e not their separate Mediant their 
chief Gurdwara being at village Digai in Marwar. Tliey also go to llinglaj 
on jnlgvimage. The}' earn their livelihood by receiving oficrings made at 
the local shrines. Thoj' are also snake charmcr.=, and practise exorcism and 
divin.ation. They cat food from the hands of Hiiulns as well as !Musahnans, 
only the lowest castes such as the Bhaugis, Sansis, IMinas and Bhils arc 
excepted. They arc divided into .several clans, and iutermarry, and al.so 
practLso Mata. They gcncraily keep with them or earthen pots 

which they' break when they tight with each other, as a proverb runs — Aoji 
Jo^i laren lehapparon Id hem. 
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THE SAHYASIS. 


The Saiiyasis are the followers of Sankara Acharya. “ Heally the 
woi'cl meant nothing more,” as Mr. Ibbetson remarks, “ than the ascetic 
stage through which eveiy Brahman should properly pass.” But it now 
forms a separate class, comprising several orders of the Saiva ascetics, and 
consists of three groups, viz. the Sanyasis, the Dandis, and the Shamis. 

Properly the Sanyasis are those who abandon the secular world and 
undergo the most dreadful ordeals, some hanging themselves by trees with 
their heads downward, others keeping one of their hands erect for an unlimi- 
ted period, and many using thorns as their bed or taking their seat in the 
sun during the scorching heat of the summer. 

The Dandis are those who always carry a stalf in the hand, and hence 
called Dandi from Dcinda a stick. They are thus described by the Revd. M. A. 
Sherring. “ The Dandis do not touch fire, or metal, or vessels made of any 
sOTt of metal. It is impossible, therefore, for them to cook their own food like 
other Hindus. It is equally impossible also for them to handle money. 
They wear one long nnsewn reddish cloth, thrown about the person. Al- 
thongh they are on principle penniless, yet they do not heg. Their depen- 
dence on the kindness and care of others is thus of the most absolute cha- 
racters. Yet they are not reduced to want, or even to distress : they are 
fed by the Brahmans and the Gosains, another class of devotees but of lax 
principles, and not restricted to any one caste. The Dandis do not marry 
and have no houses of their own. They have literally nothing they can 
call their own, except a diminutive mat to lie upon, a small pillow, the cloth 
they wear, a stick, and a Kamandal or hermit’s pot for holding water. The 
stick they use at the age of fifty, previously to which they arc only disci- 
ple.s, and are not called Dandis.” 


The Shamis are also known by the names of Gosains and Atits and 
are thus described by Col. Walter. “ These men eat flesh and drink spirits. 
Their bodies are buried not burnt after death. They are worshippers of 
Mahadeo. There are different classes of Gosains some are buried in a 
sitting position and some at full length. Their remains arc interred in tho 
place where they lived, a platform of mud or stone, according to the status 
of tho deceased, is placed over the remains, and a figure of Mahadeo. 
In parts of Marwar this class own villages, and are well off some of them (those 
who marrjO cultivate, but the geater number arc beggers, that is, they live on 
chanty. They are generally divided into ten divisions called the Dasnee- 
which .aro (1) Gui, (2) Puri, ( 3 ) Bharti, (4) Ba.,, (5; Araa, (G) Pa, it, 
(o Sagar, (8) Tirlli, (o) ,^ram, and (10) SainM ati. They are the fella, vers 
of Shiva, and also wonslnp Devi. They are, for the most part Gharlari's 
and mtermarry among themselves. They can also marry in their own .sub- 
division the only distinction observed, being that of a Gurdtvara to 
vhich they belong, and which forms their separate lihamp. Brahmans take 
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Among the GJiarharies, those who wear . nrms, are called !Mahapurash. 
They Avero mostly employed in the Eaj service as sepoys, but their number 
is now being reduced. 

Chelas from high castes are also admitted. They get their heads 
shaAmd, and are giverr a Klmjypur to receive alms. The sacred Mwitra is 
tlieii whispered to them, and they, thus, become a Shami. They enjoy equal 
rights as the sous, (whether real or illegitimate,) and can form, marriage con- 
nexions with the same family in which the latter marry- In some eases, 
however, preference is gwen to the Chelas. The sons or the carnal children 
are called Binclha, and the Chelas or the spiritual children are known as 
Nadha. 

The females of the Shamis are st3ded as the Shamans and they wear 
the ordinary dress of a w'omair. Those, however, who A’isit Hinglaj, or do 
not live as Gharbaris, generally go under the guise of a male, using the 
Dhoti instead of the Ghagra and Avearing an Angarldia and turban in place 
of a Inigri. They are then known by the name of Ahdhntanis. 

Many among the Shamis do not marry, and live as Nihang or Ab- 
dhuts. They besmear their bodies with ashes, and generally keep with 
them the skin of a tiger or of a reindeer ; also a Kamandal, and a tongs. 
They have long hair, and depend ui^on the Gliarbaris for their food. The 
Mahants of the Shamis are also celibate. Each division has its separate 
]\Iahani and above all there is an head-abbot who is called the Dasnami 
2£ahant. 


THE SAMEGIS. 

The Samegis form an order of Jain ascetics. They are said to liaA’e 
sprung up from several sects of the Jatis, and oavo their origin to one Anand 
Bimal Suri, Avho flourished at Ahmedabad in about the sixteenth centur}', 
and founded a separate sect under the name of Samegis. They are distin- 
guished by the yelloAv clothes they wear, and roam about from place to 
place. They do not stay at any particular locality for more than 27 days. 
Tliej’^ follow the same tenets and also observe the same festivals as the Jatis 
do, but thej’' do not worship idols. They do not hang a cloth before their 
mouth like the Dhundias, but generally keep a piece of cloth in their hand 
and use it Avlieu they liaAm to speak. They do not many, but include a 
large proportion of females in their sect who also Avear 3'elloAV clothes. Both 
the males and females keep a stick or danda in their hand. Brahmans do 
not take part in any of their ceremonies, and they admit disciples from 
every caste. They live by begging alms, and also receive in charity the 
j'-ellow cloth they wear, provided it is Avorth under clcA^en rupees, but they 
refuse it if it exceeds the amount. Their bodies are burnt after death, and 
they are Avashed before being taken to funeral piles. 
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THE DHUHDIAS; 

The DhimdiaB form a most devoted sect among the Jains, and are 
said to have sprung up from the Lunka Guchli of the J atis in about Sam- 
vat year 1545. They arc called Dhundias “ because their followers,” as Mr. 
Ibbetson remarks, were i^ersecuted by the orthodox and compelled to take 
refuge in ruins or Dhund. There are two sects among them viz. (1) the 
Bais-panthis and (2) the Tera-pauthis, so called from the number of their 
followers being 22 and 13 that founded the sects resjDectively. The Tera- 
panthi sect is said to have been branched out from the Bais-panthi in about 
Sam vat 1831. 

The Bais-panthis admit disciples from every high caste, but the Tera- 
panthis receive only those with whom they can eat together. The admis- 
sion of disciples is considered a very big affair and is observed with grand 
ceremonies. Every candidate whether male or female, has first to obtain 
the consent of his parents or relations, and from a week before his conver- 
sion, he is given rich clothes to put on, and is taken in a palanquin with 
all pomp, to some orchard or a temple outside the city, where he is kept 
very comfortably, indulging in varieties of delicious food and enjoying 
the smell of sweet flowers and other ijerfumcs. On the day fixed, he is 
shaved and wears the dress of a Fakir. The or the spiritual guide 

then pulls out the hair from olF his head, whispers the sacred inuntra, and 
teaches him the abandonment of the secular world. The hair thus pulled 
out is collected with great enthusiasm by the persons present, and is gene- 
rally worn as amulets in the right wrist by the women wdio entertain a 
longiiis desire for an issue. Sweetmeats and cocoanuts are then distributed 
to the relatives and friends present there. It is customary with the novi- 
tiate to pass a night at the same jilaco v/here he is initiated. On tlie day 
following, he goes out and does not return to the place he, thus- leaves for a 
period of six months. 

The Dhundias always drink boiled water, and do not eat fresh fruits 
or vegetables. They generally hang a cloth or jjatti before, tlieir month 
])rcventing insects from entering it. They also carry with them a. kind of 
brush made of peacock’s feather with- wdiich they sweep the ground Beforo 
sitting, down. “ Thej' cany their regard” sa 3 's Mr. Ibbetson, “ for animal 
life to extremes, teaching that no living, being, should be interfered with, 
that a cat should be permitted to catch a mouse or a snake to enter the 
cradle of a child.” 

Tliey live by begging alms and refuse to accept every thing which they 
find as purchased solely with a view to bo given to them. They mingle to- 
gether all the different eatables they receive in charity l^eforc they eat, and 
burry the leavings under the ground instead of giving them to any^ body 
else. They neither shave, nor do they bathe; they walk barc-foot, and 
wear a white cloth not e.xcccding rupees nine in cost, which they never 
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wash, but tear it up in pieces when it becomes clirtj* or old. Thej’- never go 
out in the night, nor do they burn lights. They also do hot use any convc 5 '- 
nnce and are ev’en rarely found travellihg by Eaihva 3 's. Thej^ staj- at one 
place during the rainy season, and keep fast for several daj’s together in 
the month bf Bhadwa, which festival is called Pajusdn. 

Their dead bodies are carried by the Jainis also called Saraogis in a 
Bekimti, and buimt. jSTo other funeral ceremonies arc performed after 
death. 


F AEIES. 

The figures for Fakirs in IMarwar include four difierent classes of 
Musalman heggers, namety the i'ladari, the Kalandar, the Jalali and ihe 
33enawa. They all belong to the Sunni sect. 

The Madaris owe their origin to Badi-nd-din Shah of Makanpore 
called also Zindah Shah kladar. j\fr. Ibbetson thus writes about him. ‘-'He 
was a,' converted Jew, who was horn at Alejipo in A. D. 1050, and is said 
to have died at Makanpore at the mature age of SS3 j'ears after expelling 
a demOW called !Makan Deo from the place. He is supposed by some to bo 
still- living, (whence his naino) Mahomet having give^^ him the power of 
living -without breath. His devotees arc said never to be scorched by fire, 

■ and to bo secure against venomous snakes and scorpions, tiic bites of which 
they have power to cure. Women who enter his shrine are said to be 
seized by violent jiain as though they were being burnt alive.” 

They earn their livelihood bj- begging alms, but sometime they prove 
to be a pest to .societj'- by wounding their bodies by means of Gur 2 or maco 
they usually keep with them if the persons addressed refuse them mouej*. 
Some among them erect wooden swings Iccalij'- called Dclar-JIindas wlieu 
a fair is held, a few cultivate laud, and many employ themselves in private 
service or in ^luzduri. They generallj' rcj;eat the ivords Fazl-i-Mola, Yad- 
i-Mola, at the time of saluting each other instead of the usual form of 
address used by ordinary jMusalmans. They are also called Malang, though 
Mr. Ibbetson makes the latter a branch of the Madaris. 

The Kalandars declare themselves to he the couriers of Imam Husen 
during the Karbala wars, and up to this time, it is customaiy with them to 
wear green clothes, and run hare-foot as Pails or sham messengers with a 
drawn sword in hand from one Taziah to another for three daj-s from the 
7 th to the 10th of the month of Moimrram. Their name also indicates 
that they- might be the followers of Bn Ah Kalandar. They have wives 
and children, and live by begging alms. 

The Bcuawa trace their connection with Khawaja Hasan Basri. They 
are distinguished by a long cap they- wear-, and are also kiro\vn bj' the name 
of Azad. Thej' are a great bufibons, and beg aims. 
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The Jalalis are the followers of Sayacl Jalal-ud-din of Bukhara. “ Can- 
didates for admission to the order,” sa3’-s Mr. Ibbetson, “ shayc eompletelj-, 
burn their clothes, and are branded on the right shoulder.” 

There are also other orders among the Musalmans, as for instance, 
the Kadiris, the Chistis, and the Naqshbaudias, who may properly be called 
as Fahirs or Durvcsli, but as they have returned themselves with the 
Sayads and Shekhs, they are not included under this head. They are held 
in great respect by the people being regarded as their Pir, and they always 
keep a large retinue of followers with them. 

The Kadiris, as says Mr. Ibbetson, sit for hours repeating the following 
declaration — " Thou art the guide, thou art the truth, there is none but 
thee.” 


“ The Chishtis,” says ho, “ woi'ship by leaping U2i and jcsticulating and 
rejicating Allah-ya~Allah-lai till they w'ork themselves into a frenzy and at 
last sink down exhausted.” 

The Naqsbbandias ai'e described b}' Mr. Ibbetson to be the followers 
of Khawaja PirMohammad Naqshband, and arc said as w’orshipping by 
sitting perfectly^ silent and motionless with bowed head and eyes fixed on 
the ground." In JMarwar, they gonor-ally beg flour during the day time, 
and at night, they go with a lighted lamj) in hand begging Kouries or shells 
from shop to shop. They generally speak the Marwari language, but their 
females use words of Sindhi dialect. 
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TEMPLE' § Ell Y'AII^TS. 

The temjale servants or the Pnjaris in Marwar number 23,074 (males 
11,763 females 11,309). They form a separate caste and "worship the sun. 
They are called Saivags from the word Saiva or worship they do in the 
temple. They are also known by the name of Bhojaks which seems to. be 
connected as Col. J enkins of Kangra remarks, -with the Sanskrit word 
hhoj to feed. In Jeypore they are styled as Bias. 

They declare themselves to be originally Brahmans being composed 
of the six Gotras of Gujar-Gonr, six-of Kliundclwals and four of the Push- 
karnas. According to local tradition they are said to be the deseen- 
dents-of Makjati Eisbi who.wa.s married to a Bhoj-buns daughter and hence 
called Bhojaks. Makjati was employ^ed by Sambh, the son of Krishna as- 
a Pujari in a temple he dedicated to Surj or the sun with a hope of getting 
recovery from leprosy he "was then attacked with, as a punishment for his 
misconduct. From that time forward the Bhojaks are chiefly emplojmd as- 
temple servants. They mostly follow the ceremonies of Mahajans in their 
marriages and betrothals, their funeral rites chiefly corresponding with those 
of the Brahmans. They wear the sacred thread, but are not recognized as- 
Bralimans being employed for the most part as priests in the Jain temples, 
and also for the fact that they can eat their food from the hands of Oswals. 
Col. "Walter, mentions them as a low-caste of Bhahmans. “They live chiefly, 
says he, on charity and are the Pirohits of Oswal Mahajans; they cook for 
the Oswals and read hahits. Although themselves Soivas, thej' worship. at 
the Jain temples.” 

In the Panjab, they are described by hir. Ibbetson to be a “ mixed 
collection of Nais, Brahmans, Rajputs, Jogis who intermarry among them- 
colves alone, eat flesh, drink wine and are a debauelicd and profligate set;, 
the men arc constantly in the courts involved in litigation and the w'omcn. 
are notorious for their loose morality.” 
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GENEALOGISTS] 

The group of genealogists eomprises six different castes, four of which 
aggregating 45,148 are Hindus, and the remaining two numbering 3,148 
are Musalmans. The proportion they all together hcarto the total population, 
of Marwar comes up to 1*91 per cent. The following abstract wdli show 
the figures for each caste as, returned in the p)rosent census : — 



Males., 

Females. 

Total. 

Charans 

Hindus. 

11,503 

9,924 

21,426 

Bhats... 

do. 

12,G04 

9,955. 

22,559 

Motisara 

. . . do. 

451 

379. 

830- 

Baw-al 

... do. 

172 

161 

c» n o 
OOO, 

Alirasi 

. . . Alusalman 

1,365 

1,613 

2,978. 

Dom ... 

do. 

108 

62 

170 


Total 

26,202 

22,094 

48,296. 


THE CHARAHS, 




The Charans next to Ilajputs form a very interesting class of people 
in Hajputana though they are, as Sir John Malcolm remarks, little if at all- 
known in Hindustan. “ They are supposed, says Mr. John Wilson to get 
their name from the feeding and rearing of cattle.’’ They claim a celestial 
origin and deem, themselves among.- the Hindu deities, declaring. the Hiina-. 
laya i-ange to be their original abode. Sir- John Malcolm quotes the follow’-, 
ing fahlo of their origin—" Mahadeva first created Bhats to attend his lion- 
and bull ; but these could not prevent tlxe former from killing -the latter, 
which 'vas a source of infinite vexation and trouble, as it compelled Maha- 
deva to create new ouc.5. He therefore formed the Charan equally devout 
as the Bhut, hut of bolder spirit, and gave him in charge those favourite 
animals. Fi-om that period no ball -sy.as, ever destroyed by the lion.” 

“ Thc-se classes” ho further saj’s,” "i-aiik as the genealogists of proud and 
ignorant cliicfs; and favoured individuls often cotnbine with that office the 
station of counsellors and establish an ascendancy over the minds of their 
superior Avhicli is stronger from being grounded upon a mysterious feeling 
of awe. It is to them, that the proudest Bajput looks for .solace in adver- 
sity, and for increased joy and exultation in prosperity.’’ 

They arc said to have migrated from the Gaugctic plains towards the 
Deccan with their Bajput chiefs, wlicn the latter were over-whelmcd by 
foreign Inroads and when their internal dissensions, during the groat ^klaha- 
hhar.ita war, compelled them to leave their original habitation. Tliey arc 
thus divided into two divisions, and named after the places of. their subse- 
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quent settlement. Those who took their abode in iMarwav, came to be 
called Mara Charans, whereas those who settled at Kxitch were known 
by the name of Kachhela Charans. 

They both do not intermarry, neither do they smoke or oat together 
According to. Sir John Malcolm, the Kachhelas do marry with the E.ajj3ufs, 
but it is hardly the case in !Marwar. The Charans are the followers of 
the Shaktik religion, and they generally cultivate land. They usually follow 
the manners and customs of Rajputs, differing only in the laws of inhe- 
.ritence which are observed by equal partition of pro^jerty. There are gene- 
.rally so many partners among them, that the expression cJiarnia-hunt has 
.become an household, phrase denoting innumerable divisions of a share, and 
which fact constantly keeps them involved in litigation. In Marwar, their 
mutual diasentions were uji to late, so great, that a separate court under 
the name of Khf^tdarsJian existed for their settlement during the last two 
reigns. 

The Charans- have been noted for thoir perverseness, and though regard- 
ed as the most trustworthy persons, and acting at the same tune as safe- 
guards to travellers they have always been veiy extravagant in their demands 
which often, resulted iu the most evil consequences. They usually committed 
Chandi or self sacrifice by cutting and w'oundiug their bodies with knives or 
•- swords, and. pmotised DJiarna or extortion by sitting for hours and days to 
.enforce their payments. 

The Maru Charans occupy a higher position being the chroniclers of 
tlie cherished fame of Rajput chiefs v/ho have always entertained a very 
high regard for thenj, having given, them especial distinctions in court. 
.They receive gifts from the Rajputs at all feasts and marriages, and hold 
- extensive lands and. villages granted to them under Udak cr rent free tenure. 

-. In’ Marwar they possess land yielding a revenue of about four lacs of rupees 
a year. With a view- to please their liberal masters, they have always exag- 
gerated such presents by thousands or millions, calling the ordinary gifts as 
lahh-pasao, arahrpasao or hirorzpasao. One Kami Charan liad been verjr 
fortunate in Marwar to receive a liberal gift from iMaharaja Abbe Singh. 
Some of the Charans.had got access even into, the- courts. of the great Mughal 
Emperoi's, where by the powerfull influecco of their, poetry and tlio fluency' 
of their speech they succeeded in securing seats for themselves, on occasions of 
Earbars, Avbicli privilege even, the great Rajas whom they acconxpanied; 
could not enjoy. 

Barhut is -the title of respect for the ilaru-Cliarans, and’ they regard 
it abusive -to be styled as AuZas. Thej' do'-not practise Kata or Karewa, 
and thoir female.s obser%'e the system. They, arc divided into nume- 

rous clans, or I'/i.uapw. who interraan-y -with crch other. The chief of them 
arc — 
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(1) Roliria, (2) Eatnu, (3) Scxia, (4) Asia, (5) Misan,. (6) Bansur^ (7) 
Lalus, (8) Ada, (9) Sandayacli, (10) Kavia, (11) Jagat, (12) Sunga, (13) 
Gunga, (14) Surtania, (15) Badwaria, (16) Medu, (17) Belial, (18) Mingus, 
(12) Nandu, (20) Sbandu £c. 

The Rohria Gharans are the j>ol-x>ais or mendicants of the Ratbors. 
They were originally Bhatis. Their ancestor named Chanda, who was a 
Bhati Rajput, was made Charan by Raipal Rathon and married to a Charan 
woman. The jiresent Barhut of Mundiar is a representative of this chin 
and enjoys distinction in court as a Tazinii-Sirdar. CoL Walter gives the 
following origin of the Bhati-Barhuts— “ A Bhati of good family had an 
intrigue with a woman of good family, but of another caste ;• they came to- 
gether and took up their abode on the left bank of the Luni near Burmara. 
The water on this bank of the Luni is brackish and undrinkable whilst that 
on the right is sweet and good. When the livcr was in flood (so runs the 
stoi'y) this couple, cither singl 3 ': or together were able under the auspices of 
a goddess to cross to the right baulc without even getting their clothes wet, 
and from thence bring sweet water. On this waj’^ they were looked upon 
as holy people and. the village of Burmara was given to them. They have 
now spread over other parts of India.’' 

The Ratnu Gharans trace their pedigree to. Pushkarna Brahmans. 
Ratnu the sou of Busdeo (a Pushkarna Brahman) was made a Barhut hy 
Bco Raj Bhati of Jeysalmere as described above (vide Pushkarnas jiago G4.-) 

The Soda Gharans are the 2 iol j)afs of the Ranas of klej’-war, and are 
held in great respect there. 

There is another class among the-Marus called the Tirwari Gharans. 
The 5 ’’ are said to be descended from a Brahman woman of Tirwari caste 
with whom Barsaji an Ada-Charan had an intrigue. His descendeuts arc 
found in God war and Jalor districts. They have a low position and cannot 
iutormarrj' witli the Marus. They are genorallj’' given Tiag at half the rate 
received other Churans. 

The Kachhela Gharans arc chiefly merchants. They carry on 
trade and graze their cattle. Thej’’ pay no dues, and formerly used to avoid 
anj' forced paj'ineut hy having rccour.se to their usual way of sclf-sacrificc. 
Thc\' are not so export in chanting the jwaises of Rajput heroes as the iMarii 
Gharans arc, but thej' arc shrewd men of businc.ss. Their females do not 
abserve pard'a. Thej’’ allow dfata., but no paj’inent is ma.de on that account. 
Gnc can even many a widow of his brother. 

The Kaehhelns arc also called Garvis. They are said to have come, 
to ^lavwar from Kuchh, and settled for the first time at Sindari in INIallani. 
The place wa.s named Shinndari, after their headman called Shinn, and in 
former times, ns snj's Gol. Walter, it was considered “ Surtia, or a place of 
refuge £rair\. which no crimiiia! or othcra seeking an asylum could he given 
up.’’ 
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The ’Kjaohhelas have also mimerous olan^, the:chief .Qf which, arc : — 

(1) Balsi, (2) Bewid, (3) Balkan, (4) Chaiipa, (5) Ed, (6) Nagi, (7) 
Karwa, (8) Bachha, (9) Bhojak, (10) Badud, (11) Kharta, (12) Bati, (13) 
Medmal, (14) Bhati, (15) Tumbel, (16) Kolia. 

There is a class of Bhambis connected with the Kaebhelas and called 
Charaia Bhambi. A. Gharan is said to have touched a dead calf and thrown 
it away, which is general^ the work of Bhambis. He was thereforo exclu- 
ded from the community, and his deseendents camb to bo called Charnia 
Bhambis. Their females do not wear silver ornaments in the feet. 

Eemale.". of the Charans are generally much respected. There arc 
said to be naii, lakh I/urial or nine lae .females among the Charans who 
were gifted with miraeulous powers. They are called Im-rial from the fact 
that they generally wore Loa or woolen blankets. Among the Marus, Earniji 
to whom Bika was indebted for his success in the foundation of Bikanere, is 
worshipped as a goddess. Her joath is considered as the most soiumn 
adjuration frequently used by the Charans. One Awaiji is famous for having 
miraculously dried up the Hakra or Euggar river which once flowed in 
Mallani. The Eachhela females form a large proportion of Shahtis or personi 
fication of female energy, and are distinguished by the black cloths, they 
always wear-. They are greatly feared for their future imprecation of woe 
and ruin, and they usually keep in their mouth till mid-day, a clatan or 
' tooth brush of the nimh tree as a precaution to remove the ill affect of a 
curso they might happen to pronounce upon any persoir. 


TME BEATS: 

The Bhats form a class of genealogists. They are the hereditary 
family bards. Mr. Wilson derives the word, from Bkata or Bhatta popularly 
formed fr^m Bhairi, a nourisher or protector, and figuratively applied to 
mendicant and learned Brahmans. They are said to he an illegitimate- 
tribe, and the Revd. M. A. Sherring gives three different traditions of their 
origin, though he places no reliance on any of them. “ They are said to 
havespruug,” says he, from the union of a Eashatrijm with a "Vaisya woman 
but another account is that their commona ncestors were a Eashatriya father 
and a Brahman widow; while, by a third tradition, the Bhats aiesaid to be 
the progeny of a Braliman father, and a Sudra mother," Speaking of their 
fabulous origin. Sir Henry Elliot saj's “ that they were produced to amuse 
Barvati from the drops of sweat on Siwa’s brow, but as they chose to sing 
liis praises rather than hers; they were expelled from' heaven and condeni- 
nod to live a' wandering life, as terestrial bards'.’’ 

There are three tribes of Bhats in Marwar, viz. (1) tlie’BirmBhat-(2) 
the Bahi-Bhat and (3> the Rani-Munga Bhat. 
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The Birm -Bliats claim tlveir descent from Kavi, a son of Brahma, 
They are chiefly found in the North-rWestern Provinces, and also in Gujrat 
where they occupy the same poshion as the Charans have in Rajputana, . 
Their mannera and customs are much like those of Brahmans, and they boast 
of having produced some of the greatest and most learned men from among 
their community. They eat flesh, bub abstain from the use of liquor. They 
do not marry with the Bahi Bhats whom they regard as of inferior position 
Nata is not allowed among them. 

They claim a very remote ancestory and reference to them frequently 
occurs in the Mahabharta or other ancient books of Hindu mythology, where 
they are knowm under twelve different names. They are as follow — 

(1) Birm Eao, (2) Soot, (3) Magad, (4) Bandi, (5) Sarswati- Putr, (G) 
Astuti Pathak, (7) Badi, ($) Handiiar, (9) Rai, (10) Bhut, (11) hfaudi (12) 
Kani. 

The Bahi Bhats abound in Rajputana aiHl owe their origin to the 
Rajputs whose customs and manners they mostly follow, and have also the 
nanaes, of their sub-divisions similar to those of Rajputs. They generally 
keep the family record pf Rajputs and preserve their genealogies. Their- 
records are referred to if any dispute arises anaong them in matter's of adop- . 
tion or marriage conti'acts. " These men.” says Col. "Walter, are held ip. 
great awe, in the same way as Charans by all Hindus; they hold lands and , 
sometimes villages I'ent free, they receive great largess at weddings, and if 
it is refused abuse the uone-givers in song.” 

They were originally the bards of Parihar Rajputs, with whom 
they are said to have come to ^larwar. They also receive gifts from Kalbis 
or Pitals "who trace their origin from the Parihars. 

They are also styled as Raja by their Jijmans or customers, wflio show 
them great respect when the latter visit their homes. Thej’ are given high 
seats, and arc supplied with rich food to eat. They do not care to clean the 
vessels in which they take their food, which duty is generally discharged by 
the females of their hosts. They feel offended if any body calls them 
Bhats, and are not then easily to be softened down. To avoid such troubles 
the Pushkarna Bhahmans have altogether dispensed with their Bhats, and 
have even destroyed the Bains which the Bhats possessed and which con- 
tained the record of their families. 

On occasions of betrothals, the father of the bridegroom presents 
some cocoanuts and Rs. 16 or Rs. 18 in cash to the bride’s father, who then 
distributes opium to his relations. The marriage comprises four plieras and 
all the ceremonies, of fonm, sa7?ie7a, and yfcerja/i as arc abserved by other 
castes. The bride's father generally receives the sum of Rs. 84 from the 
father of the bridegroom. 
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■' Nata is also permitted among tliem -when the parents of the -widow are 
paid Rs, 40. It is contracted at the night time, and the bride is taken by 
her hew b-nsband not through the main gate, but by some other door tempo- 
rarily made for the purpose. 

A-doption is also made among them from' some nearest relations. 

The Bahi-Bhats of Marwar, com prise several tribes among them, 
including also the Birm-Bhats, They are : — ' 

(1) The Birm Bhat. 

(2) The Bahi Bhat. 

(3) The ,Chandisa Bhat. 

(4) The Bona Bhat. 

(3) The Shsni Bhat. 

<|6) The Boiwa Bhat. 

^.7) The Tori Bhat. 

(8) The Kedari Bhat. 

; - The Chandisa Bhats keep genealogies of and are paid by the Braii- 
mans, Rajputs, Kalbis, Pitals, Sothar, Eumhars, Nais and Darzis. 

The Bonas generally load bullocks, and in the district of Fhalodi, 
some also beg from the Palliwal Brahmans. 

The Sasni Bhats are chiefly those who enjoy Sasan lands. They 
abound in the district of Sanchor., 

The Borwas are mostly found at Mey war and Dhundars where they 
record genealogies of the Rajputs. 

The Toris are the Bhats of kfochis and IMegwals. 

The Kedaris generally wear red clothes and roam about during tho 
night begging alms Rom the villagers. 

Each of these tribes is again sub-divided Into numerous clans in -which 
they intermarry, but they do not marry in. their own clan. 

The Rani-Munga Bhats confine themselves to the record of the genea- 
logies of the Ranis or females of Rajput chiefs. They are called Actni-il/loi- 
{/as because *they are contented to receive gifts only from the Ranis and do 
not attend upon the chiefs. They declare that their ancestor named Uari 
Karan was made a Bhat by Sita, the wife of Eamchundra, and hcncc the 
origin of their profession. They do not marrj' with the Birm-Bhats, but 
can form such alliances with the BaUbBhats,. Widow marriage is not. 
practised among them. 
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Tlie Bhais have also their ovrn genealogists, vho aTe.called Bahi-Bun.' 
chaBhats.- They are found chiefly in the district of Jodhpore, but they 
cannot eat or smohe with the ordinary Bhats who even do not touch their 
vessels. _ , ' 


There is another trihe in. Marwar called Bhat-Gharan said to have 
sprung from the union of Bhats and Charans. The tradition of their origin 
is that a Charan of Barsara clan named Mawal who was the Pal-pat or 
family Charan of the Eaja of Bhuj, had two daughters,- whom he took 
with him to join the marriage of the daughters of Eaja Sidh Eaj Jai Singh 
ofGujrat, A. party of Charans also happened to come there to receive 
Tiag in the marriage, but on account of darkness and fowl weather, they 
were forced to lie down on the open ground. The young girls hated the 
Charans for their being so degraded, and took a vow not to bo married with 
them, which fact was a source of some anxiety to their father, Mawal. He 
at last, arranged to give the hands of one of his daughters in marriage to a 
Bhat named Malwan whose descendants came to he called as Bhat- Charans. 
They do no form marriage connexious either with the Charans or with the 
Bhats, but have their own sub-divisions wbo intermarry. Their number is 
very few in Marwar, but they abound in Gujrut. 

The other daughter was married to a Bhati Eajput named Chanda 
whose son Nauka, who used to compose verses, was made a Pal-pat by^ 
Eaja Ealpal of Marwar. The Eobarla Cbarans claim, tbelr descent from 
him. . • 


THE MOITISARS. 

The Motisars sing the praises of Charans and receive largess from 
them. They form a caste of beggers, which as Col, Walter remarks is 
peculiar to Marwar, According to the fable of their origin, they claim 
descent from the combination of eight Eajput tribes. Mauak Eao Cliaora, 
the nepberv of Sidh Eaj Jai Singh of Gujrat was a veiy intelligent hojv 
!Mawal Charan once composed a i^eom in praise of Sidh Raj Jai Singh which 
Manak committed to memory, and as it was recited, ho declared it to bo 
Ins production, thereby giving a severe defeat to ^larval. Mawal then tried 
to please Manak’s father by reciting jxems in his praises, and he at last suc- 
ceeded in taking under his charge, IManak Eao, who was also joined by his 
other Rajput fiicnds. .Mawal made all of them his Charan, and out of the 
great affection he entertained for thorn, ho used to call them Motisars, 
whlelv name came to be applied to tbclr descendants. As they were eight 
in number,. they arc divided into as inanj' clans after their own names, and 
they all intermarry-. In Marwar only five clans arc found, and thev are 
very few in number. 
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The ]SI6tisafs are net generally learned, but they are said to have a 
natural taste for poetry and can compose the best verses and Kabits as the 
Gharans do. They are much respected by the Charans vhen they visit 
their homes to receive charities. ■ They are paid Tiag -when the marriages 
of Charans take place, and on Occasions of marriages of the Raiputs they 
also share the payment with the Charans. Their customs and manners 
correspond to those of Rajputs and Charans. 


THE RAWALS. 

' The Rawals are the Nahhals or buffoons of the Charans. In Marwar 
their number is very small, and they are found chiefly in the districts of 
Sojat and daitaran. They are also found in Gnjrat. They claim descent 
from a Brahman, and the story of their origin runs as follows. There- rvas 
once a Raia of Junagudh whose title was Rawal. One day, as he went out 
on a hunting excursion, he” felt thirsty in the way, and sought the house of 
a Charan, where he was attracted by a young Charni. The girl, out of the ' 
great respect for the royal guest, wanted to mark tilah on the forehead of 
the Raja, hut he refused. This enraged the damsel, w’ho pronounced impre. 
cation on the Raja, and by her curse, he instantly became a eunuch or hinjra 
and began to sing and dance. He thus formed a pleasant amusement for 
the Charan community of the place, for a few years, but after his death, a 
Brahman who xised to accompany the Raja there, was made to sing and 
dance in his place. He got the appellation of Rawal, and became the an- 
cestor of a tribe of the same name. 

The Rawals follow the manners and customs of the Charans fi'om 
whom alone they beg, and in whose presence chiefly, they play their perfor-' 
mances. Their party usually consists pf twelve persons and they w’ander 
from village to village doing the tamasha, during the winter season. The 
presence of a Charan is considered to be absolutely necessary for the purpose, 
and they never play if one is not present. In case none be av^ailable, they 
usually make a doll of grass, aud taking it for a Charan, begin their play under 
its auspices. If a Charau refuses to see their performances or does not satisfy 
them- in their demands, they leave the place and go about singing his 
infamy. Sometimes they make an elfigy of him, and treat him with disres- 
pect. They do not play during the summer nights as they usually say — 
Hat thori aur Sang gliana, i- e. summer nights are too short for their per 
formanccs. 


THE MIEASIS. 

The Mirasi is a IMusalman genealogist, and occupies the same position 
among the Musalmaus as the Bhats do among the Rajputs. Mr. Ibhetson 
derives the word from the Arabic JSHrai meaning inherifcenes. The name 
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is often abl)reviated into Mir . wdiicli inust not be confounded uitb the 
appellation frequently used by the Sayads. The Mirasi forms one of the 
twelve tribes of ministrels. He is also a muacian, and teaches the girl sing- 
ing and dancing. 

There are three tribes of Mira'sis in Marwar, viz. (1) the Jord (2) the 
Kalet, and (3-) the Kanota. They are all converted Hindus, and belong to 
the Sunni sect. They intermarry with each other, but they do not marry 
with the Naklcarchis and Tashawalas or boaters of kettle-drums. The J ores 
are said to have come to Jodhpore from Multan, and the Halets trace their 
descent from the Desi Pathans of Hidwana. 

The Kanota Mirasis declare themselves to be the descendents of a 
Gout Brahman. Their ancestor named Chandan is stated to have been in 
the service of some Mohamedau emperor as a fute-player, and is said to 
have interceded for the release of some Kayasths of BMwani clan who were 
also in the service there as treasurers and whom the emperor had im- 
prisoned for some fault. The emperor acceeded to Chandan’s request on 
condition of his accepting ISIohamedanism, .which he did, and the pri- 
soners were consequently set free. They came to Mai'war where Chandan 
also accompanied them. He is said to have constructed a small well near 
Hidwana which is still knorvn as Cliandan InA. Chandan’s serT.ice.s were 
not forgotten by the Kayasths and his desceirdents still enjoy the privilege 
of receiving some lag or tax from the Bhiwaui community of Marwar on all 
occasions of marriage and death- 

The women of the IMirasis also sing. Formerly they used to wear blue 
clothes, but now they use trousers and a iilah or an Angarhha in the foim 
of a petticoat. The widows arc not allowed to marry or to contract Nala. 


T E E D 0 M S . 

The Homs in Marwar do not form a separate tribe from those of 
Hholis and ^lirasis. According to Sir H. M. Elliot, they are a tribe of 
!Musalmans deseanded from Bhats, and are more generally known by tho 
name of !Mirasi and Pakhawaji. The term Horn is considered a very low 
designation by the Hholis- and Mirasis,. as the word Jiun/jhar is the Kaj- 
puts, or Kirar by the !Mahajans. , In Oudh it is applied to sweepers or 
Bhangis. A very few of the poor classes of iMirasis in IMarwar, have, however, 
returned themselves as Homs, and they appear scparatel 5 ^ in our schedules. 
They follow the same customs and manner's as the hiirasis.do. 
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WRITERS. 

Among the Writers are included Kayastli, Khatri and Oswal, whose 
aggregate number in Marwar as returned in the present Census came up to 
155,335. They form the second most numerous group of the Professional 
class B; the Priests only exceeding them in number They bear a propor- 
tion of 6-16 per cent to the total population of Marwar. The respective 
figures for each caste are : — 




Famales. 

Total. 

Kayasth . . . 

... 2,877 

3,278 

6,155 

Khatri 

... 3,047 

3,622 

6,669 

Oswal 

... 66,966 

75,555 

142,521 

Total 

... 72,890 

82,455 

155,345 


: THE KAf ASTM. 

The Elayasths form the chief class of writers in Marwar. They claim 
descent from Chatargupta, the son of Brahma, as mentioned in the Padam- 
Puran and the Kayasth Ethnology. Sir John i^falcolm says that “ their origin 
is coeval with the invention of letters; that they were created to be an intellec- 
tual not a labouring class ; and they in consequence deem themselves devoted 
to learning.'’ Sir H. M. Elliot derives the word Kayasth from Sanskrit kaya 
body and si/ict remaining. “When Parasu Ram,” says he, “destroyed tho 
Kshatriyas, the pregnant women of that caste fled and the children to whom 
they subsequently gave birth, having been conceaved during the massacre in 
the wombs of their mothers, were called Kayasths.” 

They are divided into twelve tribes called after the names of the twelve 
sons of Chatargupta, but they do not intermarry. 

They are ; — 


(I) 

Mathur 

<5) 

Surajdhaj 

(9) 

Balmik 

(2). 

Bhatnagar ... 

(6> 

Amisht 

(10) 

Aithana 

<3) 

Sribastab 

(7) 

Gour 

(.11) 

Kalsai-isht ... 


Salcsena 

00 

Karan 

(12) 

Kigam 


There are two divisions of Kayasths in Marwar, viz.' (1) the Desis or 
tho natives of tho place, and (2) the Fardesi^ or the foreigners. 
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The 33esis are all Mathurs, v?ho take their name from Mathura, whence 
they originally came. Their local, name U Puncholi, which seems to be 
derired from Puncholijura, a village near Delhi from which place they came 
to Marwar. Some say, they are called Puncholis from their knowledge of 
the five elements. Another theory is that originally there were four castes, 
namely, the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras, but the 
profession which the Kayasths follow corresponded to none of them. Hence 
they formed a fiifth class called Puncholi from punch five and OU line. 


They are divided into eighty-four clans among which they can form 
matrimonial alliances; but not in their own clan. In Marwar there are 
found 17 clans of the Puncholis, as nhted below: — 

(1) 

Manak-Bhandari 

(10) 

Siibhi ... 

( 2 ) 

Jhamaria 

(11) 

Manijitwal 

(•^) 

Bhiwani ... 

(12) 

Charcholia , 

(4) 

Narnolia ... 

(13) 

TJtrelia ... 

( 5 ) 

Nag 

(14) 

Nepalia ... 

(6) 

Khuja 

(15) 

Kakrania • 

( 7 ) 

Gadaria ... , 

(1C) 

Koli ... „ ... 

( 8 ) 

Lawaria ... 

(17) 

Galghotia , ... 

( 9 ) 

Meratwal 




' Of / these, the most ancient family is that of Manak-Bhandaris, whose 
ancestor named Kalpat Kai is said to have come to Raja Manak Deo of 
Sambhar in about the seventh century. He wns the first man who produced 
salt from the Sambhar latce which has proved to be a source of enormous 
income to tbe authorities concerned. Manak Deo granted Halpat Rai some 
annuity out of the salt income for his valuable discovery, which is still enjoyed 
by his posterity. ■ • 

- i 

Next to them come the Jhamarias and tbe Bbiwanis who are very 
numerous in Marwar. Khimsi, a Jhamaria Puncholi is said to have been 
appointed for the first time,’ as a Subedar at village Khatu, by Ghayas-ud- 
din Tuglak. At the time, when Rao Chunda obtained the Port of Mundorc 
through the help of some Enda Rajputs and the Emperor advanced his 
army against him, it was only through the medium of Khimsi that the fort 
was restored to Chunda, who then made Dhan Raj, the son of Khimsi his 
pardJian or minister. Prom that time the Jhamaria Puncholis held important 
posts in the state as is evident from the magnificience of their dwelling 
houses. ' ° 
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Bhiauji was the ancestor of the Bhiwanis, who came to Marwar while 
very young; - His father Soda, v/as in the service of the. Emperor of Delhi, 
whose displeasure he incurred, and was ordered to be put to death. ' Bhian 
wa^ brought to ifarwar by his cook and he sought refuge jit Khatu where 
Khimsi gave him his daughter in marriage. 

■ 

The Pardcsis or the foreigners who are generally styled La.la conijjrise 
the Saksena, the Mathur, the Bhatnagar and the Siribastab, but they are 
very small in number and date their migration to Marwar in the present 
contury. 

No trace of the Nigama and Gour is at present found in Marwar but 
from the old inscriptions, it is evident that they were alsoonce very prominent 
in Marwar, about the fourteenth century. The Nigams are said to have 
lived at Bhiumal, and the Gour at Ladnu. 

Both the. Desi and the Pardesi Kayasths can intermarry, though they 
differ in some of their customs peculiar to their different localitie.s. Among 
the Desi Puncholis, a sum of Rs. 110 is paid on occasions of marriage by the 
bridegroom’s father to the parents of the bride. Just befoio the marriage 
procession, the ceremony of worshipping a horse is performed by the bride- 
groom’s mother. Wlien the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house to touch the 
ioran, the Pirohit or the maternal uncle of the bride generally takes her in 
his lap and walks seveii times round the bridegroom. Pour pheras are then 
observed at the choivri round the sacred fire. In the first three rounds, the 
bridegroom preceeds the bride, but iu the fourth he follows her. The Kayasths 
generally worship Devi and observe fast for nine daj’s in the months of Asc^ 
and O/ief- every year, whi^h festival is called N'oratn. They eat flesh and drink 
'liquor, but the females generally abstain from its use in Marwar. Thej' call 
it baJiarli tarkari from the fact .that it is usually prepared out of the main 
liccsoi or Ghula where the bread is cooked. 

Parda system is observed among the Kayasths, though not very 
strictly among the Desis, whose females go out wearing a shawl which 
forms their dintinguishing dress in Marwar, They do not fetch water, nor 
do they employ themselves at the spianing-whccl. Widow marriage is not 
allowed among them, nor is N’ata or Karewa permitted. 

. The Kayasths have been once a great race, having enjoyed the spe- 

cial privilege of holding offices of trust under the Mnsalman rulers of India - 
They follow no other profession but that of the pen. They regard it a sin, as 
remarks Sir John Malcolm, “ to use in mean offices bands which God has 
expressly made for the noble purpose of writing.” They w’OTshii) Dawai or 
inkstand twice in a year at the Diwali and Holi festivals, just as the Raj- 
puts worship their sword on the Daserah. They are stated by Sir Henry 
Elliot, to be the Greeis of t7te lower Empire. They are remarkable Cor their 
intellect and ready compliance with the wishes of their masters. 
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THE KHATRIS. 

The K.hatris are not of so much importance in 'Manvar as’tliey ’are in 
the Panjab, -where as says Sir George Gampbell,<they are the chief civil admi- 
nistrator, and have almost all literate work in .their hands. They claim to 
be originally the Elshatriyas, but it is doubtful. In Marwar, they are said 
■to have come from Sindh and Jeysulmere, as well as from the Panjab. 
They now follow different trade, many among them employing themselves 
in dying turbans for men and scarves for women, which as Col. Walter says 
are peculiar to this part of the country. As some among the Khatri shop- 
keepers also sell things' openly to.the Bhangis which no Mahajan in Jodhpore 
would do, they occupy a somewhat low position among the Mahajaus. They 
are divided into twelve Kha/mps or clans, each haying .eight sub-divisions of. 
^Yh^eh the chief found in Marwar are : — 

(1) Kiri, (2) Girach, (3) Bhut, (4) Euchhra, (5) Chhuncba, (6) Dolora, 
(7) Bara, (8) Ghara, (9) Mocha,, (lO) Sarsera, (11) Badi, (12) Jal4cha, (13) 
Bhichu, (14) Gajkand, (15) Dabbti-, (16) Dajphar, (17) Soni, (18) Gela, 

They are mostly Shivites and their Priests are the Sarsut Brahmans 
with whom they can eat together. Sarasur Eishi, the ancestor of the Sar- 
But Brahmans, is said to have protected the Kbatris from the destruc- 
tive hands of Parsu Earn, in consideration of which his descetdants receive 
Es. 4 on Occasions of betrothals, and Es. 16 at the time of marriage from 
the Khatris. The Kliatfis do not receive money on the occasion of their 
daughter’s marriage as is the case with other Mahajans. ISTata or Karewa 
is also not practised among them. 

In Marwar, they abstain from the use of liquor and meat, and do not . 
eat food from the hands of any other caste with the exception of Brahmans 
E-ajputs, KayastH and Mahajans. 

Their females do not observe JParda and they generally wear petti-coat 
of chintz which con-tains impressions or prinfa lengthwise locaUy called 
Adi-hel. 
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THE «§ WAES; - 

The Oswals form the largest proportion of the group, and Marwar being 
their original country, they are found here in large numbers chiefly in the 
east and south. In comparison -with other Mahajan castes, a greater 
portion of them is employed as mxdsadis or writers in the State, other 
members cf the community become traders and are generally -well off in 
Marwar as well as abroad. “ The laity of the Khertara sect,” says Colonel 
Tod, “ sends forth thousands to all parts of India and the Oswals so termed 
after the name of Osi (now known Osiitn, ruins of which are found scattered 
some 30 miles north of the city of Jodhpur, and where they formerly lived) 
estimate one hundred thousand families ; whose occupation is commerce. 
All these claim Rajput descent. The wealth, acquired in foreign lands from 
the Sutlej to the ocean returns chiefly to the native soil.” 

" Mr. Lawreace, Asst, to the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajpu- 
tana” says Mr. Ibbetson, " is of opinion that the Jains are divided into two 
sects, the Degambras or Saraogis and the Swetambaras or Oswals. The 
term Oswal however, is a tribal and not a sectarian name and is quite in- 
dependent of religion.” 

The story current about their origin is that in consequence of soma 
disagreement between Opal Deo and his father, Bhim Sen Punwar, Raja 
of Aboo, the former had to seek refuge and protection with the Raja of 
Mundore, who treated him kindly and sent him to village Osian, where he 
established his full authority. Shortly after, a J ain priest, Ratan Parbhu Suria, 
by name, happened to come there with his disciple, and begged for alms 
but was given nothing. This enraged the Jati, who by force of his 
incantations sent a snake yrhich bit the Raja’s son, Jag Chand, to dea-fch. 
When the body was being carried to be burnt, the Jati sent word to the Raja 
promising him to revive his lamented son in consideration of his request 
being granted. The Raja gave his consent, and another snake was accord- 
ingly sent who sucked up the poison. In compliance with the' Jati’s request, 
half the people of village, Osian, were converted to Jainism, on Sawan Sudh 
8, Sam vat, 382. By degrees, other people joined them; and subsequently, 
two divisions were formed called Dasas and Bisas, who do not intermarry 
though they may eat together. 

The converts comprised the folio-wing Rajput tribes : — 

Punwar, Sisodia, Rathor, Chohan, Solunkhi, Sankhela, Burat, Parihar 
Bordnd, Goyal, Moyal, Daiyd, Bhati, Makwana, Kachhwaha, Gour. 

. Though the Oswals are almost all originally Rajputs and mostly 
follow the profession of klutsadis, they are included among the Mahajans, 
who form a community of twelve and a half niats or castes. 

The Mutsadi Oswals regard themselves as belonging to a higher 
status than the others, who are either Potalia (Peddlers) traders, money 
lenders, or kamdars of the J agirdars. 
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The ■wives and daughtbrs of the 'Mutsadis 'ohservo Parda and will 
never step out of the house except in a rath or surrounded with a-bevey of 
attendants. 

"Most of'the Osw'als are'dei'dted’to Jainism. They place 'their faith 
in Parasnath, Mahabir 3wam l and other prophets of the Jain religion called 
Tir Thankars;'a''ve]:y few ' howbver profess Vishnuism. They call their 
cothTmlnity/Sm^f, the bath' df which, ■Vifheh pronounced by the' leading men 
of their caste, is a binding one. - . 

The Jatis are priests of the Jain religion and are consulted more than 
the Brahmans in determining auspicious occasions for the celebration of 
matrimonial alliances. In Jodhpur, the Opadhia Brahmans (a sub-division 
of Pusbkarnas) assisted by a Sriinali Brahman, and elsewhere the Saiwaks 
conduct the marriage ceremonies of the Oswals. The bride’s .parents are 
paid in cash by the bridegroom’s father and the payment so made is called 
Beohar which is fixed by the common consent of the contracting parties. 

The Oswals do not 'perform- any ceremony for the propitation of the 
souls of the dead, as the Hindus do; but on the otb, 7th, or 9th day after 
death the -relatives of the' deceased give a dinner to their community bre- 
thren which is called Nhawania and get themselves shaved on that day 
and perform the ceremony oi ^pagri-handhna. 

The Oswals do not contract nata-. 

The sub-divisions of Oswals are -very complicated in as much as it is 
said that a Jain priest -who bad 'for series of years devoted his attention to 
forming’a catalogue, which then contained nearly 1800 classes, renounced 
-his object obtaining from a brother -priest, from a distant region, 150 new 
'natiies to add to his list. 

The- chief families of rank and influence among the Mutsadis are Moh- 
not, Bhandafi, Singhi; -Lodha.-and Mohta. 

THE MOHNOT. 

Eao Baipal, Kathore, who was the ruler of Kher, had a son, Mohansi, 
who went to Jeysulmere, where he took a fancy to the daughter of the 
Hewan of the State, who was a Sri-Srimal by caste. The Dewan complained 
against "Mohansi to the Eawal who brought about the conversion of the latter 
in order to marry the “ lady of his love” in about tbe Samvat year 1391. The 
descendants of his former wife, who was a Bhati by caste, are denominated 
Mohnia Kathors, whereas those of the -latter are ‘known as Mohuots. 

After some generations the Mohnbts 'migrated to Marwar where they 
"distinguished -themselves In' Eaj ser-rice. Of these, Jaimar'flourished during 
• the-tlmo of -Maharaja Guj'Smghi.and-Surat -Eatn during the reigns of Maha- 
rajas Bakht Singh and Bije Singh;' While Gian Mullheld - high office during 
the 'days of Maharaja Man Singh. ' Nensi, who was once imprisoned and 
asked to pay a lac of rupees as ransom by Mabaraja JasWant Singb, under 
whom he held an important post, preferred suicide to parting •with- «iioh a 
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large sum o£ money. The last words,=he uttered/form the text of the follovr- 
. ijig couplet, -which serves as an illustration, of proverbial niggardliness. 

Lahh LaJcJirdn nipje Barpipal re soldi — ndiio Mohta l^ensi tanio den falah, 
(Lac is foTind with the lacquerers or oh. the Bar and Pipal trees; Mohta >Tensi 
' has refused'to pay copper even). 

Some of the descendants of Mohahnsi are called Thakars, while others 
'are styled- Mohnots in Marwar'ahd Mehtas in Elishengurh and Oodeypur. 

‘They are'getierally aftjiched to Jdimsm but thfe descdlidarits of Nehsi 
’ liave reverted to Vishnuism from "the time of Maharaja Bije Singh. 

The Mohnots do not wear a blackened shoe and will not burn the 
wood of the nimb tree to which they pay particular "regard as they consider 
it to be a special favourite of their . family deity, Nagnechi, at whose temple 
' they . ge't their chiidren shaved for the first time after birth. 

THE BH AH BAR I. 

The Bhahdaris trace their origin from the Ghohan family of Ajmere. 
Their ancestor, Lakhansi Ghohan; according to their tradition -^vas the Raja 
‘ of Sainbhar and Nadole; who having no ofispring, prayed to the family deity, 
Asapura.. In course of. time, the Raja was blessed with 24 sous, of whom 
one, named Dadrao was entrusted with the charge of Bhandar viz. store- 
house, after whom his descendants came "to be called Bhandaris. He was 
converted to .Jainism by a priest called Jaso Bhadro Suria in about the 
Samvat year 1049. 

The Bhandaris came to Marwar during the time of Rao Jodha, whom 
they are said to have greatly assisted under their leader, Nara Bhandari, by 
"opposing the Meywar forces at Jhilwara, when advancing against him. The 
Bhandaris boast of having done veiy enterprising deeds for their masters and 
having .'consequently long held the highest posts in the state, viz. those of 
Bewan, OBakhshi and the Musahibat. -Bhandari Rugnath,” according to 
Colonel Walter, “ ruled Marwar in-his master’s name for a number of years, 
Auring the time that Maharaja -Ajit Singh was at Delhi” — which fact is well 
' preserved in the Hindi couplet. Ajd Dili ro Balsa — Baj a,- iau Rugnath n o . 
Maharaja Ajit Singh was the'emperor of -Dehli and Rugnath, the Raja of 
Marwar. 

The -manners and customs of the Bhandaris are the same as those of 
other Oswal tribes. The temple of their family deity, Asapura, is atHadoIe, 
where a fair is held twice a year. They will not bity a black cow, a black 
goat or a black buffalo, though they will take them as presents. 

The Bhandaris generally adopt Raj service. They have their own 
sub-divisions, ’ which do not interman-y among themselves. ' Their "females 
observe Parda and unlike other Oswal women/ do not use -the head ornament 
called “ Bor.'' 
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THE SINGHI. 

The Singhis were originally ISTandwana Brahmans of Sirohi. Their 
con'version to Jainism, as in the case of the parent caste of Oswals, is ascri- 
bed to the spell-bound snake, having bitten Son Pal, whose life was similarly 
saved by a change of religion. Son Pal with his family and other intending 
pilgrims made a pilgrimage to Setrunja, where a son, Sangha, was born, who 
was a very promising and clever boy. "While quite young, he was .taken 
into Raj service by the Eao of Sirohi and was given in dowry at his own 
request to Rao Gangaji of Jodhpore, where he distinguished himself in the 
Raj service. 

He had 3 sons: — 

(1) — Chanpsi, from whom the Bhimrajot Singhis trace their lineage, 

who have held for some generations the post of Bakhshi in the 

State. 

(2) — ^Rana, from whom the Mulchandots descend, who abound in 

Sojat. 

(3) — ^Padamsi, from whom the Raimalot, Partap Malot, Sukhmalot, 

and Sehmalot Singhis are descended. 

THE LODHA. 

The Liodhas are generally called Sah — a title which is said to have 
been bestowed on their ancestors, Todar Mull and Chhoj Mull, by the 
Emperors of Debli. 

The tradition, connected with their origin is that a round limbless piece 
of flesh like Lodh was born to a certain Lakhansi, Chohan. a Subadar of 
Cholian Prithi Raj; who took the same to the temple of Barlai Mata, situate 
in Bhadana, Pargana Nagore; where some water was sprinkled over it when 
on a sudden, the limbs sprouted; the transforrned child was named Lodha 
after Lodh which he formerly resembled. He was made an Oswal by a Jati, 
named Jansmji. The Lodhas remained for some time at Hehli, their des- 
cendants migrated to Ajmere, and thence to hlorwar. 

There are four snb-divisions of Lodhas: — Todar Malot, Chhaj Malot, 
Eatan Malot, and Bharsingot. Of these, the Todar Malots who are Vish- 
nuites alone be-take themselves to Raj service, and the other three who follow 
Jainism, generally become shop-kepers. The Liodhas, says Col. Walter, have 
held offices of high position and honor in Marwar. 

The characteristic features of this caste may he briefly summarised. 

The Lodha women after the birth of a child, have to go first to the 
temple of Barlai Mata (their Hul-Devi) before they can leave their house 
for any other place. 
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From the 1st to the 10th of -the months of <I!het and Asoj, the women 
are forbidden to nse menJidi an. the -hands or lamp 'blach in the eyes; the men 
on ' the other hand are neither Allowed to change their clothes nor to get 
themselves 'shaVed. 

Like Bhandaris they do not purchase, but unlike them, they do not 
Cfen keep, a black cow or a black goat. 

Unlike other Oswals, they do not worship the potter’s Wheel at tbe 
time of marriage. 

It may however be observed that tbe Liodbas who live in the foreign 
countries do not so strictly follow these restrictions as their brethren of 
Marwar. 


. THE mohta; 

The Mobtas are generally tbe Kamdars of the Jagirdars. They were 
formerly their “ 5asi” or slaves whose allegiance they could not throw off 
without obtaining a written deed of acquittance by making a payment of 
money according to their position. The Jagirdars esacted nco.’a and tika on 
occasions of death and marriage respectively and deprived them of every 
thing, if any fault was committed. Tbe principal advantage in becoming 
a basi was that “ basis" were exempted from the lagbag which was levied 
on other subjects. 

The Mohtas are also termed clioli-lut from the fact that their choti 
was diaved when they became basi, which custom has given rise to a pro- 
verb — Bigra Bania Jioa Mbh'a (a Mabajan when degraded becomes 
Mohta). 

There are numerous suh-divisions of Mohtas ; but we will here deal 
witb those who come under the category of writers, the chief of whom are 
the following: — 

(1) Bhandsali Mohtas — ^They were originally Bhatis, and were conver- 
ted to Jainism at Jeysalmere in about the Samvat 1112. In the 
time of Eao Jodha they came to Jodhpore as part of tbe dowry 
of a Kaui of his ; but on one of them being put to death hy 
the Durbar, the Bhandsalis turned to trade ; recently, however, 
they have again reverted to Kaj service. They are regarded 
as the “ chowdris” or headmen of the Oswal tribe. The child- 
ren of the Bhandsalis do not wear the till they reach 

their ninth year. 
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(2) Ba^echia Molitas — ^Tiiey are said to have been descended from 

Sonigra Chobans, who were afterwards converted to Jainism. 
U^hey derive tbeir~name from village Bagar, in tlie Jalore dis- 
trict where they formerly resided, and were taken into Eaj 
service in the reign of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. 

(3) Kochar Mohtas — They trace their lineage from Kochar — ^who took 

this name from the tittering of a bird of that name at the time 
of his birth. - 

Chhajar Mohtas — ^They trace their descent from Earn Deo, Dhandal 
Eathore, who gave a son of his, Kajal byname, to theMahajans, 
from whom he had borrowed large sums of money for distri- 
bution as iiyag among the Charans and Bhats, at ahe time of 
his marriage. Kajal was converted to Jainism ; but retaining 
the innate military instinct of a true Eajput, was never on 
good terms with his new associates; who complained against 
him to Earn Deo. Kajal was ordered to be put to death but 
not by means of a cudgel or sword. He was accordingly struck 
down with loaf-sugar. One of his sons added a golden chhaja 
(a sort of gallery) to a temple and hence the name Chhajar. 

Baid Mohtas — ^They were the Punwar Eajputs of Osian, where they 
adopted the Jain religion. One of their ancestors cured one of 
the Emperors of Delhi, who was suffering from eye disease, and 
from that time on wards they came to be called Baid (physi- 
cian) Mohtas. 

Sadayat Mohtas — They frequently became sureties to the Eaj for pay- 
ment of sums due from . Jagirdars. In order to obtain the pro- 
tection of the Dewans and Bakhshis, who were generally 
Oswals, they gave their daughters in marriage to them ; when 
Pancholi Lai Chand became the Dewan of Maharaj Abh^ 
Singh, he demanded the hand of a girl of their clan in accor- 
dance with the usage, established by his predecessors and as a 
necessary adjunct to the post of the Dewan. The Sadayats 
are said to have purchased their deliverance by making a 
large payment to the Pancholi Dewan. 

Banda Mohtas — They formerly lived in [Jalore. Molita ' Akhe Eaj 
was the Txtmdar of the Thakar of Ahore, and was released 
from his hasi by order of Maharaja Man Singb, who took him 
into Eaj service. His descendants held the post of Dewan 
during the reign of Maharajas Man Singh and Takht Singh. 
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: HOSiCiAss; and ballad reciters. 

The Dholis and Dhadis are the only castes returned in Alarwar under 
this group. They arc both Hindus as well as Musalmans. The re.spective 
figures for them are as follow. 


Dholi 

Do. 

Dhadi 

Do. 


Hindu. 

3,768 

3,011 

6,779 

Alusaiman. 

1,503 

1,163 

2,666 

Hindu. 

784 

429 

1,213 

Musalman. 

214 

188 

402 


Total ... 6,269 4,791 11,060 


T ME 

The Dholis are the beaters of drums ; the name being derived from 
Dhol, a drum. They claim desoent from Gandliarah, an »rial ministrel. 
or domi-god inhabiting India’s heaven. They are also known in Marwar by 
the name of Nakarchi, Damami or Jachak. In Jeyjiore they arc called 
Ranas, and in Mey war they go under the name of Bharats. 

Originally thex’e were three sub-division among the Dholis, viz. (1) 
the Bhct, (2) the Kattu and (3) the Kalet. But subsequenth^, as several 
Rajput tribes joined them, other clans were also formed, the chief of which 
are as noted below. 

(1) The Jorias were originally Chohans hut being overwhelmed by 
the Mohamedans they adopted the profession of Dholis. They generally 
beg from the Chohans of Sanchore. 

(2) Tlie Gilas trace their origin from the Pailiwal Brahmans who 
dwelt at village Osian. 

(3) The Dhedras .claim descent from a Parihar Rajput who was 
forced to beat drums by Rao DuUarji on occasion of his once worshipping his 
family goddess, the Hag-Ifcchian, 

(4) The Disars owe their origin to Deora Rajputs who were made 
Dholi at mount Abu. 

(5) The Magar were formerly tlic Sindhal Ratliors. 

(G) The Dangis ti-ace descent from the Rathors. When Chanda 
Bliati wms made a Roharia Charan by Raipal Rathor, bis son Dangaji was 
taken captive by the Jcysulmere Rawal and married to a Dholi woman. 
An arm 3 ’’ was sent after him and Dangi was brought back, but as he was 
married to a Dholi woman, ho was made a Dholi by Raipal on payment of 
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IJ- lac of rupees. The descendants of Dangi prior to his becoming a Dholi 
are called Dangi E.athors'and they abound in Marwar as well as in Malwa, 
whereas those descended froin him by the Dholi woman are known by the 
name of Dangi-Dholis. The following couplet explains the origin of this 
clan. 

(1) Duhar sut Kaipdl tds sut Mohan Dangi. 

(2) Chdnd Sdraj M sakh ek bachd, men mdngl. 

(3) Howe bans E^thore aise men dakhon to sdn^ 

(4) Achal that marydd yahi men mdngon to sdn. 

(5) Sawd Idkh dhan Sampio Kamadhjan mor mote kurb, 

(6) Dholi Dhangi thdpio Mohnot Mohan sut sarb. 

It may be thus explained — 

“ Duhar’s son was Raipdl who had (two sons) Mohan and Dan^. 
" (Dangi accosted his father) in the name of the sun and moon I ask a boon. 

“ What I want to tell is that the clan of Rathors should always pay 
customary respects ( to my descendants ). This is a .thing I ask for. 

“ (Upon which the father) granted a gift of lac of rupees and made 
them (the descendants) head of Rathors and 'respectable and named the 
descendants of Dangi as Dholis and those of Mohan, as Mohnots. 

The Dholis of Marwar generally follow the manners and customs of 
Rajputs. They are the followers of Shaktik religion, and they worship 
Mala-Hur as their Pir. They eat flesh and drink liquor. They are con- 
sidered a low caste, especially by the Nais, Dhobis and Bhangis who regard 
them as the offspring of a sweeper mother and a Rajput father. But at the 
same time the Dholis of Jodhpore boast of having once held the post of 
Musahib in Marwar during the time of Maharaja Ram Singh. The name 
of the incumbent was Umia and his descendants are still considered as the 
leaders among their community in Jodhpore, 

They excell in drum-beating, some among them also cultivate land, but 
only the Elharif crop. They generally feel cold, much and whenever any 
body appears wearing too many clothes he is denominated in IMarwar slang 
to be a Dholi. They beg from every caste, but they also have their own 
called Gudh-Munga, and their own Bhatsjtoo, who presciwo their 
genealogies. There are also some buffoons among the Dholis, especially of 
the Gorcl clan, which profession they are said to have adopted from the 
time of Maharaja Bhim Singh, about 100 years ago. 
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The females of the Dliolis called Dholans also sing, hut they do not 
dance. Nata or ICareiva is not permitted. Ifo daughter is taken in mar- 
riage from a family, for four generations, to which one is given. 

The Musalman Dholis chiefly belong to the Dangi elan. They were 
converted to Mohamedanism during the reign of Aurangzeb, and are all 
Sunnis. They follow both the Hindu and Musalman ceremonies. They 
do not eat pork or JliatTca meat. Their females wear the GliKigra or 
petti-coat like Hindus. - 


' TUB PM AIMS. 

The Dhadis like the Dholis are also musicians, chiefly playing upon 
voilins, and claiming Rajput ancestory. They arc Hindus as also Musal- 
mans. The Hindus geuerully beg from Jats, Bishnois, Sonars, Hhatris 
with the exception of Rajputs. They can smoke with the Mirasis though 
they can not mingle with the Musalman Dholis. The Musalman Dhadis 
also deduce their origin from the Rajputs- Their ancestor named Mala-Hur,a 
Rajput by caste is said to have been employed in playing music when the 
marriage procession of Raja Ram Chundra of Ayudhia passed for Janakpore, 
to which effect they still sing a song at the commencement of their 
performance. They chiefly abound in Thali or the sandy tract of Mar- 
war where they are knovn by the name of Mangniar. They also keep 
•genealogies of Rajputs and of Sindhi Musalmans. They follow almost all the 
Rajput ceremonies, marry in their own caste,- and do not contract Nata. 
Their females also sing but do not dance. The elans of Musalman Dhadis as 
found in Marwar are — ^,l) Baora, (2) Sihal, (3) Bagaina, (4) Didal, (5) 
Chamka, and (G) Palno. 



The Dancers and Singers . comprise "both ‘ Hindus and Musalmans. 
They consist of Hiujra, Jagri-pater, Bliagtan and Kalaivat. The propor- 
tion of females as a rule is in excess among them, being nine times as great 
as that of the males. The figures for them are as follow. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Hinjra 

. . . Hindu. 

116 

... 

116 

J agri-patar 

Do. 

75 

3,714 

1,789 

Bhagtan 

Do. 

* ■ ■ 

129 

129 

Halawat 

... Musalman. 

19 

17 

36 


TTME MIKfJEAS. 

The Hinjras are Hindus as also Musalmans. They sing and dance, 
their music consisting of Dholah, and Majiras. They chiefly clap their 
hands when they sing. The Nazars or Khojds also belong to this class ; the 
only difference being that the Hinjras have beards and mustaches, w’hereas 
the Nazars have not. The former wear the female dress and dance, 
whereas the latter generally go in male attire and ai’e employed ris, guards 
to the Zenana A'lahals or. female’s' apartment. The Hinjras get themselves 
shaved so repeatedly, that it has given rise to a proverb “ Ilinjre hi Jeamai 
muchh miindai men gcii’' i. e. the Hinjras lose all what they earn in shaving 
their beards. 

The Hindu Hinjras are known in Marwar by the name of Gatrnin. 
They number 89 only in Marwar, and are chiefly found in the districts of 
Sujat and Jaitaran, especially in the villages lying at the foot of Goramji-ka 
Pahar (a small hill). It is said that there is often heard a noise of thunder 
coming out from the hill wdiich is called Goramji ki-Gaj, and it is generally 
believed that a son, bom at that time, is sure to be a eunuch or TIinjra. 
They now recruit their number by adopting chelas, though they formerly 
used to take away young boys for the purpose. They especially attend on 
the occasion of the birth of a son, when they are paid their dues. 

The Musalman Hinjras, who were returned only 27 in hf.arwar; trace 
their descent from one Haji-Gur-Pir and belong to the Sumii sect. They 
also wear female di'css as well as rings in the e.ars and nose and churas in 
the hand. They adopt chelas both from the Hindus and Musalmans, who 
generally change their original name to one, resembling that of a female. 
On the death of their guru or leader, they generally remove the lac or glass 
cJiuras just as the Hindu women do, as a sign of mourning, on the demise 
of their husband, and wear silver clvuras instead. 
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JA<^M-PATARS. 

The Jagris are beaters of small drums at dances and festivals- They 
are' said to be originally, Gehlot • Hajputs. The tradition of their origin 
is that when. Ghitor was taken by the Emperor of Delhi, and the Gehlot 
Eajputs fled away from the place, some of them sought refuge at Dndarwa, 
the ancient capital of Jeysulinere, where having been forced to starvation 
they had no other alternative but to give their daughters up as public women. 
Thus a separate caste was formed ; the male issues being called Jagris, and the 
female offsprings, Patars. Subsequently they migrated to Phalodi in Marwar 
and were maintained by a Kalla Brahman named Sindliu to whose descen- 
dants they still show some respect by never making any allusion to them 
in abusive songs, as already described. 

. The Jagris follow the Shaktik religion and worship Kalka hlata. 
The offerings made to the deity are generally taken by the Shamis, They 
do not take food from the hands of low caste people. They live as family 
men and marry with the Golas, an out-caste tribe of Rajputs. Nata is not 
permitted among them,but a widower can marry again. The wives do not 
sing or dance; which profession is exclusively followed by their daughters, 
who arc called Patars. 

The Patars, before they appear as public women, are also required to 
be married, though only nominally. On the fixed day, an earthen idol of 
Ganesh is brought by the family Brahman, and the ceremony of pheras is 
performed. In itarwar coiloqualistn, a worthless or an idle fellow is gene- 
rally denominated as Patar's Ganesh. 

The ordina^ dress of a Pator consists of a Pajama or trousers, and 
an AngarTiha or a coat, over which a Diippaita is also worn. A Patar 
abstains altogether from the company of a Musalman, howsoever great a 
tempfotion might be offered to her. ir any one does so, she is sure to be 
. excluded from tbe.oommunity. 

ThePatarsnf .Marwar never use stone beams on the upper storey. of 
their houses but thatch them with straw or tiles. Even if any rich family 
among them, wants to have a magnificient building constructed, the highest 
storey must be a thatched one. It serves -to distinguish thefr houses from 
those of Bhagtans who do not observe such restrictions. 


THE BHA_GTA3^. 

The Bhagtans form another class of dancing girls in Marwar. They 
differ .from, the Patars in having no objection to the company of a Musalman 
withwhom a Patar would never consort. The Bhagtans of the Jodhporc 
city date their origin from the time of Maharaja Bij6 Singh. They were 
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originally a few Eamawat Sadhu girls who. turned out to be of loose 
character, and thus formed a separate caste though they cannot iirtermarry 
among the Jodhpore Sadhus. The Males are called Bhagats and their 
daughters are known by the name of Bhagtans, who alone and not the 
wives, follow the profession of dancing girls. The waves are generally called 
Sadhanis, and they are not allow'ed to contract Nata or Kareiva. 

It is necessary for a daughter among them to be nominally married 
before she enters on her profession, as it is cansidered a sin to allow their 
maiden girls to offer themselves to their infamous employment before the 
p ceremony of marriage is performed. 1 No betrothal takes plac(3 in such cases 
and the girl is only nominally married'^to a Sadhu who is ahvays prepared 
to give up every connection with his bride on payment of a rupee or half. 
If, however no Sadhu is available, the ceremony oi phar a is performed by 
procuring the portrait of GancsJi, a Hindu divinity, invoked at the com-, 
mencement of every affair. 


THE KALAWAT. 

The Kalawats , are simply singers, as they do not dance at all They 
number 36 in Marwar (males 19 and females 17). Tbe name seems to bo 
derived from tbe Sanskrit heda, art and vant, master. They are all Pardesi 
IMusalmans and belong to the Sunni sect. There are two divisions of them 
in Marwar, the first comprising those, who were originally Gaur Brahmans 
and used to sing hymns or bhajans in the Hindu temples, but were conver- 
ted to Mohamedanism by Mahmud of Ghazni "when he destroyed the tem- 
ples. The second division consists of those who originally belonged to the 
Tanh clan of Chohan Rajputs and are now known as Tank-Sultan. 

They strictly adhere to the tenets of their faith. They occupy a 
higher position among the Boms or Hhadis of Marwar, and their females . 
are not allowed to contract iVata. They entertain a very high regard for 
Amir Khusro and Tan Sdn whom they look upon as the inventors of the 
art cf singing. They came in Marwar in the time of Maharaja Ajit Singh, 
and are said to have had flourished during the reign of Maharaja Man Singh 
who is stated to have a taste for the art. The following saying, said to 
have been addressed to Maharaja Man Singh, illustrates the fact. 

" Jodh basai Jodhpert'a J3irj Eini Bijpod.^' 

“ Lucknow,' Kashi, Dilli, ten Kini Nipal. 

meaning to say, that Jodha founded Jodhpore, and Maharaja Bijd Singh 
made it a Bitj by inviting Gosains from Mathura and -Bindraban, but you 
have turned it into Lucknow, Delhi, Kashi and Nepal (by sending for sin • 
g-‘r.s and musicians from those places.) 
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OKS AMD MlMSRS.' 



THE BHAJVH. 


Total. 

804 
118 

The Mohamedan Bbands are few and far between, and there is nothing 
particular which distinguishes them. It is with Hindus, therefore, that we 
concern overselves for the present. They have, generally speaking, sprung 
from Hholis who learn bufooner 3 % mimicing and jesting in foreign countries. 

XJnlike Behrupias, they do not assume a multitude of disguises in 
the characters of men and women; but like rSTaqdls they possess the ready 
wit of a story teller, joker and bufoon. They attend all joyous festivals and 
contribute their jokes, there-by entertaining as well as exciting bursts of 
applause from the spectators.. The subject of the satire of the plays or farces, 
which they represent, is as often their mythological fables, as the behaviour 
of their earthly rulers and governors. 

Respecting the Bhands of Oudh, Mr. Carnegy observes, that they are 
the genealogists or bards, but be seems to confound them with Bhats. The 
two are quite distinct,’' says Sir Elliot, " so much so that Bhands are fre- 
quently known by tbe name of Bhandela, which shows the distinction more 
plainly.” 

Mr. Ibhetson derives the word from “ Bhanda” meaning hufooning, 
and regards Behrupia to be of a lower professional status. Both,” says he, 
“ are commonly kept by Rajas and other wealthy men, like the Jester of the 
early English noble, but both also wander about the country and perform to 
street audiences. The Bhand is not a true caste any more than a Behrupia 
and 1 understand they are often Mirasis by caste and probably have in many 
cases so returned themselves. Elliot seems to imply that Behrupia is a caste, 
and Bhand an occupation, but the former statement is certainly not true in 
-the Pahjah.” 

The Bhands of Jodhpur are fforel Eholis who trace their descent from 
Kasla Chohiin, alias Bhadar Khan, a member of the younger branch of 
Chatar Bhuj, Raja of Sanchor, who when reduced to straitened circumstances, 

, devoted himself to the calling of a Dholi with a view to amend his fortunes. 
J ehun, one of the descendants of Bhadar Khan, emigrated to Jeypore. 
He was the father of RAna — whose son, Ehanrup was created a Bhand by 
Alaharaj Bhim Singh on tlie occasion of his exhibiting his stxrpassing skill 
when the Rajas of Jeypore and Jodhpore , met together in Rupnagar, in 


The Bhands, as returned in the last census, are : — 

Males. Females. 

Hindu ... ... 460 344 

Mohamedan ... ... 66 52 
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K-ishengarh, for tbe celebration of nuptials. He is said to liave excelled and 
out-done Karela, another reno-wned Bhand of those times, who was in the 
service of Nawab Amar Khan. Dhan Rup enjoyed the charitable grant of 
the village of Sokhar in Bali, from the State of Marwar. 

The Bhands of Jodhpore pride themselves on not begging of any one 
except Rajput nobles, while those of the " mofussil’’ beg at the door of every 
well-to-do person. 

The Bhands do hot marry in their own “ nakh,” their rites and cere 
monies, however, resemble those of the Dholis, although they do not heat 
the drum. 


CHAPTER IV: 


CLASS C.-CO»IMEB,CIAL. 

The class of Commercial castes, for which figures' are given below, 
and which practically holds the whole commerce of Manvar in its- hands, 
may broadly be divided into 3 groups viz. traders, pedlers, and carriers. 

The total commercial population bears a proportion of 4 per cent to 
the total population of Marwar and is out-numbered by the Agricultural, 
Professional and Artizan classes only. 

In point of numbers, the Hindus head the list, next to them come the 
Jains and last of all the Mohamedans. In every 38 Hindus, 7 Jains’ and 
45 Mahomedans in Marwar, one would faU within the category of this class. 


The figures for the 

groups are given 

below : — 



Males. 

Pemales. 

Total. 

Traders 

... ‘ 37,097 

46,262 

83,359 

Pedlers 

2,080 

1,711 

• '3,791 

Carriers ... 

... •• 3,650 

1,917 

’5;5’67 

Unspecified 

... 4,501 

2,814 

7;315 

Total 

4T^32S 

52,704 

100,032 


TRADERS’ 

The group of Traders, consisting of the three religious sects of Hindus, 
Jains, and Mohamedans, forms the largest group in the commercial class 
aad comprises nearly the thirtieth part of the total population of the State; 
as regards social standing also, it is not the least important. Traders are 
scattered over every pai-t of Manvar but chiefly abound in the pai’ganas of 
Jodhpore, Nagor, Merta, J alore, Parhatsar, I)idwana,Pachhhadra’a'nd Nawa. 
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Tlia Marwnri traders play an important part in the commerce of India 
also. There is hardly a town in India, where they do'not cut a prominent 
figure. They have penetrated into the hearts of Calcutta, Madras, the 
North Western Provinces, and the Punjab, and occupy the first rank in 
the commercial population of those provinces. In Bombay they possess 
a street of their own. Their thrift and love of money is proverbial. 

Sir J. Malcolm, speaking of the mercantile classes of Central India 
remarks that almost all the bankers and money brokers there, come either 
from Gujrat or Marwar, but the larger number from the latter country. 

“Their connection with the State of Jodhpore,” he says, “has brought 
crowds of its active and industrious inhabitants into Malwa and adjoining 
provinces; but the majority of these new settlers keep up their communica- 
tion with their own country ; many of them, indeed, return to pass the 
remainder of their days in their native land, selling their shares in concerns, 
which go down to a partnership in the smallest shops, to their younger 
countrymen, who come annually from Marwar to make their fortunes in 
Central India and the Deccan.” 


The group of traders consists of 

Males. 

Mahajans T.. ... 36,987 

Bohras ... ... 110 


Females. 

46,174 

88 


Total 

THE 


37,097 46,262 

M A M A J A M . 


Total. 

83,161 

198 


83,359 


The term Mahajan literally signifying “ great man” is usually used 
in Marwar for a Bania which is derived from the Sanslcrit Banijya, trader 
Sah and Seth are the titles of respect generally applied to wealthy bankers. 
Tne epithet hirar, on the contrary, is considered a very low term for a Ma- 
hajan, and Led is regarded to be very abusive. The saying — Jdrar jitna, 
hirar (meaning as many shares as there are Banias) signifies that property 
is equally inherited among the sons of a Mahajan. 

The Mahajans form the most prominent part, as a matter of fact, 
they comprise the whole group except an insignificant portion in which the 
Bohras are returned. They include alljsoi-ts of trader's — those attached to 
the Jain religion, as well as those following Hinduism. In Marwar the 
Jarni Mahajans bear the largest proportion, comprising chiefly the Oswnls, 
the Saraogis, the Porwals, the Sri-Mals, and the Sri Sri ]\Ials. With very 
few exception they follow trade, though some Porwals become kamdars to 
the Jagirdars like the Mobtas. The Oswals, however, muster in greater 
numbers, and these have already been sufficiently dealt with, in conneetion 
with the Mutsadis. The Saraogis are found in Marot, Sambbar, Nawa, 
Nagov, Merta and Hidwana. The Porwals are met with in Bali, Jalor, 
and other Parganas bordering Gujrat. The last two elans are few and far 
between in numbers. 
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Of the "Mabryans following mostly Hinduism, the'ehief ih Marwar are 
the Maheshri, the Agaiwal, the Hija-bargi and the Sunga. They adopt the 
Eaj service very rarely, and being not usually iniilitary in their character, 
form the chief commercial- element of the population of Marwar. They 
differ from their Oswal brethern in not eating anything from- the hands of 
Golas or Hais, and also in abstaining from the use of onion and garlic. Hn 
the occasion of marriage, the Oswals observe only four at the Choi»ri, 

■whereas the usual ceremony among the Hindu Mahajans consists of four 
plieras at the Tmxin and fourmt the Choivri. '■Nata or Kareiva. is strictly 
prohibited among all the classes’ of -Mahajans. 

■{r'li s S A R A"© G I'S. 

The etymology of the -word throws some light on :the origin of .the 
clan, which it embraces. It is said to be a contraction of Sara (wine) and 
aucfia (abhorance) meaning one, who abhors the use of liquor. • According 
to Mr. Wilson, however, it is a corruption of “ Sraook,” a lay worshipiaer of 
Budha or a Jaina viz. a follower of the Jain religion. 

Nem Nath, a Jadu Bans! Raja of Dwarlca, it is alleged, was descended 
from a cousin of Sri Krishna, an incarnation of the Deity. Agarsen, Raja of 
Junagarh, offerred in marriage the hand of his daughter, Rajai De to Nem 
Nath, and when the latter went to • cclfebrate his nuptials with a grand 
procession, consisting of the Rajputs of 84 villages, he found, to his utter 
annoyance, that the ingredients of the liquor, which was being prepared, were 
most repugna.nt; the smell had even vitiated the atmosphere — which pro- 
duced such an effect on the higher sensibilities of his soul that he put off the 
marriage and from' that moment abjured the use of flesh and liquor by em- 
bracing Jainism along with his party. It was in' this way that the 84 r/ots 
(clans) of Mahajans were created after' the names of the villages, to which 
they belonged. 

''They have also sects called Terahpanthi'and Bispanthi, or follo-worsof 
13 and 20,- said sometimes to refer to the number of objects which are most 
essential to salvation. The former clothe their idols, which they, worship 
seated, bum lamps before them, but present no flowers or fresh fruit to them, 
holding it to he a sin to take away even vegetable life, though they will eat 
vegetables if anybody will- offer them ready cut and jnepared for cooking; 
the latter on the other hand worship standing before naked idols, and refuse 
. to bum lamps before them. Horace Wilson notes that the Bispantliis are 
said by some to bo tho orthodox Digamharas, of whom the Terahpanthis 
are the dissenting branch.” ■ In Marwar, however, the Terapanthis hayc no 
faith in tho Acharajas, while the Bispanthis do. 

The Saraogis arc very strict in their observances; and carry the reverence 
for animal life, which is taught by tlie Hindu and practised by the Bud- 
dhist, to an absurd extent. Their women do not wear ivory. 
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The offerings made hy the Saraogis do not consist of florrors or sn'ceis, 
cooked by the confectioiier, hnt of such things as almonds, eocanuts 'walnuts, 
cardimums &c. or anything cooked with extreme caution hy their o-wn’hands- 

The Brahmans are not allowed to. take any part in their .weddings in 
which the " to7'ari” is struck one day before the marriage contrary to .the 
custom of the Hindus, who strike it just before .the 

They neither perform. any Idriya Jcaram (a ceremony which is believed 
to propitiate the sonls of the dead) nor get their heads shaved; but on the 
third day after the death of the deceased strike one stone against another, 
saying— yicm 'Tumhare Ham Hamare meaning to say, that the dead have 
nothing to do with the living. 

-tThe Saraogis immigrated to Marwar from Khandelwal in Jeypur and 
hence they are some-times known as Khandelwal Saraogis. 

Saraogis do not intermarry with Oswals and differ from them on the 
following points. 

(a) — The Saraogis believe, in- Digambra while the Oswals have 
■ faith in Siwtambra. 

(&)-VThG 'chief priest among the latter is Saiwag but among the 
'. Saraogis, a priest of then* own clan. 

. (c) — The Saraogis eat nothing whatever after sunset, hut Oswals do 
not observe such restrictions. 

■ (cZ)— The Oswals can partake of food cooked by a Saraogi but Saraogis 
will not eat what is cooked by an Oswai. 

, (e) — The Saraogis, unlike Oswals, burn no fuel without washing it, 

. nor light any lamp atmight, because , of the great regard, they 
. entertain for the animal life. 

— A Saraogi must first bathe before he can eat anything, the 
Oswals, however, do not think this absolutely necessary. 


• TME Fd^llW AliS. 

The Porwals are said to have been originally the Eajputs of Patan in 
Quirat, w^here they embraced Jainism some 700 years ago. The Rajput 
clans of Panwar, Eathore, and Solunkhi are still found among them. 

' The' Porwals are found principally as traders, in Jaswantpura, Jalor and 
Godwar, where they advance loans to the cultivators at exorbitant rates, 
which arc consequently seldom, repaid in full- They are a curse to their 
debtors, being always very strict in tbeir demands, which fact is best illus- 
trated by the follo-wiug Hindi couplet, chiefly applicable to them — 
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Bania Uiari han 7:oi narjana nalnn. 

Pani 'piy& chlian lolii imcJihaneo ^iye. 

Meaning O Bania! no body knows your doings. Altbougb you do not 
drink water without straining and sifting it, but you siiD the blood without 
reserve. Sipping the blood or Idhi 'pina is an expression used in Marwar- in 
the sense of teasing or torturing, which the Porwals are said to practise on 
a high scale, in the case of their debtors. 

A notable fact in connection with the Porv.-als is that the great majority 
of them demand a high price for their daughters when given in marriage. 
They will readily bestow the hand of a young daughter on a wealthj’- Mahajan 
of their own clan, howsoever old or worn out with age, he may be. 
provided a large sum is offered ; and consequently it is said that they rejoice 
most at the birth of a daughter because they consider her “ a valuable 
commodity," to which efifect there runs a saying — - 

Bciji tJiali tmre Icaram ri halL 

Bajio soojjro oie 7iuo Jhorvpro. 

{. e. He is an unfortunate man, in whose house the sound of the’ rinmufr 

y O D 

of a t7iali (a bronze dish) is heard, but he becomes the owner of a house 
who hears the resounding of a soopro (a basket used for winnowing corn). 
It alludes to a well-known custom observed by the Hindus on the birth of 
a child. If a son is born, the usual ceremony is to ring a thedi, but on the 
birth of a daughter, the intimation is given by rubbing a c7i7iaj or basket. 

Among the Porwnls a daughter w^ho fetches a sum of Ks. 500 
is termed Bakii (she-goat) ; but one who secures higher price, is called Ghetia 
(ewe.) If the bride happens to be in the full bloom of her youth, the doting 
husband har» to pay something more, as admission into the house is not 
allowed, unless and until he pays handsome presents to almost every female 
relation of his 3muug fiancee. Some of the Porwals, however, are contented 
with a sum of Ps. 84 only, offered to them as “ BeoJiar’'' viz. marriage fee. 
Loans are also contracted among them, with a promise of payment on their 
daughters’ marriage. 

The Pojnvals do not ohseivc mourning like other Hindus. In Jaswant- 
imra, however, they get themselves shaved and change their dress on the 
day, the dead is burnt. . 

Their marriage ceremonies resemble those of the Oswals, with whom 
they do not, however, intermarry though they can eat together. The Brah- 
mans also attend on the occasion ofp/rcJ’as. 

The Porwals do not wear _pa</ri or turban, but use or dupatta. 

One, who docs not support himself or who maintains himself on the charity 
^ others, is looked down upon, and often denominated Hindda which no 
Porwal would like to be called. 
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THE S li. I--M A Ij ; ■ 

Tlie Sri-!Mal Mahajans regard tliemselves as an off- shoot o£ the Sri 
Mali Brahmans. Their original abode is said to have been Sri-Mal Keshatr 
viz. Bhin-Mal ; but they Avere converted to Jainism in Gujrat, 

Their customs and ceremonies resemble, to a great extant those of the 
Oswals, with whom although not with Porwals, they can intermarry. 


T M E S m I-S ll I-M A-Ii . 


In Marwar they are found in very small numbers but in Gujrat they 
are said to abound. The only point worth mentioning about them is that 
at the time of niarriage, the bridegroom puts golden rings on the fingers of 
his brides’ foot. 


THE MAESESMUE. 


The Maheshris like the Oswals also trace Rajput descent chiefly from 
the Chohan, Parihar, and Solankhi clans. Their number is retured in 
Marwar at 43,117 (Males 18,760, Females 24,357). "They are,” as the 
Revd. M. A.. fSherring says, " opium traders, contractors, bankers, and the 
like, and their business is generally far from home,” In Marwar they are 
for the most part, followers of Hinduism. 


They are called Maheshris because they hold faith in Mahesh or 
Mahadeo. According to their tradition, their ancestor Sojan, who was the 
son of lOrarak S(Sn, a Chohan Raja of Hliandela who lived about the ninth 
century, one day went out on an hunting excursion, accomj)anied by 
seventy-two followers. The Rishis in the jungle being disturbed, pronoun- 
ced imprecations, and tbe whole party were turned into stone. Their widows 
implored the Mahadeva or Mahesh -who restored them to life. 

The Maheshris arc divided into seventy-two clans, each being found- 
ed by tbe Raja’s followers. They have also 989 sub-divisions called iVhf/i 
wbo intermarry among tbcmselves. The following are the clans of the 
Mahcshi-is. 



(1) 

Soni 

tr ■ 

(25) 

Ddt 

* • • 

(49) 

Lakhotia 777 

(2) 

Somani 

««• 

(26) 

IDdga 

• . • 

(50) 

Asdla ... 

(3) 

Jdkhetia 

• • • 

(27) 

Gatahi ‘ 

... 

(51) 

Ch'dchdni ... 

(4) 

Sodbini 

• • • 

(28) 

Fdtbi 

. ■ • 

(52) 

Mupadhania, 

(5) 

Hurkat' 


(29) 

Barla; 

• • • 

(53) 

Mundra 

(6) 

Hayati 

• • • 

(30) 

Darak 


(54) 

Chopra 

<7) 

Hcdit 


(31) 

Tosniwal 

i.i - 

(55) 

Chandalc . . . 

(8) 

Harwit 


(32) 

Ajmeia 

• • • 

(56) 

Baladwa ... 

' (9) 

Hakdni 


(33) 

Bhandari 

... 

(57) 

Bold! 

(10) 

IMdlu 


(34) 

Chbaparwdl 

... 

(58) 

Bub 

(11) 

Sarra 


(35) 

Bhadar 

... 

(59) 

Bdngar 

(12) 

Kalielia 

• •• 

(36) 

Blnitra 

... 

(60) 

Maudowara, 

(13) 

Gilra 

• • • 

(37) 

Bang 

... 

(.61) 

Totla 

(14) 

Jaju 

• • • 

(38) 

Adal 

... 

(92) 

Agiwal 

(15) 

Haiti 

.... 

(39) 

Enani 

• • . 

(63) 

Agsor 

(IG) 

Binddda 

• * • 

(40) 

Bhurarwh 

... 

(64) 

Partarii 

(17) 

Bihdni 

• •• 

(41) 

Bliansali 

... 

(65) 

Nanar 

(18) 

Bajdj 


(42) 

Ladba 

... 

(66) 

Nawdl 

(19) 

Kdsat 

. • 

(43) 

!Mdlwani 

... 

(67) 

Pallor 

(20) 

Hacholia 

• • • 

(44) 

Sikchi 

• . • 

(68) 

Taparia 

(21) 

Kalantri 


(45) 

Lahoti 

... 

(69) 

Manihdr ... 

(22) 

Kdldui 


(46) 

Gddia 

• • . 

(70) 

Dhut 

(23) 

Jhumar 


(47) 

Gagrdni 

... 

(71) 

Dhupar 

(24) 

Kdbra 

... 

CO 

Khai'kat- 


(72) 

Moddui 


The IRIahc-shris 


abstain from the use of liquor and meat, nor do they 


eat onions, garlic, or carrots. 


Among the Maheshris, the use of ah ivory ' Chnrajs considered very 
essential for the bride, though this is hardly the case "with the Agar\vals. 
“ At a Maheshri marriage cereraohy,” says the Uevd. M. A. Sherring, 
“ when the bridegroom enters the bride’s house, her maternal uncle lifting 
her up carries her in his arms seven tinies rortnd the bridegroom.” The 
parents of the bride and bridegroom can also oat together among them, but 
they can not do so among the Agarwals. 


Oh the death . of a Maheshri, all the members of his family inclu- 
ding sons and grandsons, have to shave tlieir heads, without any restriction, 
but among the Agarwals, the sons only observe this custom and not the 
grandsons, provided their fathers are living. 


THE ACtAHWAL. 


The Agarwals arc also said-to have been originally Eajputs, and stand 
next to the INIaheshris in point of numbers.' According to the present census 
their number was returned at 18,517 (Males 6,810, Females 11,701). In 
IManvar, they are mostly Hindus, very few being followers of Jainism. 
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Tlley are said to be the descendents of one Agar Sen, and hence 
called Agarwals. Mr! Elliot derl-res the name from Agroha on the borders 
of Hariaiia -which was tho- original seat of the tribe. According to him as 
Mr. Ibbetson remarks, "tho fact“of Agarwal -Banias making offerings to Goga 
Fir, the great saint from the neighbourhood of Agroha bears testimony to 
the truth of the tradition.” In Marwar they date their immigration from 
the capture of Hariana by Shahab-ud-deen Ghori, which caused their dis- 
persion from that place. 

The fable of their origin is that a Baja named Basak had eighteen 
snake-daughters .whom he desired to marry to the'same number of brothers. 
Agar Sen had seventeen sons. Another son is said to have been produced 
from the body of the eldest one, and thus the couples were joined. The 
Agarwals are therefore divided into 17i clans named after the sons of Agar 
Sen, the last founding only a half- clan- 

The clans as given hy the Revd. M. A. Sherring are as follow : — 


(1) 

Garga 

... (7) Mangala 

... (13) Thingala 

(2) 

Gobhila 

... (8) Bhadala 

... (14) Tittila 

(3) 

Garwala 

... (9) Tingala 

... (15) Nital 

(4) 

Batsila 

... (10) Erana 

... (IG) Tundala 

(5) 

Kasila 

... (11) Tayal 

... (17) Goila & Goina, 

(6) 

Sinhala 

... (12) Terana 

... (ly^) Biudala 


There are two divisions among the Agarwals, viz tho JDasset and tho 
Fisa, who cannot intermarry, though they may cat together. Each divisiou 
has its own snb-clans. 

Among all. the Jyfahajau castes, the Agarwals alone profess to have 
some connection with the throne of Delhi. A man of their clan is said to 
have once been in the service of a Tunwar Baja of Delhi, -who left the empire 
to him when he went on pilgrimage. Other members of the Agar-^'al commu- 
nity also wanted to join him in occupying the throne, pleading that no distin- 
ction of any kind should be observed among the caste-fellows. Nine persons 
were at last selectod who conjointly conducted the state affairs, each putting 
his leg on the throne. This led to -the fall of the empire, and the Chohans 
obtained possession of the kingdom. lu corroboration of the above fact 
there runs a saying — 

Agarwala, sab TJmbrala. 
mung, moth men Icon barala. 

i. c. All the Agarwals are Thakars or great men, there being no distinction 
of large or small in. heaps of grains. 

Tho custom among the Agarwals of klarwar of keeping an umbrella 
iu tho form of chhatar or canopy over the head of tho bridegroom is also 
connected with the above tradition.^ 
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The Agarwals are exclusively traders chiefly iu English imported 
goodSjhutthe Agarwal family of ISTarnoul-Singhis, who devote themselves 
to Ptaj service, form an excejition, reckonjng themselves among the mtitsadis. 
They are not pleased at being styled Banias, which word they apply only to 
shopkeepers. 

The marriage ceremonies among the Agarwals generally resemble those 
of other IMahajan castes, the chief local peculiarities in Marwar being that 
the bride at her marriage, puts on ■white clothes, and the wearing of a gtirland 
of seven round silver pieces forms the chief requisite at the time of pheras. 

Pariijan forms an important ceremony among the Agarwals and is 
observed on the birth of a first child, when the usual marriage ceremonies 
are repeated. The family jn’iest recites the sacred mantras and the parents 
of the newly born child make three roxxnds or phcras, after wAich the ears 
of the child are bored, and then tbe relations are fed. 

Among the Agarwals a follo'wer of Vishnu can marry a woman 
devoted to Jainism, but the ofispring of the couple is always regarded as 
belouginn: to the religion of his father 

The Eatehpurias, a branch of the Agarwals are said to be the 
notorious smugglers of customs duties and arc generally represented as a 
quarrelsome class of Mahajaus. But they are, at the same time, veiy enter- 
prising and are found in almost all the cantonments and other far off jDlaces 
under the name of Marwaris. They belong to Fatehporo in Sheldiawati, 
and the following saying is current in Marwar about them. 

Lava Ichand hatadd omishti. 

Ilasil re hilian Midi 

Ayo Maliajan Fatchpurio. < 

meaning to say, that he brings superior (white) kind of sugar, but protends 
it to be inferior (red), and is prepared to fight when asked to pay customs 
dues. Thus comes the Eatchpuria Mahajan. 


TME EIJA-BAE€^I. 

The Bija-Bargis are sellers of drugs and perfumes. They are also 
known by the name of Gandhi which is derived from Gandlia, smell or per- 
fume. They arc said to have come to Marwar from Eanthambor in Jey- 
pore, and are divided info several clans, vizt the Parwa, the Khotccha, the 
iMayakwan, the Sidwan &c. and they all intermarry. They are mostly Sbi- 
vites, very few among them worshipping Vishnu. 

The chief ceremony of betrothal among the Bija-Bargis consists in 
the ofier of some jeft'chy to the bride b^ the bridegrooms’ relations. 
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The Bija-Bargis are said to he generally very cunning and deceitful, 
as a saying runs — 

Bija-Bargi Baneo-Dujo Gtijar-Gcnir. 

Tijo mile jo Baima — Bare tapro chor. 

i, e. if in a place a Bija-Bargi. a Gujar-Gour and a Baima combine together, 
they arc sure to bring every thing to chaos. 


THE SUNEA. 

The Sungas also reckon themselves among the twelve and half 
liiats of the Mahajans, although their social position is somewhat lo%v. They 
are really Khundelwal Mahajans, and are said to have come into Marwar 
from Khundela in Jeypore. They are the distillers of spirits, and in j\Ialani, 
they style themselves first class traders. They are also known as Seths. 
Although they sell spirits, they never drink it, which distinguishes them 
from the Kalals. They are called Siinga, because they can test the quality 
of liquor by smelling if. They are the followers of Shiva, and do not 
eat flesh. 

Their marriage ceremonies comprise seven plieras as is usual with 
the Hindu Slahajans. On the maniage day, however, the bridegroom 
goes to the bride’s house, strikes the toran and then returns to his home, 
where he takes a bath and proceeds again to complete the ceremony of' 
pheras. "Widows are not permitted to remarry. 

The . Sungas are divided info 22i-'clans, among whom they intermarry. 
The chief clans found in Marwar are — (1) the 'Bantarwal, (2) the Hagori, 
(3) the Mota, (3) the Bad^ra, (5) the Bhurtawat, (6) the Sawalakha, (7) 
the Khator, and (8) the Kakar. 

Since the introduction of the Abkari system in Marwar, the Sungas 
are by degrees, abandoning tboir hereditary occupation, and taking princi- 
pally to Gultivatiou. 


THE BOHHAS. 

The Bohras stand lowest in point of numbers in the commercial class, 
and a fortiore in the group of Traders, of whom they form only a four-hun- 
dredth part, having numbered] 198 (males 110, females 98) at thepresent 
Census. 
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They are chiefly found in.Jodhpore, Pali, Jas\7antpura and Badgaon, 
where they carry on trade and deal in “ sundries.” They appear as money- . 
lenders also — a profession, strictly prohibited by the religion of the Prophet. 

The Bohras of Marw^ar trace their lineage to the two Arabs, Ahmad 
and Abdulla, who left their country, some 1,400 years back, with the avov.^ed 
object of diffusing the Mohamedan faith throughout India ; but Mr. 
Ibbetson seems to be of opinion that the word is derived from Beoliar 
(trade). “ The word,” he says is used in the general sense in the south of 
Rajputana and in Gujrat ; it is especially applied to a class of Shiah traders, 
who were converted to Islam some 600 years ago.” 

The Bohras in Marwar, however, emigrated from Sedpura (Gujrat) and 
from the peculiarity of speech, which retains some Gujrati characteristics 
and from the form of dress, which they preserve, they ean be easily recognised. 
Lilce Bomboids they keep their account books in Gujrati and put a suffix of 
“ Ji" or '• Bhoy” after their names. 

A Bohra would neither join a Sunni in prayer nor go to Mecca on 
pilgrimage ; his place of pilgrimage being Karhloo, which is held sacred as the 
burial place of Imam Hussain. In India, however, their chief shrines are 
at Ahmedabad, TJjjain, and Gulia-kot, of which the last is considered to be 
the “ holiest of the holy.’’ 

Sir John Malcom gives the following account of the Bohras, which^may 
not be out of place, here. 

“ In the larger cities of Central India there are many of that mercan- 
tile tribe of Mohamedans called Bohras. These engage in every species of 
commerce. They are wholesale merchants of the first class, as well as ped- 
lars; and sometimes both characters are to be found in the same person. 
The Bohras who come from the sea-coast of Gujrat into Central India, have 
imported the improvements of European settlements, even in the construc- 
tion of their houses and furniture: they are the chief medium through 
whom the trade in European articles is carried on; and in every town in 
W'hich they settle, they form a distinct colony. They are united under the 
spiritual rule of their elected Moollahs, or Priests, to whose orders, in con- 
formity with the ancient precepts of the remarkable sect of Mohamedans 
to which they belong, they render implicit obedience. The good under- 
standing in which they live with each other strengthens their association ; 
and though they have at times suffered from the violence of power, few of 
the industrious classes have escaped so well, during the worst of times, as 
the Bohras.’^ 
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rSDLARS: 


THE BIS ATI. 

Under ilie pedlars come tke Bisatis who deal in petty hardwares. 
The name apparently seems to be derived from the Arabic Bisat meaning 
a carpet, and is applied to those who keep no shops, but are found Avith 
their goods spread out for sale on a mat before them. Sir Henry Elliot, 
however, regards this derh^ation as incoxxect, and derives the word from 
the Hindi Bisat which means capital or stock. 

The Bisatis are also styled in Marwar, Bohparis, and the goods they 
deal in are known as Tnal-inaniliari. They are mostly Sayads, and belong 
to the Sunni sect. The manufactures of saltpetre and soap as well as the 
Klxaradis and the Ghurigar also belong to this class. The Bisatis are said 
to have first come into Marwar at Nagore from Delhi. Their chief sub- 
divisons as found in Afarwar are — the Bukhari, the Esari, the Belim, 
the Molana, and the Sheikh-Qureshi. Betrothal is confirmed among 
them by putting a bridegroom's ring on the brides’ finger, and by giving 
her some sugar and coooanuts. The ceremonies of Nihah (marriage) are 
the same as among other Musalmans. The women are generally kept 
in seclusion, hut Nata is permitted. This however, forms an exception with 
the Didwana Bisatis who do not allow widow-marriage. Adoptions are 
made among them in the absence of male issue; the daughters being 
excluded from inheriting property. 


carriers: 

In this group are included the Bdldins, and the liohanas, whose occu- 
pation is to carry merchandise. Their numbers as returned in the present 
census are : — 




Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bdldia 

• « • 

... 3,217 

1,529 

4,746 

Dohana 


433 

388 

821 


Total 

... 3,650 

1,917 

5,567 


THE BALHIA. 

The Bdldias, as the name from halad a bullock, signifies cany on 
trade by means of bullocks. They are also known by the name of Banja- 
ras. They have no settled homes, bat lead a wandaring life in parties, each 
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bemo- under a leader called Their camp, comprising a largo number 

of followers with their laden bulloclcs, is generally known as Tancla. Their 
chief weapon consists of a stick called Jiatal with which they strilce'in the 
leo", any body who attacks them or prevents their cattle from grazing in 
the fields. 

Prior to the extension of Eailways they formed a yery useful class of 
traders, their carryings consisting chiefly of salt> rice, turmeric &e. They 
used a kettle-drum in their camps to give the signal for marching and 
halting like, the Arabian caravans. 

“ They are,” says Sir Henry Elliot, distinguished, for the honesty of 
their mercantile transactions, and their credit is considerable. They usually 
take advances from a native merchant to purchase the goods: they require, 
and repay him by a bill from the market where they, are disposed of” 

The Baldias include various sections of castes among them. Those 
found in Marwar are divided into separate communities each comprising one 
or more tribes in the following order. 

(1) Rajputs — (Gour, Rathore, Daima) and Birm-Bhats, 

(2) Bdgora Bhats. 

(3) iMaru Bhats. 

(4) . Kaclili<51a Charans. 

(5) Mura Charans. • 

(6) Jjtts. 

(7) Lohdnas. 

(8) Gawdi'ias and Gujar-Gawdrs. 

(9) Multani Musalmdns. 

They are said to intermarry among , their own community without 
any distinction of caste. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their dead bodies 
are burnt. 

The system of Panchayat is much adhered to by the • Baldias. They 
are not given to litigation and usually get their disputes settled by the 
elderly members of their community. The Punches generally take their 
scats in a circle and the parties concerned come before them and throw their 
sticks on the ground .which implies implicit compliance with the Panches’ 
decisions. Any one not obeying their orders is punished by expulsion from 
the community. 


THE LOH AKA. 

The Lohanas or the Loyauas as they arc aften called, abound in the 
Districts of Pachbhadra, ISfallani and Sanchore. - Bike the -Baldias, they - 
also used to keep large numbers of camels which could be hired to- carry 
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mercTiandiso and made use of keitle-drams. But Kailways have likewise 
destroyed their trade, and they haive mostly taken to cultivation or become 
shop-keepers. Their clans found in Marwar are the Bhati, the Majita, and 
the Elutka. ■ 

The" Lohanas of Marwar mostly follow the customs and manners of 
the Khatris, with whom they can marry and eat. They eat flesh and drink 
liquor,, but they differ froni their Sindhi brethern in abstaining from fish. 

They are principally Vishnuites, and their dead bodios are burnt, but 
those following the Ai-Mata of Bilara, burry their dead. 

Widow marriage is recognised among them, but if a widow contracts 
Nata with a man prohibited by her relations, the jPancliayat inflicts a fine 
which is divided into four parts and shared by tbe Panehes of Balotra Jesol, 
Bisa and Ahmedabafl, at wbicb places there are permanent Ijobana Pan- 
chayatSj and the fines thus raised form a regularly kept fund. 

The Liohanas are generally of strong phj'sique and courageous. A large 
number of them with their camels is said to have accompanied the Com- 
missariat of the Imperial Forces during the last Kabul compaigns. 


CHAPTER— V. 


GiiASS 5). ASmSAMS Am V1LLAC5E SiEMALS. 

The total figures returned under this head are 725, 032 (Males 379,090 
Females 345,942,) comprising more than one-fourth of the whole population 
of Marwar. This class exceeds in number all the other classes w ith the ex- 
ception of the Agriculturists who stand first in the list. It includes several 
groups of artizans ’who form' a large proportion of the population, and 
enjoy a monopoly of the whole industries of the country. The Peather- 
workers make up the largest group. Next to it come the Shepherds and 
Wool-’weaverfe, and then the other Artizans and viilage^menials. We 
shall however, deal with each group separately as returned in the Census 
Tables. 
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GOlDSirFHS, 


THE SUN AH. 

The Sunars are the ’svorkers in gold and silver, and are also known by 
the name of Soni. In Marwar tliey number 23,212 — ^IMales 11,802 and 
iFemales 11,410 — and declare Bhinmal to have been their original abode. 
There are two divisions of them, viz. (l) the Mer-Snnars, and (2) the Ba- 
mania-Sunars. They do not intermarry or eat and drinlc together. 

The Mer Sunai-s allege that their ancestor named Siksu was produced 
by their Kvldevi or family goddess, Bagdrihuri from the dirt of her body in 
order to destroy a demon named Kankasur. They profess Shalitism, but 
many among them are follou'ers of Aiji and burry their dead. The Bama- 
nia-Sunars chiefly include the Hajput and Brahman element among them 
who subsequently adopted the profession of goldsmith, and they mostly 
worship "Vishnu. 

The Sunars, on the whole, as Mr. Ibbetson remarks, pride themselves on 
being twice boini, and many of them v^ear the Jeneo or sacred tliread; but 
according to the Bevd. Mr. Sh erring they properly belong* to the gi*eot family 
of the Vaisias. In ^larwar they chiefly follow the customs of the Oswol 
Mahajans with whom they formerly intermarried. In their marriages, they 
are also now allowed to perform the ceremony of striking the ioran on home- 
back which they were prohibited to do by the Oswals, and which gave rise to 
a great many disputes in the Raj Courts. They are said to have a dialect of 
their own which is not easily understood by a foreigner. They abstain from 
the use of liquor and meat. "Widov/ marriage is recognised among them. 

Among the people of Marwar who believe in sui^eretitiou, the sudden 
appearance of a Sunar on the road is considered as foreboding evil conse- 
quences, and the had omen is generally guarded against by making a halt 
in the way. The saying current in Marwar runs as follows.; — 

Ata, Bhaia, Ghi^ghara, Jclmlan Icesan Nav. 

Dave hhala na jhvna Liali, JaraJeh, Sunar. 

7 . e. if flour, a stone or a pot of g7ii is brought, or if a woman with loose 
hairs, or a wolf, a Ja^'ahh or a Sunar pass either on the left or right, it is 
not a good omen. 

The Sunars have several sub-divisions. The following are the clar-'* 
of the Mdr Suuars. 


(1) 

Soliwal . . . 


(8) 

Mdshen ... 


(2) 

Tdngar ... 

• » • 

(9) 

Ludr 


(3) 

Karel 

• •• 

(10) 

Surria 



Agniya ... 

• • • 

(11) 

Jowra 

* 

(5) 

Jiingalwa 


(12) 

Dewal 

* • 

(G) 

(') 

Dauwnr ... 
Bhupar ... 

* • « 

(13) 

Rora 

*.• 
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/ 

The Bamania Sunars are divided as under — • 


(1) . Elala 

(2) Bh,dinera ... 

(3) . Jasmatia ... 

(4) Buell a 

(5) Chitora 

(6) Mathuria... 

(7) BEerao ... 


(8) jELhator 777 
(h) Mahecha... 

(1 0) Jalora 

(11) Mundora... 

(12) Lh.dan-v\^al 

(13) Elatta 


barbers: 


'S? II B W A I . 

The number of Nslb or barber caste -was retarned in Mai-war at 1467 
(Males 777, Females 690). They are Hindus and Musalmans. The latter 
are called Hajjam or Khalifa, but they are very rare in Marwar. 

The Nais form a very useful class of personal attendants, and as Sir 
Henry Elliot remarks, arc of more consequence among the close-shaven 
Hindus than the bearded Musalmans. The Nai’s occuiDation is not confined 
merely to the shaving of beads, but he plays the most important part in 
Hindu society nest to a Brahman. The mere appearance of a Niii is 
considered a good omen among superstitious people, as a Marvari proverb 
says — 

iVai samo mvio — Darjpan liyan hath 
Sulcan hioharo panthia — Samjiat atve scitTi. 

i. c. If you meet a barber, with a mirror in his band, consider it, O 1 ti’a- 
veller an omen, which prospeTit 3 ’' will accompany. 

The following extract from the Revd. M. A. Sherrings’ writings will 
explain the far wider sphere of his duties — 

“ At a marriage feast, and also at other festivals, the Hai is commis- 
sioned to visit tho persons who are to be invited and to solicit their atten- 
dance. TFhen all are assembled, the Ffai is present to band the guests 
water ov-paxun or the hoohah, as they may desire. \STicu the feast is over, 
the Niii removes the food that remains. The Nai is also sometimes emploj'- 
ed as a go-between in making arrangements for marriages betw'cen parties 
and in seeking out for a youth a suitable girl to be bis bride. On occasion 
of a funeral, be shaves tho head of the living, and hivitcs friends and rela- 
tions to the lunoral.” 
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In >Iarwar tliere are three divisions of Nhis, viz: (1) the Maru-Nili, 
(2) the Baid-Nai and (3) the Purbia Nai. Their common profession is 
shaving, hut they form three separate communities and do not intermarry. 
Eaeh community is sub-divided into several clans, bearing the names, of Eaj- 
pnts from whom they trace their descent.' The Maru-Niiis, as the name 
implies, belong particularly to Marwar. They claim a superior positioir, and 
do not clean vessels in which food is eaten, as the Baid-Nais do, who also 
practise surgery, and whose females attend other women at child-birth, in 
the capacity of nurses or Dais. The Purbia-Niris appear to have immigra- 
ted from Northern-India but they soon became intermixed with their Mar- 
wari brethren by adopting their manners and customs. 

The ISIhis generally worship Sen-Bhagat, a saint of their own caste, and 
regard his oath as a most solemn adjuration. They eat flesh and drink 
liquor. They address each other by the name of Thahur, as runs a proverb 
iVaf Jci harat men Thahur hi Thahur — i. e. “ In a marriage procession of 
Nais arc all Thakur.’’ They arc also known by the title of Khatvas, espe- 
cially those employed in shampooing people. Mdpat is a word of abuse 
among them. 

Notwithstanding their usefulness, the Niiis are regarded as a low 
caste simply on account of the uncleanliness of their profession as a proverb 
runs — 

Nai, Dai, Baid, Kasai. 

Inha sutah habhi nahinjai. 

i, c. “Nais or barbers, DMs or nurses, Eaids or physicians and Knsais or 
butchers can never bo got clean.” It is only for this reason that Brahmans 
and high caste Mahajans refrain from drinking water from their hands, and 
usually take a bath after shaving. 

The Nkis have the reputation also of being very cunning and shrewd—^ 
Nai hat gaivai is a common saying current in Marwar, meaning that they arc . 
little to be trusted, especially those who act as intermediaries in matters of 
marriage and betrothals. Another saying to the same effect runs thus — 

Nar men Nai, pahheru men Karj, 

Pani men ha Mendlax, tino dagahaz. 

i. e. “ the Nkis among men, the crows among birds and frogs among amphi- 
bious animals are remarkable for their astuteness.” 

In Iklarwar the Nhis arc not allowed admission into the fort of Siwana, 
as they arc said to have formed an intrigue with Mota' Enja Udey Singh 
against his nephew, Kalla Rai to obtain possession of the fort. 
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BLACK-SMITHS; 


THE LOHAE. 

The Liohars as their name implies are the black-smiths who work in 
iron or lolia'. They comprise Hindus as well as Musalmans^ and in Marwar 
their number was returned as follows — 


Hindu Lohars 
Musalman Lohars 


8,000 r,150 15,150 

1,293 1,157 2,450 


Total ... 9,293 8307 ,17,600 

Sir Henry Elliot describes them as the descendant of a Eurmi by a 
concubine caste unknown, whereas the Revd. M. A., Sherring regards them 
as popularly considered to he descended from the Kishi, or ancient sage, 
Viskarma. In Marw’ar they are, however, composed of several Rajput tribes 
who became separated from the original stock by the speciality of their trade. 
They have two divisions vk. (1) the Gadia and (2) the Malwia. 

The Gadia Lohars are the wandaring black-smiths who have no fixed 
homes, but travel about as Mr. Ibbetson remarks, with their families and 
implements in carts from village to village. They declare Chitor to be their 
original home from which place they are said to have dispersed after its 
capture by the Musalman invaders. They do not do work of a fine descrip- 
. tion and are called Gadia from tiie gadi or cart which they always keep 
with them and never leave even if they remain stationary for a short time 
in which case they usually place a reversed clvxrjyai over their cart. They 
are "Vishnuites, hut many also worship Ramdeoji, and take liquor and meat. 
They practise natci^ but do not marry with the Slalwias. In Marwar slang, 
persons who arc in the habit of keeping their families with them are spoken 
of in joke as Gadia Lohars. 

The Malwi-a Lohars assert that they originally came into Marwar 
from Malwa. They form a separate section, and do not permit family alli- 
ances with tho Gadias. They also work as carpenters and are generally very 
clever artizans. They worship Sbakti, but many among them are the 
followers of Aiji and binry their dead. 

Tho Lohars rank as a lo-w class, and are generally regarded as form- 
ing an impure caste, probably because as Mr. Ibbetson notes, they w'ork in 
- black which is a colour of evil omen, or bocanse' they use bellows made of 
cow-hidc for which reason according to Mr. Colebrooke they are classed in 
the Purans as one of tho polluted tribes. 
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The Musalman Lohars include several clans of converted Rajputs 
and belong to the Sunni sect, tliough. to all appearance they seem to be 
Hindus, esneeially their women, who resemble them both in dress and dia- 
lect. LUce their Hindu brethren, they are divided into two sections called 
(1) the Multani, and the Nagori, who intermarry and also practise nata. 
Both sections have their sub-divisions, mostly bearing Rajput names. 

The Multani Lohars are said to have come from !Multan, and arc 
regarded as very excellent artizans in Jodhpore, Hagore, Pali and Kucha- 
wan, where they execute very fine worli. 

The females of a clan among the Nagori Lohars, called Jindrana 
never wear a cliura unless it is granted to them by the Raj. 


CARPENTERS ARB TURNERS.’ 


This group comprises the following castes — • 



Males. 

Females. , 

Total. 

Kharadi 

138 

382 

520 

Lakhera 

... 1,451 

1,338 

2,789 

Churigar 

186 

81 

267 

Kliati 

... 26,958 

22,515 

49,473 

Total 

... 28,733 . 

24,316 

53,019 


In Marwar, the Kharadis and Cliurigars arc Musalmans, .and the 
Khatis, Hindus.- The Lahheras are both Hindus and Musalmans. The 
IMusalman Lahheras am also known bv the name of Manihar or Shishgai’. 


T H E ■ IC H A E A 0 I . 

The Kharadis arc tumors, the word being derived from Eharad, a 
turner’s lathe. They work also as carpenters, and excel chiefly in manufac- 
turing wooden toys. Some among them arc very excellent artizans in 
Jodhpore, Nagore and Bagri. 

They belong to the Sunni sect and comprise among them numbers many 
Shokh and Sayads. They also include some converted Rajputs, whose 
sub-divisions still bear Rajput names. Their dialect . is a rhixture of Urdu 
and Alarwari, and they follow the customs prevailing among the Dc-si-AIu- 
salmaug. They abstain from the use of liquor and pork, Their women 
observe parda, but nala is allowed among tlicm. They work with their 
husbantls and paint or colour the article.s made by the latter. They also 
occupy themselves in binding scarves for the purpose of dyeing. 
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THE E A E: M E H A . 

The Lalcheras are the bangle-makers and dealers in lac or sealing 
•was. ■ They are Hindus as well as Musalmans. The Hindu liakheras 
number 806 males and 7G7 females, and have two sub-divisions, viz. (1) the 
Hataria, and (2) the Raj-Kuli. The Hatarias claim an unmixed descent, 
and allege a mythological origin. They say that when Parvati decorated 
herself ivith various ornaments, she was annoyed to see her hands naked, 
klahadeva immediately created a man, who made lac bangles for his consort. 
They are called Hatarias, either because they prepared ornaments for the 
hand or because they were produced from the hand of Mahadeva. They 
have no sub-divisions among them. 

The Raj-KLulis trace their descent from some degraded Rajputs who 
adopted the profession of bangle-makers when Parasu Ram destroyed the 
Hshatriyas, Their sub-divisions still bear Rajput names, and they worship 
the same deities .as they originally did. 

Both the Hatarias and tho Raj-HuHs intermarry, and can cat or drink 
every thing without any great caste prejudice. Their women work with 
them, and visit the Zenanas of great men to supply bangles when required, 
in which case they receive some thing extra in the shape of grain, which is 
known as Alcfia (reward) in addition to the price fixed. The Lakhera women 
never wear ivory or glass Churas but always use lac bangles. They also dw 
not get their nose bored like other Hindu women. 

The Lakheras are very rarely rich, and are generally found supersti- 
tiously contented with their present condition. They believe that at the 
time their ancestor made bangles for Parvati, the consort of Mahadeva, he 
was given some pearls as a reward or aUia, -but he sold them to a'Mahajan. 
"When the goddess came to know the fact, she cursed the Balvhera, that as 
lie had lost the gift which the hfabajans would henceforth enjoy, his descen- 
dants should always lead a life of poverty. 

The Musalman Lakheras who number G45 males and 571 females 
follow the same profession as their Hindu brethren, and include among 
them several tribes of converted Rajputs belonging to the Sunni sect. The 
Lakheras, as their name implies, work only in lac. Those working in glass 
are generally known by the name of Shishgar, Hachcra or Manihar. In 
addition to the fig-ures given above for .Musalman Laldierds, 102 males and 
89 females, have, separately returned themselves from J odhpore and Hagore, 
as Manihars under Glass-workers, but they belong to the same stock and 
intermarry with the Lakheras. Hata is also practised among them. 
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THE C'BIuai®!®. 

The Churigars are the maters of ivoiy bracelets in Marwar. They do 
not make lao or glass bangles, but confine themselves to the mamifacturo of 
ivory cliura, and they thus form a separate caste from that of the Lakh eras 
or Manihars ^yho vrork in lac or glass, and with whom the Churigars do not 
marry. They are Sunnis, and declare themselves to be Sayads, but are 
called Chungars from the occupation thej"^ follow. They observe the same 
customs as other Desi-Musalmans in Marwar, some of tueir ceremonies 
resembling those of the Klharadis. , Nata is not allowed among thorn. 

The Chur'gars are very excellent w’orkers in ivory. In Marwar 
their fan handles and boxes for holding lamp-black have a wide renown. 
They also make things of cocoauut, but chiefly pride themselves on a speci- 
ality known as Bagh-Bari in w'hich they are said to have even once excel- 
led the greatest work -men of Delhi. 

The use of ivory cJiitra is very common in ISIarwar, and as the Eevd. 
M. A. Sherring, says “ a custom prevails among the Hindu- w'oraon of 
decorating themselves with these ornaments at a ccitain season of the year. 
The bangles worn at the wrist are generally known as Mvihia, whereas 
those used on the arms arc called chura. 


■ T ES E K M A T 5 . 

Khati is a common term in Marwar for a carpenter, and seems to ho 
derived from Kath meaning wood. Tie is the same as the Darahi of the 
Horth-Western Provinces or the Turkhan of the Panjab. In the District of 
Godwav, ho is, however, known as Shthar, and in Jalor he is called Bindilc. 

The Khatis trace -their descent from Viskanna, and regard his oath 
as a most solemn adjuration. They declare Eloregurh in the Deccan to 
have been their original home. 

The Kliatis of ^Marwar arc said to be a composite class, including 
■ various sections of Kajput origin. They are divided into 120 clans or 
Goh-aj, called chiefly after the names of ihoir founders or those of the villa- 
ges thc^' originally belonged to. They belong mostly to iho Jakhra clan, 
worshipping Sawatri as their Kxildcvi or family deif^*. Tlicrc arc found 
other clans, amoiig them such as the IMeywara, the Purbia, the DJmila, &e. 
but they observe no distinction, and iutermarrj^ with thorn. IVitlow-marri- 
i.s age permitted. 

Among the Kliatis, those who wc.a?’ the sacred tlircad or J'cnco, and 
abstain from the use of liquor and meat, arc known .as Bamania-Kliatb, and 
they rcgartl themselves a.s superior to the rest. Sonic of them work also as 

black-smiths, and are distinguished by the name of Khati-Lohare. 
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■ They form a very useful ' class of aTtizans. ,Many among them are 
said to be 'Amry* clever and' intelligent 'workmen, but the majority hoAveA’'er, 
pass' their lives as village carpenters. They are not allowed in Marwar to 
use a saw more than two and a half feet long, without the special permis- 
sion of the Darbar, 

The Khiltis seem to be greatly attached to the Hinjras, or eunuchs, 
and it is a fact that in Jfarwar, fhe latter generally put up with the Khatis 
vyhen they go into the cohntry. The reason of this is stated to he that once 
on occasion of a severe famine, scarcity compelled the Hinjras to leave 
their homes; and as a last resource, they resolved to give up their lives on 
the " Mountain of Snow.” But they received support from the Khatis, 
Avlio also fixed certain lags which the Hinjras still continue to receive from 
them, on occasions of births and marriages. 


BRASS ASD COPPER-SMITHS. 

A 

0 - 0-0 

T iE e; k a is e r a . 

The Ea&dras work in brass, copper and other metals with the excep- 
tion of iron and tin. The figures returned for them are 1,234 males and 
11G3 females, of whom 110 males and 91 females arc Musalmans. 

Lilve other artizans, the Kas^ras claim descent from the Rajputs. Sir 
Henry Elliot, calls them Kasbhara from Aasa, bell metal and bfiarna, to 
fill| and describes them as forming one of the sub-divisions of the Sunars. 
In Marwar, too, they follow most of the customs of the Bamania-Sunars. 

Properly .speaking, the Kasdras are workers in TCaSa. Those working 
in brass are called Thatberas, Avhereas those employed in smelting metals or 
casting moulds for vessels ar-e known as Bharawas. They do not, however, 
form distinct castes in krarwai*, but all belong to the same class, and 
intermarry with eneh other, although 157 males and 141 females har-e 
returned themselves separately as Bharawas. In the Panjab, as well as in 
Benares, they are stated as living entirely apart, not intermarrying Avitli 
each other. According to klr. Ibbctson, “ the Thathera is the man Avho 
sells, as the Kasera is the man who makes vessels of copper, brass, aird other 
mixed metals.” The Eevd. Mr. Slicrriug says, “ Tbatlieras are distinct 
from the Kaseras, although to some extent they iabonr in the same 
metals. Yet their Avork is of a heaA'ier and rougher cast, and embraces iron, 
tin, and zinc as well as brass, copper, and Aasa. Tbcj' also caTA^e fhe ves- 
sels manufacfctxred by the Kaseras.’’ '■ The Bharawa cm^tc,” he farther 
says, “is especially engaged in the occupation of preparing moulds of A’ari- 
ous shapes aud kinds for casting v'essels.” 
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The Kaseras worship Shakfci, and wear the sacred thread, especially 
on the occasion of their marriage. In their mat or feast they also distribute 
Dachhina (rewards to Brahmans) among their caste people like the Push- 
karua Brahmans. In cases of adoption, the usual ceremony pagri-handhna 
is performed ; if a near relation is adopted, only one turban is supi^lied 
to him by the family of the adoptive father, but if a remote kinsman is. 
taken each member of the family has to furnish a turban separately. 

The Kevd. Mr Sherring describes them as .occupying a high position, 
even holding a place above the Vaisya or commercial caste, but this is not 
the case in Marwar, where they rank on a par with the other artizan castes. 
Widows are allowed to many again. 


tailors: 


TMffi DAKSI. 


Dai-zis or tailors were returned in Marwar at 16,956— Males 8,833 
Females 8,123. Mr. Ibhetson regards the term Darzi as purely occupational. 
In Aiarwar the Barzis are all Hindus, generally to be distinguished, by the 
needles in their turbans. Tliey are divided into two sections — (1) the Pipa- 
Bansi, and (2) the Namdeo-Bansi. 


The Pipa-Bansis take their name from Pipaji, a Khichi Rajput who 
is said to have abandoned the s.ecular world about the Samvat year 1,475 
and to have induced his Rajput servants and followers to adopt the 
profession of tailors. They are also known as Maru-Barzis. The Rajjjut clans 
chefly found among them are— Parihar, Punwar, Chohan, Solanlrhi, Tun- 
war, Sisodia, Babi, Bhati, Bandcha, Tdk, Baiya, Sinkhlicha, Makwdn, 
Kachhwaha, and Ghelot. 


The Hamdeo-Bansis are the followers of Hamdeo, who was a saint of 
the Tak clan. They declare themselves to have been originally Rajputs, who 
adopted the profession of Chhipas or makers of chintz and other fabrics at 
the time of Parasu Ram, but subsequently became Barzis. They are dis. 

tm^ished by the name of Chhipa-Barzis, and some of their members still 
work as dyers. 


The Pipa-Bansis and the FTamdeo-Bansis do not intermarry although 
smoke together. Both sections allow nata of tlieir widow's. 
Xhe Wamdeo-Bansi women do not w'ear neon or other ornaments on their 
logs which cause a ringing sound. 


tmo f Dx'A is proverbial, and in Marwar- a penron wan- 

B m zeal or oonrage is generaBj oalled .a DarzL The following story 
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current in Jodhpore series to illustrate their character in this respect. It is 
said that some Darzi women of J odhpore were once looted at Pdl, a village 
about 8 miles from J odhpore. The Darzis being bent upon revenge, mar- 
ched against the village, but reaching the place at night, they postponed 
their intended attack till the dawn of day. A.t the same time, every one 
desired to remain behind the other, and in this way, they all arrived one 
by one, near the gate of J odhpore city when the time came for the proposed 
attack. The expression — Darzion Jzi Pal inarna has thus passed into a say- 
ing, and is applied to those who undertake deeds which they are incapable 
of accomplishing. 

The Darzis never take a PTai or barber in their marriage processions. A 
Naiis said to have once accompanied a Darzi marriage party. But as he 
alone was on foot, he pretended to be ill, and was carried by the Darzis on 
their shoulders, and became thus a great nuisance to them. From that time, 
the Darzis are said to have dispensed with the services of a FTai, but the say- 
ing Chlvaic-Darzi Nai 2 '>ala. nahinjawe (meaning as long as there are Darzis, 
a bTai has not to walk on foot) has become a general proverb. 


DYERS AND WEAVERS.’ 

— — 

This group comprises several castes connected more or less in their 
calling. The figures returned for them respectively in the present census 
were as follow-: — 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Chhipa 

... 3,239 

3,009 

6,238 

Rangrez 

... 2,256 

2,328 

4,584 

Bandhara 

... 2G5 

179 

444 

Patwa 

... 974 

853 

1,827 

Julaha ■ 

... 494 

423 

927 

Koli 

... 838 

762 

1,600 

Total 

... 8,056 

7,564 

15,620 


The Patwa, as will be seen further on, is merely the' name of an occupa- 
tion, and does not form any separate caste. The K^olis, on the other hand, 
do not follow the occupation of weavers, m Marwar, but work as Coolis or 
menials,, the Bhambis generally taking their place as the local oloth--weaver3. 
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THE CMMIPA-: 


The Chhipas form a distinct' caste who emidoy themselves in printing . 
and stamping chintz or other cotton cloths, and are said to have originally 
come from Pindarpore in the Deccan. They are Hindus as Nvell as Musal- 
mans. The Hindu Chhipas number 2,025 males and 1882 females and 
include members of the Bajput clans, who adopted this profession in times of 
trouble. Some of them also work as tailors. 


There are generally speaking two divisions of the Chhipas — vi£. (l).tho , 
Hamdeo-Bansi, and (2) the Namdeo-Bansi — so called after the names of 
the two eminent saints who respectively founded them. Each division has 
twelve sub-clans. 


Hamdeo is said to have been a wonderful man who saved ' a large 
number of his followers by performing several miracles before the Mughal 
Emperor, Aurangzeb, when the latter enforced his bigotted policy of con 
verting the Hindus. Namdeo had two chief disciples— ^ikam and Gobind — 
whose followers are called Tdk and Gola respectively. The Chhipas of Mar- 
war, for the most part, belong to these two clans. They may both eat toge- 
ther, but cannot form matrimonial alliances with each other. Hata is allowed 
among them. The Tilk Chhipas have to pay Rs. 100 as the . nato fee, but 
among the Golas, this payment seldom exceeds Rs. 20. 

.y 

The Chhipas worship Vishnu, and follow the customs of the Maha- . 
jans. The Gola Chhipas, however, do not abserve any funeral ceremony 
on the third, ninth and twelveth days after the death of a deceased, as is 
usual with the Hindus.^ 


The Tdk Chhipas have the following sub-diyisions; — 


(1) Nathia 

(2) Rundwal 

(3) Goslia 

(4) Sarwa 


(5) IJntwar 

(6) Minda 

(7) Ludar 

(8) Nagi 


The following are the sub-clans of the Golas — 


^ (l) Bhati, (2) Chohan, (3) Parihar, (4) Solankhi, (5) Ghelot, (6) Punwar- 

The number of Musalman Chhipas in Marwar was returned at 1,204 
males and 1,127 females. They follow the same calling as the Hindu 
Chhipas, and also comprise several tribes of c.onvcrted Rajputs "who are 
said long ago, to have adopted the profession of dyers. They form a dis- 
tinct caste from that of the Rangrez, and do not marry with the latter. 
They are Sunnis. Their ceremony of betrothal consists in the offer of a 
Hunsli (a silver neck ornament) to the bride, Hata is practised when the 
verses of Nikah are again recited. \ 
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THE RAlVE-'IlEg 


THe Eangrez called also Nilgars in Marwar are tlie dyers. Tlie -word 
is derived from rang colour and rez a worker. They dye chiefly in madder 
and indigo. They date the commencement of their profession from the 
time of Shahah-ud-din Ghori, and declare that they came into hfarwar 
from Delhi. They are all Sunni Musalmans, and form a distinct commu- 
nity of their own, not intermarrying either with the Chhipasor the Charohas, 
though they all pursue the same calling. The chief sub-divisions of the 
Eangrez are the Chohans, the Elhichi,-the Ehokar; and the Behlim, w’ho 
marry among themselves. 

The ceremonies of marriage among the Eangrez are just like those of 
the Desi Musalmans. The marriage day is appointed by the parents of 
the bride, and an intimation of the date is given, some days before, to the 
bridegroom’s party, by sending a thread tied round a cocoanut, and con- 
taining as many knots as there are days intervening. The bridegroom 
unties one knot every day, and on the last day, the party arrives at the 
bride’s house, when the marriage is performed. 


The women of the Eangroz work with them. Their irsual dress 
consists of trousers, hut when they go cut, they usually wear a gown over 
them locally known as Tilah^ 


The Charohas form another class of dyers, but they are quite distinct 
from the Eangrez. They declare Multan to have been their original home, 
where they also work 'as Dhobis or washermen. They work like the 
Bandharas, and tie scarves for dyeing in various colours. They recognize 
widow marriage, but do not marry with the Eangrez. 


The following are their sub-divisions. ~ 


(1) 

Gharila 

(2) 

Dhera 

(3) 

Bambar 

(i) 

Sampal 

(5) 

Sattar 

(6) 

Bhatti 

(5^) 

Sonara 


( 8 ) 

Thagri 

( 3 ) 

klotba 

( 10 ) 

Gulattar 

( 11 ) 

Janva 

( 12 ) 

Jhakkal 

(13) 

klarothi 
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THE BAN,® KARA. ' 

The Bandharas are the printers of scarves, who tie pieces of cloth for 
the purpose of dyeing them in a variety of colours. They are said to have 
•been originally Ndgar Brahmans who incurred the displeasure of Raja 
Janmeja of Hastinapore by refusing to receive the alms he gave them. The 
Raja ordered their sacred threads or Jeneas to be taken off, and that they 
should be put to slaughter. The Brahmans thereupon sought protection of 
Sawanda Mata, to whom they offered a Clmnri or cloth dyed in various 
colours. They are called Bandharas, because they adopted the profession of 
dyeing cloths in a peculiar way by tying them in different parts. In Marwar, 
many Xhatris pursue the same calling, also Musalman dyers called Charohas. 

The Bandharas abound in Jalore, Jaswantpura and Sanchore. They 
are Vishnuites, and worship Sawanda Mata ,aB their Kuldevi cr family 
deity. They marry among their own caste, and recognize widow marriage. 
The payments made to the parents of the bride, on occasions of betrothal 
and marriage amount to Rs. 91 and Rs. 32 respectively, but nothing 
is iDaid in cases in which Ata-sata marriages take place, i. c. when each 
party gives a daughter in marriage to the other. Widows are married to 
distant relations, avoiding only the four Gotras of her late husbaiid. But 
a man marrying a widow has to pay to her parents, a sum of Rs. 42, besides 
giving a daughter in marriage to that family. The girl thus given in 
marriage is called Batu-chhoh'i. ' 

The Bandharas ara divided into nine Gotras as follow— 


(1) 

Chandali 

• •• 

(G) 

. Adeta . . . 

(2) 

Phulia . . . 

... 

(7) 

ISlongaria 

(3) 

Bahora 


. (8) 

Tarsingia 

G) 

Apola ... 

• • • 

(9) 

Gawaria 

(5) 

Bagbla 




'S’ H B P A T W A . 

The Batwas, from Baf meaning silk, arc the braiders. They make 
sillcen cord and waistbands, thread beads bii silk, and so forth. In Marwar 
they do not form a distinct caste, the name being merely on occupational 
term. Brahmans and Mahajaus often work as Batwas, but they retain their 
respective castes. These must not, however, he confounded with a clan of 
the same name among the Mahajans, who chiefly follow trade, and who 
form a very influential community in Jcysulmere. ' 

Benares, the Batwas are said to engage in the manufacture and sale 
of ornaments made of zinc and tin. In Behar, they also employ themselves 
m wcavmu silken cloth. • 
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THE JULAHAc; 


The Julahas in Marwar are Musalmans and c loth weavers. They are- 
sometimes called Jlfomin, because they observe their prayers and fast very 
strictly. They claim a purely original extraction, and declare that they 
entered India with Khwaja Sahab of Ajmere, and from Ajmere they 
migrated to Sambhar, iJidwana, and other places in Marwar. They 
belonged to the Behlim aad Qureshi clans. Subsequently, however, several 
out-caste Rajputs joined their profession, who arc known as Ghm'is from 
having been converted to Mohamedanism by Shahab-ud-din. They generally 
weave country cloth called- lieza, and Susi, but the J ulahas of Jodhpore and 
ISTagore, are said to be unusually skilful and accustomed to weave fine 
turbans. 

The Julahas of ISTagore were'formerly noted for practising necromacy 
and good many stories of their miraculous performances are current in. 
Mar.war. It is said that klaharaja Bakhat Singh, one day rode on an- 
elephant through the eity, and a tree on the road was found with ovci-han- 
glng branches too thick to allow the liowdah pass under freely. The tree 
was therefor? ordered to be out down but a Julaha, on hearing this, is said to 
have immediately brought an earthen pot, and covered the whole tree with, 
it. 


THE HHLI:. 

The Kolis form a very low class. In "Marwar, they do not follow the 
occupation of weavers, although as Col. Tod' remarks, “ almost all the cloth- 
weavers throughout India arc of the Koli class.” They are generally found' 
engaged in menial pursuits. Many also cultivate land. They camo info 
Marwar from Gujrat and abound in Sanchore and Bhinmal, They are said 
to be illegetimatcly descended from a -Bias Rajput and a slave girl, and in 
the Rajputana desert,, ar-e generally- known under the appelations of Cholian 
Koli, Parihar K.oli and the like. They were formerly much addicted to 
Clime, aud for this reason, are still classed in Marwar under the Crimi- 
nal Tribes. They marry in their own caste, and have no matrimonial 
intercourse with other degraded tribes of the desert. 

Col. Tod, thus speaks about them — Although they poojo/ all the 
symbols of Hindu worship, and chiefly the torrifie 3Tata, they scoff at all 
laws, human or divine, and are little superior to the brutes of their own. 
forests. To them every thing edible is lawful food ; cows, buffaloes, flic 
camel, deer, hog ; nor do tho 3 ’ even object to such as liave died a natural 
death.” 



i 
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WASHERMENi 

THE H HOHI. 

The Dhobis are washermen. They are Hindus as well as Musal- 
inans. The former are mostly found in Marwar, and their number was re- 
turned in the present census at 177 males and 149 females. They form an 
inferior caste, and the uncleanlinesa of their profession is proverbial, but 
according to a Marwari proverb, the nppearauce of a Dhobi is regarded a 
good omen for a traveller. The saying runs as follows — 

Dhobi dhoyan Ka^iran — Samo at melanL 

Slmhan bicharo panthia — Pag pag nil Icarant. . - 

i, c. "If a Dhobi washing clothes comes before you, consider it an auspicious 
omen, traveller, and rejoice at each step.” 

1 

The Dhobis of Jodhpore include several tribes of degraded Rajputs 
such as the Tunwar, the Punwar, the Chohan, the Solankhi and the like. 
They worship Shaldi, and eat flesh. Their women work with them, 
and though belonging to a menial class are accustomed to wear silver orna- 
ments on their legs. Kata is permitted among them. The earthen pot of 
the Dhobis in which the clothes are washed is considered unclean and is 
generally compared to hell by sooth-sayers and demon worshippers. 

There are also a few jMusalman Dhobis in Marwar, wbo are reputed 
to be cleverer at their work than the Hindu Dhobis. They are Sunnis, 

' and mostly follow the customs observed by the Dyers or Charohas, although 
they marry among their own community. 


cotton-gleaners: 

THE PIIVJAIIA. 

Tlio Pinjaras known also in Marwar as the Pinaras are the cotton 
scutchers. Both A'lusalmans and Hindus follow this profession, hut 
in Marwar the former alone arc found, who from having been converted to 
NIohamedanism in' the time of Shahab-ucl-din Ghori, style themselves as the 
Ghori Pathans. In the Panjab they aie c.-illed Penja, Dhunia or Naddaf, 
and in Bdnares they arc known as Kateras. Their system of working is ^o 
elaborately described by the Revd Mr. Sherring that an extract from his 
writings will not be out of place hero. 
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“ The instrument/' lie says, “ by wliicli the combing and cleaning are 
performed, is simply a bow. Squatting on the ground before a quantity of 
fresh cotton, which is ordinal ily full of dirt, seeds, bits of stick, and so forth, 
the bow being in his left band, and a wooden mallet in his right, the Katera 
strikes the .string of the bow, and brings it quivering to the surface of the 
cotton, portions of which adhering to it in light fibres are at once caught 
up by the string. The striking being repeated continuously without inter- 
ruption, all the cotton is by degrees beautifully combed, and at the same 
time its foul particles, becoming separated from the fibres, and being weighty 
fall away of themselves.” ‘ 


In Marwar, there are some Multani Pinjaras who claim descent from 
the Shekh or Bhelim tribes, while others form a combination of out-easte 
Pajputs, chiefly of the Chohan, Punwar, Solankhi, Tunwar and Bhati clans- 
The Punwar Pinjaras worship Malan-Mata and bum perfume in honor of 
the goddess. 

They marry in their own community, and recognize widow marriage. 
Those living in the country, cultivate land, and some also practise surgery. 
In Jalor, Bhinmal and Sanchore, where they are styled Kotwal, they are 
often employed in Begar or forced labour. Their women appear to be 
quite Hindus by tbeir dress, drawers being very rarely used by them. 


SHEPHERDS AND WOOL WEAVERS, 

This group as already pointed out comes nest to the Leather-worker.^ 
in point of numbers, and is made up of three distinct castes, the figures for 
which respectively are, as follow — 



Alales. 

Females, 

Total. 

Aliir 

984 

581 

1,565 

Grhosi 

... 2,793 

2,512 

5,305 

Pchbari ... 

... 60,756 

61,912 

1,22,668 

Total 

... 64,533 

65,005 

1,29.588 
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THE AH IH: 

The Ahirs are herdsmen. They rear catUe, and sell butter iincT 
curd. Mr. Ibhetson derives the -word from the Sanskrit Ahhira, milkman. 
Some say it is a corruption of Mabir from Main, a seller of curd. Tho 
Ahirs aisD cultivate land, and many of them -n'orlc as coachmen. Tho 
Chaprasis employed in the different Agencies of the llajputana States mostly 
belong to this tribe. 

Accounts vary as regards their origin. According to Mann, they 
are the descendants of a Brahman father and an Ambastha mother i. e. a 
•svoman belonging to the Baid or Physician class. In the Brahma Puran, 
they are described as the offspring of a Kshatriya by a Vaisya -woman. 
Sir Henry Elliot gives a full description of this pastoral tribe of the Yadu 
Bansi stock, who were, he says for some time, the universal monarchs of 
India. They are said to have been formerly held in much grea-ter conside- 
ration in India than at present, and mention of them is made in tho Mania- 
yana, and the Mahccbharta. They wci-e once very prominent on the western 
coast of India, and the country known as Ahhira or the land of cow-herds, 
cherishes their memory in the Puranic Geograjjhy. Their importance in tho 
Deccan at one time is also evinced by the town of Asirgurh which still 
bears the name of its founder, Asa Ahir. They were once the Rajas 
of Nepal, and held Rewari for sometime where Raja Tula Ram is said tO' 
have played an important part during the Sej^oy Mutiny. 

hlathura is said to have been' their original home, and in Marwar 
they are mostly found in the eastern pargauas. They have three great 
divisions — (1) the Nandbansi, (2) the Jadubansi, and (3) the Gwalbaiisi, 
who. as Sir Elliot says, acknowledge no connection except that of their 
being all Ahirs. They are Yishnuites, and abstain from liquor a-nd meat,' 
though the Jadubansis, who claim Rajput pedigree, have no objection to 
their use, and they keejc their women in jyarda. 

The Ahirs, though industrious and patient, are noted for being 
alwaj-^ conceited, and are generally found ejiving themselves airs. They are 
not well spoken of in the proverbs, and their unfriendliness in time of need 
is best illustrated by tho following saying, 

Sahlii Jal Gopal Id — tin Jat he-phr. 

Vakat pari larje nahih — J3anya, Bais, Ahir. 

It is thus translated by ISIr. Ibbetson., "All castes are Gods’ creat ures, 
but three castes are ruthless. When they get a chance they have no 
shame, the prostitute, the Banya, and the Ahir.” 
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THE anosi. 

The Ghosis are sellers of milk. They keep large herds of cows, and 
are hence called Ghosi, from a Sanskrit word signifying a cattle-pen. Sir 
Henry Elliot as well as Mr. Ibbetson regard the Ghosis as a tribe of Ahirs 
converted to Mohamedanism. In Marwar, they principally include the 
Kajput element, and though Musalmans by religion, to all appearance they 
look like Hindus, and a Hindu will freely buy milk from them. Their 
vessels for holding milk are always considered pure, though no Hindu will 
ever drink water from their hands. 

They know very little of the Kalma or daily prayers, but gene- 
rally worship a Sati or immolated widow of the Kalaria elan among them, 
and get their children shaved in her honor. 

The Ghosis do not marry in their own clan, but a younger brother 
may marry the widow of the elder. Their women are not allowed to wear 
silver ornaments on their legs. They burry their dead. 


THE HEHBARI. 

The Kehbaris called also Raikas in Marwar are properly breeders of 
camels. They allege their origin to be coeval with the creation of the camel, 
declaring that their ancestor was produced by Mabadeva to take care of the 
first camel which Parvati had created for her amusement. 

Tlie Rehbaris have generally two divisions called the Maru, and the 
Chalkia. The Maru Rehbaris occupy a superior position. They can many 
the daughters of the Ghalkias, without giving their own daughters in return, 
and deal only in camels. The Chalkia Rehbaris on the other hand, keep 
large herds of sheep and goats. They abound in Godwar, and are also 
known as Pitalias, because their women generally wear brass ornaments. 

Among Rehbaris, the descendants of Samar alone claim a pure extrac- 
tion, while .the others comprise a combination of several Rajput tribes. 
Those belonging to the Parihar elan are divided into five Gotras named 
after tlie five sons of Nahar Rao Parihar, tlie Raja of Mundore, who all 
joined the Rehbari caste. They are as follow — 

(3) Klhamla ... (I) Jindkia... 

(2) Murya ... (5) Ear 

( 3 ) Pas 

The Rehbaris marry among themselves, and recognize widow-marriage. 
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OB PRESS SR'SJ 


The aggregate number of oil pressers in. iMarwar'.ia retuimed^ at. 
4,144- males and 4190 females. They- comprise two separate castes; the^one- 
is called Teli, and the other Ghanchi, who may eat together; but do not. 
intermarry. The Telis are Hindus as well as-Musalmans/ while; the. Ghan- 
chis are Hindus. The' figures below will show the number, of each class. 



Males. 

Pemales. 

Total. 

Hindn Telis 

.437 

409 

846- 

Musalman Telis 

- ... 231 

354 - 

585 

Ghanchis ... 

... 3,476 

3,427 

6903 

Total 

... 4,144 

4,190 

8,334 


THE TELI. 

The Telis occupy an inferior position, and are regarded a very low caste, 
They are said to be divided into 1,444 classes, the greater portion of .whom 
consist of degraded Rajputs, and in Marwar they mostly belong to the 
Parihar, Jariwal and Jfaharania clans. 

The Telis are .Shivites, and their family deity is named Ofwwdhrana 
Mata whom they worship by drawing fourteen lines on the wall, seven tra- 
ced in milk and seven in a red substance called lioU. The ofierrings made to. 
the goddess also number fourteen. The origiual , Aslhan or temple of the 
deity Is said to stand under a hill on the way' between [Hawa and Marot, 
where there are fourteen figures on horse-back engraved on. stones. They 
also worship Ramdebji and Gogaji, and partalce of liquor and meat. Their 
women wear lac or bra^ Ghuras but not ivory ones. Nata is permitted 
among them. 

The Musalman Telis deelaro themselves to be'Shekhs and claim unmixed , 
descent, but a large 'number are converted Hindus, especMly Rajputs. 
Besides oil preying, they follow other callings, those of masons, .iron-smiths, 
and cotton cleaners. They always wear a Dhoti, but their women wear 
trousers, with a gown over -.them. ■ They can wear sil-ver neck ornaments. 
Widows are allowed to.marry,'bufc not in the family of their late husbands. 
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THE C^HAIVCHI. 

Tlie;G-haneliis declare, that they, were originally E^jputs, and- came into 
Marwar from Gnjrat. The tradition of their origin is that- some Eajpnts 
were employed.to,watcH. over, some Telis, who were required to supply oil, 
orra certain occasion when Sidh Baj Jai Singh of Gujrat ordered the 
constoTiction of a temple, to be carried- on night and day. Thp Telis are said 
to have left the works, and- the. Rajputs had to be engaged in their stead, 
as a matter of . exigency. The men thus employed were excluded from 
their original community, and subsequently formed a separate caste, under 
the, .name of Ghanchis, from Gliani,. an oil-mill. They date the formation 
of their caste from the Sam vat year 1191 as will appear from the following 
Doha— 

Savcixai 1191 Jeth Tij liabiivctK- 
Khcrut mel Ghanchi hoa Jai Singh De re har. 
i. e. “ It was in Samvat 1191, on Sunday the 3rd of Jeth, in the time of 
Raja Jai Singh, that the caste of Ghanchis was formed of those who aban- 
doned their eultivation.V The chief Rajpnt elans represented among the 
Ghanchis are the Parihar, the Punwar, the Solunlchi, the Bhati, thePunwar, 
the Sisodia, and the Chohan. The Ghanchis of .Jodhpere ar,e most-ly Bhati 
Rajputs. 

-These worship Shakti, and ' their family deities axe the same as 
those of their original clans. , Many of them cultivate land, while some 
keep cattle, and sell milk, the niilk is not, however, so rnuch in favor as that 
supplied by the Ghosis, as the Ghosis generally have the reputation of not 
mixing water with it. The Ghanchis do not marry in their own clans. 
"Widow-marriage is recognized. 

- POTTERS. 


THE KEHHARS, 

• [The Eumhars :or potters in -MaTnvar are Hindus -and Musalmans. 
TRey. are very numerous, as the following figures show — 



klales. 

Females. 

Totel. 

Hindu Humhars 

... 26,419 

24,697 

51,116 

Musalman Kumhars 

... 5,407 

5,li8 

10,525 

Total 

... 31,826 

,29,81fi 

.61,641 


Mr. Sherrii^.dcfives-the word Kumhar -from .the :Sanskrit KwnbhaJmra, 
Kumbha, meaning a -water-jar. .Kurnhars are .also known as Farjapats. 
In the Supplemental Glossary of Sir Henry -jEiliot,;they,aTe stated to be the 
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offspring of a Brainnan’s Kaliari concubine by a Sudra, "wbile Mr. Colebrooko 
describes them as the descendants of a Brahman and a Chhatri girl. *111? 
Kumbars of Marwar, however, trace their descent from Jalandar Nath, 
the alleged grandson of Brahma. They form a very useful class, and sup- 
ply all earthen vessels for domestic use, their social standing is, however, very 
low, and they rank among the village menials. Among superstitious 
persons; the appearance of a Kumhar on the right side is considered a good 
omen for a traveller, thus there runs a proverb — 

liumJiar, Aru Kochri — Manwat ne Hirnah. 

Eta leeje Jeevana — Parhhara nirnah. 
which means — If you go out early in the morning without break-fast, 
always keep a potter, screech owl, monkey and deer on your right.” 

The Marwar Kumhars have seven sub-divisions as noted below, of 
whom the first sis are Hindus, and the last comprises Miisalmans. 


(1) 

The Khater 


(5) 

The Purbia 


(2) 

The Banda 

• « « 

(6) 

The Mewara 

• « * 

(3) 

The Maru 

1 

(7) 

The Moila 


(4) 

The Jatia 

• • • 





The Khatcrs occupy a superior position, engage solely in apiculture,, 
and pay rent equally with the Jats and Gujars. They are exempted from 
every kind of forced labour, and do not marry with other Kumhars. They 
keep cows and bullocks instead of the donkeys that their brethren use. 

The Banda Kumhars do not intermarry either with the Jatias, tlie 
Burbias, or the Mewaras, but they can take the daughters of the Marus 
without giving their own daughters in return. They work as mere potters, 
and in the country, they fetch water in Eegar. 

The Maru Kumbars as their name implies, belong chiefly to Marwar 
and do not intermarry with other Kumhars. Their chief occupation is 
the making of earthen vessels, but in Jodhpore city they also keep lime 
kilns, and are known as Chungais in that capacity. 465 males and 378 
females, have returned themselves separately as Iiime burners or Chunaris, 
although Kumhars by caste. They do not, however, light the fire in the 
furaacc with their own hands, as they consider it a sin to do so. They 
generally employ Bhangis or sweepers for the purpose, and pay them some 
remuneration in return. 

The Jatia Kumhars, so called from J[al, meaning hair, for the most 
part employ themselves in twisting ropes and threads from the, hair of 
sheep and goats. They cultivate land, and carry grain and grass from one 
village to another on their donkeys. ■ • 

Kumhars are said to have migrated from the cast, and gcnc- 
Tally gain a livelihood by soiling grass and wood. They also cultivate land, 
and some among them make earthen toys. 
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Tlic Meivara Elumhars, who came from Mey war, make mill-stones, and 
work as masons. 

The women of the Khater, Maru, Pufbia, and Jatia Kumhars may 
wear silver ornaments on their legs, but the Mewara women only use brass 
ornamehts. Ivory Ohuras are only worn by the hfaru and Banda Kuni- 
hars. Widow-marriage is recognized among all Kumhars, though the pay- 
ments made by them on such occasions vary according to the social status 
of the parties. 

The Kumhars follow different creeds. Some are Shivites, others 
profess Vishnuism, and many wonship Shakti. The Purbia Kumhars, as 
well as those who believe in Ai-Mata p-bstain from liquor and meat. The 
Kumhars also differ in some respects among one another, in their ceremonies 
of betrothal. Among the Jatia.s, the binding of a thread round the bride’s 
wrist, confirms the betrothal, while among others, the practice is to exchange 
I'aw-sugar and cocoanuts. The custom of lieeping a M'ould-be son-in-law in 
their houses is observed by the Banda and Purbia Kumhars. The candidate 
is known in that case as a Ghar-Jaivai, and has to work for some time, as 
an apprentice to his father-in-law, until married to the daughtei-, when he 
goes home with his bride. The bride and the bridegroom among the 
Banda' Kumhars, after the completion of their marriage, are generally' taken 
to the Raj courts, where every body dances together, a Bhat heating a 
kettle-drum before them, which privilege, they say', was granted to tlic 
Banda Kumhars alone, in times past by the Darbar. 

The Moila Kumhars are Musalmans, and are said to have come 
into Marwar from Sindh. They declare that they were originally Samma 
Rajputs. They make earthen pots, and also cultivate land which they get 
rent free from Jagirdars. in consideration of their supplying them gratis 
.with the vessels they want. Though Musalmans by religion, they mostly 
follow Hindu customs. They do not marry in their own clans. On 
occasions of betrothal, some sugar and cocoanuts are sent to the brides’ 
father, who appoints the marriage day,jand intimates the date to -the bride- 
grooms’ party by sending a thread, with the number of knots in it coiTc.spon- 
ding, to the number of days iutervening. The distribution of opium 
confirms the betrothal wliich can not bq refused. The Torayi is also used 
among them which the bridegi'oom strikes on the marriage day', according to 
Hindu customs. Nala- is permitted, at which ceremony' the Kazi or family' 
priest repeats the Hilcah verses over a small sheet or dwppaita which the 
bridegroom presents to bis widow-bride. 
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The Kumhfirs are said to he divided into iiuinorous clans, each clan, 
having its own sub-divisions who intermariy among themselves. 

The Khater Kumhars have the following sub-divisiens — 

(1) Dubai ... -... (5) Ivliamalia — 

(2) Daiya ... ... (6) ilfawar... 

(3) Renwal ... (7) Godtiwar 

(4) Pipla ... 

Tlae following are the sub-divisions of the Banda Kumbars who in- 
clude the largest proportion of Raji^uts. 

(1) Choban ... (5) Godela ... (9) Bhati 

(2) Jadra ... (6) Kalwar ... (10) Kalupora ... 

(3) Kavaria ... (7) Ania ... (11) Hatwa ... 

(4) Jalwania ... (8) "Variyana ... (12) Kundelwal, 

(13) Manoria ... 

These generally worship Eamdeoji ; and do pooja to the Kliejri tree. 
The Maru Kumhars arc subdivided as under — 

(1) Chandora ... (5) Bagri ... (9) Muglao 

(2) Gola ... (G) Ratogan ... (10) Kharatia ... 

(3) Tak ... (7) Rogat ... (11) Solankhi 

(4) Mai ... (8) Jojaora • ... (12) Deora 

The Golas arc followers of Aiji, and burry their dead. The others 
worship Shakti. 

The sub-divisions of the Jatias are as follow — 

(1) Jalandhara ... (8) Ladona... ... 

(2) Ghorila ... (2) Sevota ... 

(3) Tak ... ... (10) Dhundora ... ' 

(4) Bambhoria ... (11) Xiiba ... 

(5) Jijnodia ... (12) Sardiwal 

(G) Chhaparwal ... (13) Moora ... ' ... 

(7) Bhcra... 

Some among them worship Shiva, others Vishnu. Their Kuldcvi 
or farail 3 ’- deity is Kalka. 

The Burbias have their following sections in IMarwar — 

(1) Vanavaria ... (8) Kathor ,.7 

(2) Tingaria ... ( 9 ) Singarwal 

(3) Sinavaria ... (lo) Chakenia 

(4) IM.athania ... (n) Enia ... ... ' , 

(5) Jagarwal ... ( 12 ) Dilwari 

(G) Rliatnavaria ... (13) Jhalwal 

(7) Morwal ... (14) Lodwal ^ ... 

They worship Mataji, Hanumanji and Ramdeoji. 
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The chief sub-divisions of the Mewaras as found in Marwar are ^ 

(1) Detwal ... (5) Munder 

(2) Dameria ... (6) Kathor 

(3) Eeniwal ... (7) Tak 

(4) Mandania 

They -were originally Chohan and Ghelot Rajputs, and profess Vish 
ntiism. 

The Moila Kuinhars have the folio-wing sub-divisions in Marwar 


(1) 

Maiyan 

4 • • 

(5) 

JLola 

<2) 

Karya ... 

4 • ■ 

(6) 

Jheria .. 

<3) 

Jokhia ... 

44 . 

{7) 

Hasania 

G) 

Kandia 

... 

(s> 

Muraria 


SALT WORKERS.’ 


TilE! KMAROL. 

The Eiharols or Kharwals as they are often called are properly speak- 
ing persons who are employed on salt works, but in these days many 
K-harols have taken to cultivation, and many work as labourers. In the 
Panjab, they go under the name of jlSTiingars, and in the bTorth-Wcstorn 
Provinces, they are known as Ndnias. Mr. Ibbetson regards the name as 
denoting an occupation rather than a true caste. 

The number of Kharols in Marwar is returned at 1,300 males and 
1,581 females. They abound in Pachbhadra, Phalodi and other j)arts of 
the country where salt is abundant. They assert that they were originally 
connected with Rajputs, who adopted this occupation in the time of Akbar, 
a fact which is alluded to in the following Hindi couplet referring to their 
origin. 

Ahhar Patsa Jeopio — JValnn Jdni re save. 

Kharag mel Khard hoa — Pirtlii Pat re bare. 

t. e. It is in no man’s, power to appease the wrath ofsAkbar, and the people 
in liis reign abandoning their cultivation adopted the profession of Kliarols. 
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The ^arbls are’ divided' into’ -several clang; mostly’’ bearing' Kajput 
names, of v:hom the following are the chief:— ■ . 


(1) Sonigra 

(2) Hada ... 

(3) Chohan 

(4) jjlachhelia 


(5) Gamti ..C 

(6) . Sisodia 

(7) Hiddawat 

(8) Punwar 


These clans iniermarry,‘btit the first three may not intermaiTy with 
each other. They worship Shakti, and their Kuldcvis are the Moran Mata, 
Ambhaji, and SambliaTaji. In their mama^s, they only' avoid- -the Gotra 
of their father, so that a daughter-in-law may be of the same clau^ as her 
mother-in-law, which is rarely allowed among other Hindus. The'y recog- 
nize widow marriage. 


aOlD-SMlTHS REFUSE GOLLEfiTORS. 


'FS5I3 KIAKIAi 

Tire Nyarids ate said to be coiidccted with the Shhhfs, but in Mar- 
war they ibrin a distinct caste, and are generally Musalinan^'; who caiii'e frdiii' 
ilultau. They inhiud’e araohg them a large number of edhvorted Rajpufe 
of whom the Chohaiis, Soianlchis, Parihars and Ghdris represent the chief 
'sub-divisiohs. Their hunibcV in the present census, Is returhed at 140 iaales 
and 93 females. 

The chief occupation of the Hyaiias, as the deri-siatidh of 'tiicir name 
(from separate) shows?,' is to sejiarate the precious metal Trom d:h6 

refuse of the workings of the Sunarg. They are employed in melting -gold 
and silver in the ha] mints. Mr. Shemrig thus Whites of tlieir odcup'ation — "The 
refuse collected in the shops of goVd-sihith's and Silver-sihiths, 'cbiisisting -of 
small particles of gold and silvcR intermingled with dust and all sorts of 
rubbish. Is purchased and carried away by the Nyaria, who with groat care 
and diligence scparatc.s the precious from the vile. Tliis occupation is sulS- 
ciontiy remunerative to give employment 'to a distinet caste of Hindus.’’ 
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MU- WMEmEEi 


Tlie chief castes returned under this gioup are the Kahars, the Bhar' 
Bhuujas, the Bhatyaras, and the Bhishtis. The two first are Hindus and 
the two ]ast Musalmans. Their aggregate number is returned at 2,525“ 
males and 2,3 TS females. The following are the figures for each caste res- 
pectively — 



Males. 

Females. 

Tot?!* 

Kahars , 

... 1,760- 

1,335 

3,095 

Bhar-Bbnnjas 

... 244 . 

GGl’ 

'905' 

' fj ‘ 

Bbatyaras, ... 

35. 

21 

56' 

Bhisbtis 

... 486. 

362. 

848 


TM.E KAMASI-. 


The Kahars are properly Palki-bearers, the word Kahar being said 
to be a contraction of Kaudhar from Eandha, a shoulder. They work as 
personal attendants, and are often employed as watermen and cooks. Their 
•widows may marry again, while their social standing is not considex’ed low, 
as all castes will eat and drink from their hands. In l^Iarwnr, there are three 
divisions of the Kahars, viz. (1) the Purbia (2) the Bhundari, and (3) the 
Marwari. But they are not connected with each other in any way and dp 
not intei’marry or eat together. 

The Purbias claim an unmixed origin and are generally called Bhois. 
Both the Purbias and the Dhundharis carry pallanquins, and in the capa- 
oity of personal servants, they clean vessels in which. food is eaten, but they 
will not work as grooms, nor carry any burden on their heads like Coolies. 
It is said that a man once desired his Kahars to bring some loads of grain 
^roni the market, wbicb they refused to do. He theu ordered his palanquin 
to bo made ready, and baying himself bought the grain, placed it in pe 
palanquin, to which the Kahars raised no objection, .but roadUy carried 
tbeir master together with his load of grain. 


The Marwari Kahars.generally known as Mehras, trace descent from 
the Rajputs, cbielly from the Choban clans The Kaim-Khanis though 
Musalmans by caste, also seem to have intermarried wdth them. 


. "Xiooal tradition assigns the.origin.of the word Mehra to the time of the 
defeat of Pirthi Raj .Ghohan by .Shabab-ud-din G-bori, wdien many Rajputs 
wore taken. captive. The stoiy .current is that the conquerring Sultan soon 
after his vietdey fell ill, and was eured of his pain by a Ilajput prisoner, •i.vho 
as .-a -row ardlor bis .services, asked for the release of his cpiup.amons, and ad 
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those whom he declared mera or mine were set at liberty. The party 
thus released formed a distinct caste, and having adopted the profession of 
palanquin bearers, they came to be called 3feras or 3£e7iras. 

The hlehras are mostly employed as cooks, and prepare meat and 
other sorts of food which in hlarwari colloqualism, are known as meJiron hi 
tayari, signifying things cooked by the Ivfehras. They also act as water- 
men and carrier-s, but will, on no account, clean vessels as is the custom of 
the Purbias and Dhundbaris. Their women are emjjloyed in grinding lime 
and other kinds of general labour, insomuch that every woman thus engaged 
is designated by the name of Mehri. 

The klohras are generally Shivites and worship hlataji. Their man- 
ners and customs in many respects correspond to those of the Malis which 
accounts for the expression 3Icdi~3£ehrai, a common saying in Mai’war. Their 
women wear ivory clmras W'hich tho Purbia and Dhiindhari women do not 
wear. 

The Kirs, wbo engage themselves in the cultivation of melons, form 
a separate community among the Kahars, They are only returned from 
Raiporo and Kuchawan. There are no fishermen or Jhinwai's in Mar war. 


THE B H A li-B H E M J A . - 

The Bhar-Bhunjas, as their name implies from Bhar, furnace, and 
hhv.nna> to parch, are ga'ain roasters. In Wilson’s glossary they arc said to 
have sprung from tho intercourse of a Kahar with a Sudra woman, and Mi-. 
Shening also describes them as being closely connected with tlio Kaliars, 
though not in the way of marriage. But in Jlarwar, they claim 'descent 
from the Jadu Rajputs, and are Hindus as well as Musalriians, Tlic Hin- 
du Bhar-Bhunjas are found in tho western districts, and chiefly in Jodhpore 
city, where they work as Hahvais on the occasion of public feasts nmouo- 
the Hindus. The Musalman Bhar-BImnjas are generally only met with 

in the eastern paiis of klarwar. 

The Bhar-Bhunjas of Marwar >vrc divided into eight sub-divisions, 
who intermany without any restriction. Thc 3 ^ are as follow— 

<1> Sukh-Sejia ... (.5) Dh.^nkuta 

(2) Chohan ... . (G) Kanowjia 

(8) Bhati ... ... ( 7 ) Kayatii 

(1) Bhatnagar ... (g) Kishon-goti 

Hindi they nmke to their KuWovi eo:i«»t for 

SLTiT-, ‘’Tl " 1 ’ '■"'""y tlin Sanehlm 

women arc not allowed to liave their noses 
jell,„^o,our. ioe Clmru, nre gencnilly nor.,, net iro^- oner. 
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In the Panjabj the Ehar-Bhunjas are stated to he Jhinvrars, and are 
ocoasionallj called Bhojwas and Chataris. Mi*. Sheri’ing- divides the Bhar- 
Bhunjas of Benares into seven snb-eastes, who do not intermarry. Some 
sell sweatmeats as well as parched grain, others cultivate the Singhara. 


TMI5 BMATYARA. 

The Bhatyaras are the Serai-keepers and sell ready cooked food, the 
name being derived from BJiatti an oven. In Marwar their number is 
very limited, and they are only found in Jodhpore city. They arc Sunni 
Musalmans, who are said to have come into Marwar from Amroha in 
the North-Western Provinces. They follow the customs of the ordinary 
Musalmans, and there is nothing worth noticing about them. Widows are 
allowed to marry, though not in the family of their late husbands. 


TME 

The Bhishtis carry water in goat-skins. " The word Bhishti,” says 
Sir Henry Elliot, " means literally an inhabitant of Bahislit or paradise, and 
the name is said to have been applied to them by the Mohamedan invaders 
either in dorison or from the relief they gave to the thirsty soldieiy.” They 
are also called Pakhalias, and in the Panjab they are generally known as 
Mashkias. 

- In Marwar the word Bhishti is applied to Hindus as well as to Musal- 
mans, the latter being distinguished by the term Sakka. They are also 
styled Mian and Jamadar. 

The Hindu Bhishtis are for the most part Mdlis and Humhars, who 
retain their respective castes. The Musalman Bhishtis form a distinct class, 
and include Chohans, Paxihars, Bhatis and other Kajput clans. They may 
be divided into JDesis and JPardesis, who do not intermarry. The Bests 
exclusively belong to Marwar, and are in the habit of bathing like the Hin- 
dus after attending a funeral. Their women wear petticoats. The Pardesis 
are said to have come chiefly from Ulwar, Shekhawati or Harjmna, and 
their women wear drawers. 

The Mtisalman Bhishtis supply water to Hindus freely. They 
entertain a high regard for their 3fasha7cs or goat-skins, and with a view to 
keep them clean and unpolluted, usually wear a rod cloth as a w'aistband, 
but when they take off their Ifashahs and the waistband, they are looked 
upon with, caste prejudice, and no Hindu would drink water from their 
hands, or allow his vessels to he touched by them. 
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distillers: 

1 


THE KALAL. 

The numher a£ Kalals- returned in Marwar is 2.622 males and 
2,955 females. The -word Kalal is said to be a contraction of Kalapalcal 
signifying one well skilled in shaping his conduct according to the require- 
ments of the occasion, which probably refers to the improvements gi*adually 
introduced by the Kalals in the various articles used for the prepara- 
tion of liquor. Some pei-sons derive the name Kalal from one Kallu Maha- 
jan. The fable runs that certain people were concealed by Viskarma in the 
trunk of a jsccpni tree, but Kalka Mata wanted to disclose the secret. The 
goddess therefore taught the art of preparing spirits to a Mahajan named 
Kallu, and the drink thus made was taken by Viskarma, who through tho 
effects of intoxication, confessed what he had done. The descendants of 
Kallu came to be called Kalals. They form a distinct caste, and practise 
distillation as an hereditary profession, although the introduction of the 
Abkari system into Marwar, is by degrees diminishing their trade. Mr. 
Ibbetson describes them as being distinguished for enterprize, energy and 
obstinacy, which he confirms by quoting a' saying — Death may budge, 
but a Kalal won’t,” In Benares as well as in the west of the Panjab, tho 
Kalals are called Kalwars. Tho present ruling family of Kapurthala is said 
to have a Kalal origin. 

In Marwar, there are three divisions of Kalals — (1) the Sfingas- (2) 
the Talc l^lals and (3) the Mcwnra Kalals. They are not connected with 
each other, and intermarry among themselves. The Sungas, as already 
noted in connection with the Mahajans, arc Kliundelwals. They sell 
but do not drink spu'its, a feature which distinguishes them from other 
Kalals. The Tak Kalals claim descent from a Talc Rajput, and occupy a 
social position superior to tho Mewaras whose daughters they can marrjq 
without giving their own daughters in return. 

The Kalals worship Shakti, and follow the Rajput customs. Widows 
arc permitted to romarr}’'. Tho Kalals are said to have been divided into 
eighty-four clans, of whom tho principal found in INIarwar, are 

(1) Khumbnra... (4) Malwia ... (7) Sidoo 

(2) I^ira ... ( 5 ) Katar ... (8) Borisa 

(3) Kadola ... (G) Talaynch ... ( 9 ) Kngda 

There are also Musalman Kalals in Marwar, said to have been des- 
cended from a Tak Rajput by a Mu.salman wife. They distill Rut do not 
dnnlc spirits, and arc found in the c.istcrn districts of iManvar. 
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BUTCHERS’ 


TEIE KASSAI. 

The Kassais are Jilusalmans and their number is returned at 1302 
males and 1240 females. They sell meat, but do not slaughter goats. This 
act is performed by a Mullah called Ilalali, urho is hired for the purpose, 
and slaughters goats after the Mohamcdan fashion. 

The Kassais of Marwar belong to the Sunni sect, and are the fol- 
lowers of Khawaja Pir. They are divided into several clans mostly com- 
prising converted Eajputs, but those who belong to the Bchlim tribe, claim 
an umnixed origin. 

In Jilarwar, the Kassai caste is generally engaged in four different occu- 
pations. Those who sell meat are the true Kassais or butchers and they 
deal in goats as a saying runs — Chhali Kassai ho hi dhijc had, i. e. "the 
goats trust only in Kassais.’' Those working as tanners are known by the 
name of Khalpias or Khatiks. They are also called Beoparis. Many of 
the Kassais work as Chawalias whose main occupation consists in lifting 
stone slabs for roofing purposes. They are said to have taken to this calling 
during the time of Maharaja Bije Singh when an order discontimiing the 
sale of meat was issued. Other Kassais carve stones, who are styled Sila- 
wats. 


All the four classes of Kassais marry among themselves alone, and do 
not give their daughters iu marriage to other Musalmaus. Their women 
sell meat in shops and do not observe parda. They usually wear drawers. 


T f g E K M A T I K . 

The Khatiks generally tan the hides of goats, sheep, deer, and tigers 
but not of cows, buffaloes, or camels. Their number in Marwar is 3051 males 
and G828 females. They proj)erly belong to the group of leather-workers, 
though in the Census Tables of ilarwar they arc returued under the bu- 
tchers. Mr. Ibhetson,. however, iucludes them among the sea vanger .castes 
and ranks them below the Chamars. The Khatiks also work as syces 
and butchers, but in Marwar, their separate occupations do not form distinct 
clans, as is the case in Benares, where the syces and butchers arc distingui- 
shed by 3Mr. Sherring under the designations of Ghor-Charaos and Bakar- 
Kasacs respectively. The butclier-Kliatiks are generall 3 '- Slusalmans, 
who do not slaughter goats themselves, but get them killed by a Ilalali 
after the ^lusalmair fashion, ^klany among the Khatiks distUi liquor, M'hilo 
others cultivate land and work as labourers. 
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Tlie IDiatiks claitn Eajpui pecligi’ce and almost all then.' sub-divisions 
bear Eajput names. Those living in Nagore, Sambbar, ISTawa and Maroto 
belong to the Chohan clans. It is said that their ancestor in times past, 
was turned oirt of the Eajput community for having brought back a 
Mirg-chhala or the skin of a deer while on a pilgrimage to the holj* Ganges. 
The KhatUis of ISTawa and INIarote, however, allege that being originally 
Chhatris, they used to be employed by the Brahmans to slaughter goats 
and make ofierrings of the flesh in the sacred fii‘e when graiid sacrifices 
took place, which accounts for their now following the occupation of 
butchers. 

The Khatiks are generally Shivites, and worship Kalka Mata as their 
Krddevi. They have also a system of Panchayat to settle their petty dis- 
putes, their pimc/ics, being generally styled Mchtars. Thej’- do not cat or 
smoke with the Chamars, and maivy in their own caste.. The usual cere- 
monies of seven are observed by them, and Sirimali Brahmans 

attend as their priests. 

On the occasion of betrothals they drink liquor instead of distribu- 
ting opium. The Acharaja Brahmans take part in their funeral ceremonies. 

The Khatiks are not permitted by the Enj to use sugar or J:?ia7id in 
the preparation of their sweetmeats at caste-feasts or niats, so they use 
jagree. Their women are allowed to wear silver ornaments. 

The folio iving are the sub-divisions of the ILhatiks as returned in the 
present Census — 


1 

Chandal 

• « • 

5 

Chola 

9 

Tald 

2 

Bavawa 

m • w 

G 

Khirhi 

10 

Baima 

3 

Bhogaria 

• •• 

7 

Taora 

11 

Bagri 

4 

Bachra 

• • • 

8 

Chamarya 
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LEATHER WOREERg] 

The Lieatlier -wotkers as already stated make v£p the largest gronpl 
Their aggregate number according to the present Census is 2G3,854 
bearing a proportion of 36-39 to the total population returned under 
the head of Ariizans .and Village menials. Their social standing is next 
above tbe scavengers, and they are generally employed in menial occupa- 
tions. The following are the chief castes comprised under this group 


1 

Chamar 

4 

Bhambi 


7 Kamaria 


2 

Re^ar 

5 

Gurra 


8 Babgar 


3 

Moehi 

... ‘ 6 

Sargara 

« « » 




TME OEgAMASl. 

The Chamars are* returned at 29,973 males and 21,037 females. 
They are for the most part, employed in curing hides and tannins: and dye- 
ing leather, Ibbetson derives tbe name from tbe Sanskrit Charmalxiva 
meaning a worker in hides. The Chamars declare that they were originally 
33rahmans. The tradition current among them says that in former times, 
seven brothers of Brahman caste -were ones cooking their food, when a calf 
happened to fall into the five, and died. The carcase was r-emoved by the 
youngest brother, who became in consequence, excluded from the Brahman 
community, and formed the Chamnr caste. Mr. Sherrlng, on the authority of 
Manu states that the Chamars are one half of Brahmanical, one-fourth of 
"Vaisya and one- fourth of Sudra descent. According to some people, they 
are regarded as being descended from the aboriginal tribes. Sir Henry 
Elliot represents them as a dark race, and a fair Chamar, he says is as rare 
an object as a black Brahman. The Marwari Chamars have the reputation 
of drinking water very often, as a saying runs — 

Ghoran gZias ne Ghamaran pant. 

i. e. the Chamars drinlr water as constantly as the horses eat grass. 

The Chamars venerate, the holy Ganges, and worship Ramdeoji. 
They eat the flesh of animals, such as cows, bnfialces or camels but abatain 
from the flesh of irigs. Them priests are the Gurr'as (a lo-w caste) who attend 
on occasions of marriages and. deaths. The Chamars can smoke with the 
Religars and Bhambis, but they inan-y in their own caste. They arc divided 
into numerous clans, the same as- those given in connection rvith the Reh- 
garsj.who are said to he an offshoot of the Chamars. 

' The Chamars are called Balais in Evkanir, where a Chamar named 
Lalgir is said to have founded a religious sect, w'hoso followers are styled 
Alakgirs. 
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There are also some Miisalnian Mochis in Marwar who haye separa ' 
tely returned themselves at 123 males and 107 females. They follow no 
other profession but that of making shoes. They are for the most part 
converted Kajputs, and belong to the Sunni sect. Their women are not 
secluded, and wear trousers and a tilah (a kind of tunic)^ • 


1 

The Rehgars are a branch of the Chamars, and follow the same occu- 
pation. Their number according to the present Census is returned at 
10,562 males and 12,672 females. They claim descent from one Kaidass, 
a great saint among the Chamars, who lived at Mandugurh in Malwa. Eai- 
dass was in the habit of mending shoes in the streets, but he was an orthodox 
worshipper of the Ganges, and performed a good many miracles. The well 
known river Chumbal running through south-eastern Kajputana is believed 
by the Eehgars to be the holy Ganges which took its rise from the Kv.ndi 
or water-pot of Raidass. The tradition current is that Eaidass had a^ 
daughter who was so renowned for her beairty that Oven the Rana of Cliitor 
sought her hand. An army was sent from Chitor to fetch the damsel, but 
when it reached the house of Raidass, the Ganges burst forth from his KuncU, 
and swept away the army. 

The Rehgars are supposed to correspond with the Chamars of the 
North-Western Provinces. They take their name 'from Raidass, and are 
known under the same appellation at Jeyporc. Put in Jodhpore city 
as well as in the western part of Marwar, they are called J attias, probably 
because, as they allege, their females adopted the dress of the Jat women 
with whom they lived. lu Pilcanir, they are, however, known as Rungias 
from their being accustomed to dye the hides of dead animals. In l\Icy- 
war they are called Polas. Notwithstanding their different appclatious, 
they all intermai-ry. They may eat with the Chamars, but do not inter- 
marry with them. 

The Rehgars of eastern ]\Iarwar generally wear the sacred thread, 
and marry by the ceremony of the seven Their priests are the 

Chheniat Prahmans who attend at their marriages, no Prahman is required 
for their funerals. Widow marriage is allowed. . 

The Rehgars arc divided into numerous clans, of whom the chief are 
noted below. 


1 

Kilnsotia 

24 

Sunariwiil . . . 

47 

Masalpui'ia 

2 

Singaria 

25 

hlowanpuria 

48 

Savlhnia 

3 

!Mandavai'ia... 

26 

Mudotia 

49 

Aloria 

4 

Mutariil 

27 

Umrikha 

50 

Pipalwk 

5 

Jlitolia 

28 

Kawiiria 

51 

Kariu'ul , 



6 

Hambaria .~T 

29 
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Masiwhl 

• ft • 

52 

Dutania 

7 

"V uchhhvadia 

30 

Phalwhria 


53 

Jhvrodia 

8 

K.knkharia . . . 

31 

Gogrodia 

• • • 

54 

KhoHa 

9 

Chiikaria 

32 

iTunwa! 


55 

Palia 

10 

Bhuria 

33 

Kholwhl 


56 

"^^lotia 

11 

Ginolia 

34 

Bevatwkl 

. • • 

57 

Jagarwal 

12 

Adolia 

35 

Sunwksh 


58 

Hhimkaria 

13 

Bora 

26 

Bhandaria 

• • • 

59 

Dilip 

14 

XJ)inia 

37 

Hogia 

• « « 

60 

Biclimundia 

15 

Khatnilvaria 

38 

Chomia 

ft • r 

61 

Moria 

16 

Gildeghvalia 

39 

Sukaria 


62 

Varia 

17 

Kurolia 

40 

Jiirolia 


63 

Khatwalia 

18 

Bhhkriwkl . . . 

41 

Ghatolia 


64 

Baletia 

19 

Gusainval 

42 

Jht 


65 

Tang^yii. 

20 

Jajoria 

43 

Hingunia 


66 

Basiwal 

21 

Bhoparia 

44 

Hharetia 


67 

Bakolia 

22 

Kuraria 

45 

Pigolia 


68 

Vazirpuria 

23 

Bukolia 

46 

Bhosiwal 

• • R 




TME El^GSai. 

The Mochis are properly shoe malcers and workers in leather. They 
are Hindus and Musalmans, and the following figures show their respective 
numbers as returned in the present Census. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Hindu Mochis ... 3,1 5,164 6,358 

Musal man Mochis ... 123 107 230 

Mr. Ibbetson regards the term Moebi as properly the name of an occupation, 
signifying a worker in tanned leather as distinguished from a tanner. He 
describes Mochis as proverbially unpunctual in rendering service, and quotes 
the saying — “ The 3Ioohis’ iomorroio never comesT 

The Hindu Sfochis claim descent from the Rajputs who adopted this 
profession for fear of Parasu Earn. In Marwar they have four sub-divisions 
who follow different professions. They are tho Miyaugars, the Pannigars, 
the Zingars, and the Jorigars. 

The Miyaugars make scabbards for swords and daggers, and also 
leather belts and boxes called Jeemdanis. They were originally Ciiohan, 
Goyal, Solunkhi, and Pun. war Eajputs. 

The Pannigars prepare leaves of gold and silver, and originally be- 
longed to the Choban and Habi clans of Eajputs. 

The Zingars are properly speaking saddlers, and comprise several 
clans of Rajputs. 
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The Jorigara malie shoes and maycorrectly he, called. Mochis. They 
were originally Miyangars hut adoptedithe profession of shoermakiug during 
the time of Maharaja Ajit Singh. . ’ 

Al l these four divisions intermarry, and eat and drink together. They 
■worship Shahti, hut many of them ai-e followers of Eamsbah Pir, The 
Sirimali Brahmans attend their marriage, and funeral ceremonies. Among 
the well-to do Mochis, only those arc allowed to give public marriage feasts 
who wear gold rings on. their wrists; and, similarly on occasions of funerals, 
only those who -get themselves shaved, can invite their caste fellbws to a 
public dinner. The Mochis like other low. caste people have a, system of 
Punchayat of their, own. It consists 'of four Punches and a president called 
a Chowdhri who settle all disputes. , 

The Mochi women embroider well'ia silk on shoes; scabbards, and 

belts. 


TME BJIA'.MBI. , , 

The Bhambis form the largest pi’oportion of the group of Leather* 
workers, being alone returned at 101j273 .male5 and 81,809 females. Every 
village in M-arwar contains a. certain. number of Bhambis, who, as Colonel 
"Walter says, “ perform the general work of the village, look after travellers, 
and gat in return the .skins of all unclaimed dead animals; on occasions- of ' 
marriages, they receive food ; and at harvest time, they arc given by the- 
heads of villages, a certain quai.titjr of grain; they are a’so weavers and 
workers in leather.” One Bhambi in each village is granted by the,- Raj a 
^agri or turban and a lathi or stick. He is considered the. head village- 
Bhambi, and arranges for every kind of Begar work. 

The Bhambis are the same-as the Meghwals, the latter-being a-gencral': 
term, derived from the name of a Brahman Rishi called Megh from whont: 
the Meghwals trace their descent. The Bhambis are- also called Balais, 
and cultivate land, though only to as mall extent., Those who, remove the 
carcases of.dead animals from villages or towns are called Dheds. 

Traditions say that in limes past when Marwar was troiibled, by 
foreign inroads, a large number of Rajputs, Jats and Charans joined tho 
Bhambi caste, and thus in course-, of time, . there . arose, four,- sub-division s 
among the Bhambis as .follow. 

(1) — The Adu or unmixed Bha-mhis. 

(2) : — The Maru Bhambis compiising Rajputs; 

(3) — The data Bhambis including Jats. 1,128 ' males and 1,029 

fernalcs ha.vo separately returned themselves .under this head. 

(-4) — ^The Charnia Bhambis including Charans. 
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The- Wo -first divisions are very closely connected and intermarry, 
wMle tfie two lost only marry in their own comiaunities respectively. The 
Bhamhis are not allowed to wear gold and silver ornaments, but an exceji- 
tion is made in the case of the head vLllage-Bhambi and his wife. There is 
no striking peculiarity in the- dress of the men, but the I^Iaru-Bhambi 
women generally wear a Ghagi'O, or petti-eoat of country chintz, while the 
Jata IBhambis dress themselves like the Jat women and are distiu«-uished 
from -the latter only by the use of lao' churas instead- of ivory ones. The 
wopaen of the-Gharnia-Ehambis wear a dress of yellorv colonr like the Cha- 
ran women. 

The Bhamhis are "Vishnnites, and worship Ramdeoji. Their family 
deity is named Kher.la Mata. The offorrings -mado to the dhity are received 
by the Gurras who act. as priests to the Bhamhis. They hold the Tulsi 
plant in higli esteem, but eat the flesh of cows and other animals except 
pigs. The dead are burned with the exception of the followers of Ramdeoji 
and Pabu who are hurried, 

Ou occasions of betrothal, ooeoanuts, raw sugar, and opium are ex- 
changed. The marriage ceremonies comprise seven -phercts at the Cfioivri 
which are performed under the guidance of thoir pi’iests, the Gurras. 
Poligomy is allowed among the Bhamhis, but two sisters cannot marry 
the same husband, and a widower is not permitted to marry his deceased 
wifes’ sister. Nata is recognized among them. 

The Bhamhis are divided into several Khamps, or sections each having 
its, own sub.di visions. 


The following are the chief Khamps of the Adu Bhamhis. 


1 

Rang! 

3 

Adra 

... 

5 

Mechad 


2 ■ 

Chundel 

4 

Jogchaud 


6 

J bgud' 


The Marn Bhamhis 

are divided > as •'uiidcrr — 




1, 

Palecha 

25 

Bhungaria 


49 

Agreoba 


2 

Parmar 

26 

Bhadru 

• « « 

50 

Chawania 


3; 

I)angi 

27 

Baval 


51 

Agri 


4 

Solankhi- 

2S 

Gelotia 

• • « 

52 

Cliikhra 


5 

Bamania: 

. 29 

Oochal 


53 

Mandoka 


G 

Barari 

30 

Dochra 

• • • 

54 

Bhavrii 


7 

Bhatia ... 

31 

Ghalria 


55 

Karelan 


8 

Parlhar 

32 

Aipa 

• • • 

5G 

Boehia 

• • « 

9 

Thanviccha ... 

33 

Daij'a 


57 

Rida 


10 

"Vagani ... 

34 

Barupa 


58 

Gujaria 

• • • 

ii 

Isindnechi 

35 

Pargi 


59 

Goda 


12 

Palasna. .... 

3G 

Goyal 

« • ♦ 

GO 

Rarhara 


13 

Ranwa 

37 

Dadiia 

• » • 

G1 

Gander 






14 

Ankhia TTT 

38 

Kaebawa 

62 

Bagreeha 


15 

Tiswa 

39 

Gbata 

63 

Churiala 


16 

Sonal 

40 

Hatela 

... ■ 64 

Sawela 


17 

Karela 

, 41 

Lukra 

65 

Vania 

, , , , 

18 

Chawania . . , 

42 

Khandia 

66 

Jeypal 


19 

Loha 

43 

Mangsa 

67 

Dilar 

... 

20 

Churnia 

44 

Sedu 

68 

IMarwau • 

• • • 

21 

Xiaijm 

45 

Makwana 

69 

' Jauwania 

• • • 

22 

Ayech 

46 

Barupal 

70 

Borana 


23 

Bagri 

47 

Sundal 

... 



24 

Mubarcha . . . 

48 

Rangi 

... 



. The Jata Bhambis 

have the following sub-divisions- 


1 

Depan 

4 

Joram 

7 

Vikunia 


2 

Merra 

5 

Chahelia 

8 

Joy a 


3 

Sarwa 

6 

Bamania 

9 

Chawania 


The chief sections among the Charnia Bhambis 

rre — 


1 

Inda 

2 

Chanpa 

• • • O 

Nagia 



tese: (Sejeha. 

The Gurras are the priesls or spiritual guides of the Bhamhis, and iir 
Marwar they number 717 males and 585 females. They declare that they 
■were originahy Brahmans, and trace Iheir descent from Garg Kishi. the- 
alleged son of Brahma. They attend tlie maniage ceremonies of the 
Bhambis, light the sacred fire, and recite the sacred mantras. Besides 
acting as priests, the Gurras also act as tailors and barbers to the Bhambis,. 
and_attend their marriage precessions ndth lighted torches in their hands. 

The Gurras have no priests of their own, the priestly duties in their 
case being generally performed by their nephews or sister’s sens. They 
marry by four phera^, and observe the usual Hindu customs, although 
freely indulging in the use of liquor*, and eating the flesh of cows and other 
animals. They may take bread from the hands of Bhambis and Minas, 
but not from Bhils, Sargarahs,. or other low castes. 

The Gurras profess Vishnuism. Their Kiddevi is Malan-Mata, and 
they generally worship Jlanumanji. The followers of Ai-Mata and Ram- 
deoji buiTy their dead, the others burn them. Some permit w'idow marriage, 
but manj' do not. 

The Gurras are said to be divided into eighty-four lOiamps or sections 
and include various Brahmanical as well as Rajput sects. 
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The Gurras of Sanchore trace their origin to certain Brahmans of 
Patau in Gujrab. The story current is that in times past, Eaja Sidh-Raj Jai 
Singh of Gujrat had a tank excavated at Patan hut found it incapable of 
retaining water. A Joshi by name jSodal, who was consulted about the 
matter, declared that the tank had been constructed at an inauspicious time, 
and proposed the sacrifice of one of the members of the ruling family, as the 
hast remedy for securing the desired supply of water. The Raja had a son, 
who on account of his ugliness had been deserted in the jungle in his 
infancy, and afterwards received and brought up under the care of a 
Bhambi. The unfortunate boy was doomed to be the victim of the Joshis’ 
prophecy, and was burnt alive by the Brahmans. But those who took part 
in the ceremony, were excluded from the Brahman community, and had no 
alternative but to act as priests to the Bhambis by joining the Gurra caste. 

The Gurras of Godwar have a similar tradition, and claim descent 
from a Pirohit named Phandar -svho W'as brought up by the Minas, They 
as a rule worship Saturn and receive all offerrings made on Saturday, like 
the Desantries or Bakols. 

The following are the chief Khamps of the Gurras found in Marwar : — 


(1) 

Phdudar . , , 

<2) 

Palliw’al 

(3) 

Sarla . . # 

(4) 

Solunkki ... 

(5) 

Parihar 

(6) 

Goyal 

(7) 

G6wd,l 

(8) 

Karyaja 

(9) 

Dagld 

(10) 

Bhufc 


Bijal 

(12) 

Patyana 

(13) 

Klhunddrd. . . . 

(14) 

Sarla 

(15) 

Sal^cha 

(16) 

Babia 

(17) 

Moriwal 

(18) 

Kantia 

(19) 

Seocha 

(20) 

Skrola 

(21) 

Bhinmala 

(22) 

Palr^chk ... . 

(23) 

Sstngtd 

(24) 

Jdjiwal 

(25) 

Padriwiil . . . 

(26) 

Sdnd 

(27) 

J arya 

(28) 

Kdla 

(29) 

Loydneha ... 

(30) 

Ludwa 

(31) 

Munddrd ... 

(32) 

Bijak 

(33) 

Eagreeha 

(34) 

Pichyaua ... 

(35) 

Sikla 

(36) 

Siryacha 

(37) 

(40) 

Paiya 

Asal 

(38) 

Some3d.r 

(39) 

Ganjan 


THE S AR-a ARAir. 

The Sargarahs are said to be akin to the Chamars, and are returned 
in Marwar at 1229 males and llDl females. Informer times, they manufac- 
tured Tirs or arrows, and wore called Sargarahs from Sar, the pointed part 
of an arrow. Their present occupation is, however, to guard the entrances to 
villages, and the gate-keepers employed at the Jodhpore city gates belong to 
this class. They also act as village messengers. They work in the fields, 
and are paid by the villagers for doing duty as trumpeters or drum beaters 
as occasion requires. 
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I 

The Sargarahs trace their descent from a Brahman sage 

and the author of the Rainayana, to whom there is a temple dedicated in 
the village of Pichiak in Bilara, where a fair is annually held in his honor. 
The Pujari or priest of the temple is genei;ally of the Sargarah caste, and 
receives all the offerrings made to the idol of the sago. In their marriage 
ceremonies., the Sargarahs observe the msual Hindu customs, at which the 
Gurrahs attend as priests. Widow marriage is recognized, and the dead are 
burnt face downwards.. 

The Sargarahs do not eat animal flesh and venerate cows. They 
have severahsub-divisions which include a large proportion of Rajputs. 


Those chiefly found in Marwar are — 


1 

Esaroha 

11 

Jogi 

20 

Madhy 

2 

Bhaya 

12 

Dibya 

21 

Debar 

3 

Hariy al 

13 

Paniwal 

23 

Jayal 

4 

Besa 

14 

Oplana 

23 

Bora 

5 

Mota 

15 

Joyan 

24 

Bhudbang 

6 

Lavecha 

16 

Khatalc . ... 

25, 

Joran 

7 

Hhanak 

' 17 

Siwancha 

26 

Kharar 

8 

Mol 

18 

Makwanas ... 

24 

Man- h 

9 

Mit 

19 

Makwana ... 

28 

Maru 

19 

Khaharya ... 






THE HA MARTA. 

The Kamaryas are the buffoons of the IMeghwals or Bhambis, and 
their chief music is drawn from the Tumhura or guitar. Roughly speaking 
they are a branch of the Bhambis with whom they can eat and drink, and 
partake of all kinds of flesh which the Bhambis eat. But they many in 
their own caste, and recognize widow marriage. Their priests are the 
Gurras who attend marriage and funeral ceremonies. They burry their 
d ead. ^ ' 

The Katnarya woman are noted for playing a kind of music, known 
as Tera-Tal. They also sing and dance, and entertain the Bhambis. They 
may wear silver ornaments on their legs, which the Bhambi women may 
not wear. 
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THE DABCJAR. 

The Dabgars are a separate caste, and their number in Marwar according 
to the present Census is 153 males and' 116 females. They claim Eajput 
ancestory, the chief clans they include being the Punwars, Chohans, Bhatis, 
Beoras, and Khichis, each worshipping its own original deity or Kuldevi. 
The chief occupation cf the Dabgars is the manufacture of leathern vessels 
or raw hide jars for storing oil and ghee. Many occupy themselves in mak- 
ing shields, and are known as Dhdlgars, but they belong to the same stock, 
and intermarry with the Dabgars. iSome cultivate land. 

The Dabgars occupy a somewhat superior position among leather 
workers, and will not eat from, the hands of Ghamars, Mochis or Bhambis. 
They mostly follow Rajput customs, and Brahmans take part in their marri- 
age ceremonies. Widow marriage is permitted. 


SGAFENGERS: 


THB BHAIVCI. 

The Bhangis or sweepers are the lowest caste and are regarded as 
very unclean by the Hindus. Col. Tod calls them the very refuse of 
mankind. They are employed in sweeping and removing night soil. They 
also make chhaj or winnowing pans. They are very rarely found in the 
country, and abound chiefly in large towns. Their number in Marwar is 
returned at 6S5 mrles and 577 females. Sir Henry Elliot, on the authority 
of Purans makes them the descendants of a Sudra from a Brahman widow. 

The Bhangis are also called Ddlbegis, Hhakrobs, 'HaMlkhors, and 
Mehtars, which names are thus accounted for by Sir Elliot — " Bhangi pro- 
bably from their diunko i habits, from bhang; Ddlbegi from their object of 
worship; Khakrob, from Persian Khak, eartlr, and rob sweeping, Halalkhor, 
from Persian hulal, lawfull, and Khor, eating, because every thing is law- 
full to them as food, Mehtar, from Persian Mahtar prince, said to have 
been applied to them in dexison.” 

.• In the Panjab, the Bhangis are generally known as Churas, and are 
described by Mr. Ibbetson to be the sweepers and scavengers par excellence 
of the province. 

The Bhangis profess no particular religion, but according to Sir 
Elliot, they are more Musalman than Hindu. " They burry their dead, ho 
says, o^sioually sacrifice, in th^ name of Lalbeg, a fowl which has it® 
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tbroat cut after fhe Musalmau fasbion, and perform Tija after tbe death 
of relations wbicb is also a custom peculiar to Musalmans. They generally 
profess to be Hindus/ because their marriage and a few other ceremonies 
conform chiefiy^to the Hindu modes.” 

In Marwar there are two divisions'bf'the'Bhangis' viz. the ‘Ijohhrisi 
and the Multanis who intermarry with -each other,-' observe seven- ph'efccsi 
and use Choivri on occasions • of* their- marriages.' 'They,- however/ differ ‘in 
their funeral ceremonies.' The Lloharis perform‘the'{7/ie?dW‘or the-eetemdny 
of fortieth day after-the death of- a relation like th'e-Mtisalmans;' w'hereos 
the Multanis observe jBa7''7Meah of the twelveth day 'ceremony: after the 
Hindu custom. 

The BhangiS havfe for "their Tfie^k* the Sjttths of their .'own‘caste;.whb 
attettd their 'marriage as" well as funeral ceremonies; ;. 

The Bhangls may eat the flesh of all dead animals. They eat the 
leavings of every caste, excepting only the’ Dhobis and Dholis, whom the 
Bhangis consider very low- and will -not eat food even- if it is touched by 
■them. The Bhangis are the lowest of the low, .but .:t Key rank higher than 
the vagarant Sansis who can eat the refuse of the Bhangis. 

The chief peculiarity with the Bhangis of Marwar is that they will 
never eat f^od, if invited in a- public least, though '^ey will readily accept 
the leavings of other guests. It is said that when on the demise of .the 
late Maharaja Takhat Siugh, all the ‘peoplemfMarWar/ were ifed (the cere- 
mony being known a.% Sli&r-sarni) tile BHangis’-alone could'.not' be - indheed 
to take’ part in it unless o'fferrcd-' ■with " the goldenJhroom’rand basket-. -or 
J’liaru-tokra. . ’ 


The Bhangisidb not marry 'in their owns clans, ..They -also .do- .not 
malty the sister of a- living wife, butm-wife,- has-the option. of leavingther 
husband, and choosing another man, in which case the former husband is 
paid from Us. 150' to Ilk r4'0. Any illegitimate- issue' among’ the- Bhangis 
causes the expulsion of its mother from the ' community, ’ but ' in ease' the 
real-father is traced', the latter is held' resjionsible 'for ' the^ maintenance'Of 
•the newly born’ child and its mother for'life; 


The Bhangis’ aTe5ff[vid.cd.-iato vaiious’clans.ofrwhomi tlie - chief found 
in Marwar are — 


1 

Bakhan 

'8 

Clihawa, 

15 -Bamat 

2 

Goj-al 

9 

Sarsar 

16 .Dhikiya ..... • 

3 

Jangra 

10 

Bund 

17 Chavaria 

4 

Tamboli 

11 

Gund 

1 8 Chandanaliya 

5 

Jajoran 

12 

Eel .... 

'19 Channaliya ... 

G 

Danoriya 

13 

Teje 

*'20 Gujrati - 

7 

TJgach 

14 

Zinda 

^1 -‘ISIattu- 



22 Bb.imaa 
25 Thagaria,, 

24 * Dlmnwar 

25 Gudwar. 

26 BCatwar. 

27 ‘ • Baora 

28 Adiwal 
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29j:.Kjla4i% 777 

30 . Bham 

31^ XJmai^al". ... 

32 Chaugra^ 

33 Chahan 

■ 34 Gamal Gucb, 
35 Sonkhat 


36,. Miga j 77 
37^ Kareliya 
38, Pandat 

39 Bhaiya 

40 Channariy a . . 


P'S‘R S ftr AX SjE RJi c E7 


Under this head are returned the Golas and Nazars who forpi,a,I^gQ 
proportion of personal attendants to Rajput chiefs and nobles. Their total 
number in Marwar -' according to the present Census is 60,429^ of- whom 
S i;69 1' are males- and’ 28;78 8 ■ females. 


THE G.O^EA. 

The Golas literally signifying slaves are the illegitimate offsprings of 
Bnjputs upon whom, they- attend' as- hereditary servants. They axe found in 
almost-all the parganas of Marwar, and. include as many clans as those q£ 
their fathers. Those connected- with the ruling family occupy a superior 
position, and are. not' associated in any way with those attached-to the lower 
■grade Aliitsadies. They mostly follow the customs of Rajputs, and iVetta is 
-permitted among them. 

In-.Jodhpore, the.Golas are generally- called. probably, for 
, their most-fy, .r,esiding in the city. They, ai^e ^mmoply . knoyr n . by, the name 
of Gliakars, and are also styled J^(j^43gaf 'KhfXM^a^, .Pashan, or. C^eloi. Tn 
the. western part of Manwar, they, are-gencraUyf designated;,^ Tj^oxw-s,. and 
Aleywar they, .are ipaown as.JDas^., 

'The Golas are regarded as half-caste, and cannot intermarry with 
/Rajputs. “.The Gola,” says Col. Tod, “ can only marry a Golee, and the 
lowest Rajput would refuse bis daughter to a son of theRana of this Mnd.'* 
They are with their females, often giveh as part of dowries in the marria- 
ges of chiefs and nobles. 

As slaves are generally regarded faithless to their masters, so are the 
Golas in Marwar. The following saying current in Marwar serves to illus- 
trate their chief characteristic in this respect — 

Gala Jcin sun gun hxrc ogan gara ap^ 

3Idta tmri Idiapli terah chodah hap. 

i. c. a Gola can do no good to any one, he is himself illegitimate, his mother 
being an immoral woman, and his fathers numbering more than a dozen. 
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Bajia a \7ell-knb\m pce-fc thus spealis aliout them-^ — 

Gola gliana najik, Rujpuian adar naJiin, 

Un Tliahxr ri tliih run men parsJuIiajia. 

It means that the real -worth of that Thakur who keeps Golas with him, 
and is not much respected among the Eajputs, wiU he known in time of 
war. 

Sir Henry Elliot, describes the Golas as an inferior caste, and qnotea 
the following contemptuous distich of a popular pcet^ respecting them — 

Jat, Gadarya, Gfujar, Gola. 

In charon Tea Tiela mela. 

i. e. the Jats, Gadaryas, Gujars, and Golas, these four are all the same sort 
of people. 

In the estate of Awa in Marwar, the Golas are not allowed to ride 
on horses. The story goes that once on an occasion of war, a certain Tha- 
kar of the Thikana fell down from his horse, severely wounded. His atten- 
dant, a Gola-Rajput run away with the horse, giving out that his master 
was dead. But the Thakar soon after turned out alive, and his Gola was 
announced to be faithless, and forbidden to ride on a horse. 

The females of the Golas are termed Golees. They are chiefly em- 
ployed as maid-servants, and are, as Col, Tod remarks, " the great cause of 
' loss of liberty.’’ The Golees connected with the ruling families are called 
Daoi'is in Marwar. In Jeypore, they are known as Badaran, and in Bundi 
as Bai. In other places, they are also styled Manua. They are sometimes 
employed as nurses, but are often admitted into the Zenana as concu- 
bines, by the Bnjput nobles and chiefs, on pay men t of enormous sums 
of money to their parents or husbands. The Baoris thus admitted are 
called Pardayais meaning those taken into Parda, the technical phrase 
being Parde-ghalna, also sona-pherana in which case gold is granted to 
them to bo worn on the ankle. They are then not allow-ed to go out to see 
their relations. The word Raiji or Rajji is generally attached to their 
original name. The Pardayats are promoted to be Pdsbitns, and they then 
take their seats just below the Banis. In Jodhpore, the temple of Kunj. 
bihariji, the Gulab-sagar tank, and the Girdi-kote, as also the Maila-bagh- 
palace perpetuate the memory of a Pasban named Gulab Raiji. 
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THE ISAZ-AR.\ 

The TSTazars or eunuchs, as described by Col. Tod, are the emascula- 
ted guardians of a seraglio, employed at native courts as attendants upon 
the wives and concubines, of the sovereigns. The custom of employing 
iNazars as guards to the Zenana Mahals seems to have been borrowed from 
the Mohamedan Emperors, and prevails only in the states of Jodhpore, 
J eypore, and XJlwar. In Mey war, Sirohi, and Bundi which were not much 
reached by Mohamedan influence, and where the Hindu element chiefly 
predominates, the Nazars are not employed at all. Even a eunuch atten- 
dent of a Rani going from Jodhpore to any of these states is not allowed 
admittance into the Zenana thdre. 

The Nazars form a separate class from that of the Hinjras, as the 
former are made eunuch in their infancy, whereas the latter are naturally 
impotent by birth. Moreover the Hinjras wear the female dre.ss and 
dance, while the Nazars go in naale attire, and are employed as guards to 
the haram or. Zenana. 

The Nazars are also called Elhaja Saras and are Hindus as well as 
Musalmaus. The Mohamedan Nazars residing in Nagore trace their origin 
to one Haji Bithal of Mecca. 

Formerly these Nazars or Khaja Saras were not only confined to 
the Zenana Departments, but also held powers in connection with the 
administration of the states concerned. In Jodhpore, one Har Karan 
Nazar, flourished in the reign of Maharaja Takhat Singh, and was confer- 
red the highest honors of the day. He was the revenue officer, and weildad 
authority from the state. The following saying concerning him is still an 
household expression in Marwar — 

J3a7iar naclic ]3Ji<idaryo. — Mahin nacJie Nasaryo. 

which means that Bhandari Bahadar Mull, the then Darogha of Hazuri 
Daftar held hutkority outside, while Har Karan, Nazar was all in all in the 
palace — ^H^s successor Sukhramji is the present chief Nazar in charge of 
the Zenana Mahals. 

A- mosque near the Jalorr gate called the Eedgah perpetuates the 
memory of another Nazar named Ilmas. 

In Jcypore, the Nazars are called Nadar-Khoja, the word N'adar 
meaning shameless. One Mohan Nazar is said to have played some impor- 
tant part in that state, and according to Col. Tod had the reins of power 
in his hands at the death of Maharaja Juggat Singh. 
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LSAF^PLAtE SEILERS} 

F H* '•4* + + ' 

THE BARI. 

The -Baris or Rawats as they are.generally styled numher 4, 557 males 
aad 4,37 8 females. They properly form a class of -personal attendants, though 
their present occupation is to make plates or cups of leaves stiohed together 
wth little wooden pegs for the .purpose of holding food. Sir Henry Elliot, 
on the , authority of Brahma and Padma Purans, describes them as -having 
been descended from a barber and a female tobacconist, but in Marwar, 
they claim Rajput descent, and trace their pedigree to a younger brother 
of -Rao Duharji, who being excluded from the Rajput comrauriity for having 
eaten the food left hy his elder brother, the Raja, formed tbe 03ari -caste. 
He was joined hy his other relations, who became .founded of as rnttny-sub- 
divisions of the caste. .The chief of them are^^. . - . 

1 Duharya ... 5 Ddwat ... 9 Punwar 

"2 Sohawat .... 6 Kunwat ... 10 Gour 

S Gkihlote ... -7 Ghohan ... il Baiyia . 

4 Bhati ... 8 Sisodia ...• ■ . r 

The Baris act as servants to -Rajas and chiefs, and cs -they are 
given leavings of food by their masters by turn or hari, -they -are called 
Baridars. In Marwar, they claim payments > on two special ocCasiofiSs 
Firstly, on the birth of an heir to the throne, as says Gol. Waiter, an im- 
pression of the childs’ foot is taken by m Bari on a piece -of cloth with 
safron, and exhibited to the aristocracy of Matwar, who reward the Bari 
liberally for the sight. Secondly, on the demise ';of anyrof the hereditai’y 
nobles of the State, when the Maharaja pays a visit of condolence to the 
family of the deceased, the cloth spread for the reception of the ISIaharaja 
as generaUy given to the Bari. 

The Baris profess Sbaktistn, and follotv Rajpiit Customs. They eat 
flesh . and' drink liquor. Hata is permitted. 

In Elliots’ Supplemental Gloss<ary, the Baris arc said to have proved 
themselves excellent soldiers in the king of Oudbs’ service; and -Some of 
them even became Rajas. Sir, Read in his -luferiOr Races -of the Norths 
Western Provinces, describes them as having the reputation of great fidelity 
to their employers, and quotes the proverb, " the JBari dies for his 

master'' 
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B£TE1~LEAF SELLERS.' 



- Tffi-E TAMS-OEI. 

The Tambolis are those who selijian and betel-nuts. They number 
425 according to the "present Census. 

. .In.Marwar, the Tambolis form a distinct caste, though, Mr. Ibbctson 
regards the term to be merely occupational in the Panjab. 

The Tambolis are said to have 84 sub-divisions, but the chief of them 
found in Marwar are — 

1 The Kumblawat ... 4 The Phamnia 

1 The Mormat ... 5 The Phonriwal 

3 The Pipliwal 

The Kumblawat Tambolis claim an unmixed origin, and declare 
Ayudhya-to have been their original home- In Marwar, they are chiefly 
found in l^agore, and intermarry with other Tamholis, who are said to have 
sprung from Rajputs. 

The Tambolis are followers of Gokalya Goshains, and observe the 
customs of Mahajans/though on occasions of marriage, they do not make 
presents of jewels to the bride. Their women generally wear lac ohuraa 
instead of ivory ones. Nata is not permitted. 

No Pan grows in Marwar, but it is imported from other countries 
•for daily consumption. In the sandy tract of Marwar called ihal the people 
are generally quite ignorant of its Use. A girl belonging to that part of 
the country, who was married to a man of a rich family, being offerred 
betel loaves, as a mark of conrtsey, is said to have indignantly refused the 
offer, addressiug her husband in the following words — Nit nit jpan Icain 
ihara ha^ ri bahri huh — which means that she was not a she-goat of his 
father, so as to £0 on eating leaves constantly . 

paIFtees. 



,T^II E C IS 1 TAR A . 

The Clnthi'as -ate painters -or Rouse decorators, and number 1E8 iu 
Marwar. They are Hindus as -well as Musalmans. The Hindu Ghitaras 
form no distinct caste.- and different persons follow this profession retaining 
their original- caste. The Musalman Ghitaras, however, form a sep.arato 
class and' belong to the same stock as that 6f the Alultani liohars, with 
whom alone they intermarry. Nata is permitted, but no payment is macn 
to the relations of the deceased husband on that account. The Ghitaras 
may also marry or contract ndia in their own elan. Their women generally 
wear drawers while at home, but when they go out, they wear petticoats, 
especially of red Lungies: 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CLASS E— Tagarant Minor Artizans and Performers.. 

The total population returned under this class comes up to 73,492 
souls -which hears a percentage of 1‘48 to the aggregate number of people 
inhabiting hlarwar. 

The chief groups included under this head are arranged as follow — 



Males. 

Females. 

Earlh -workers and stone splitters 

... 10,486 

9,311 

Knife grinders 

182 

93 

Basket makers 

... 1,118 

1,521 

Hunters and Fowlers ... 

... 21,603 

22,135 

A-crobats and Jugglers 

312 

181 

Unspecified 

... 3,615 

2935 

Total 

... 87,316 

36,176 


EARTH WORKERS AND STORE SPLiTTSRS. 


THE BELVAR. 

The Beldars from Persian Jjel, mattock, are those -who are employed 
in digging earth, quarrying stones, and the like. They are Hindus and are 
returned in Afarwar at G,493 males and 6,279- females. The Beldars 
declare themselves to be really the Ods. a -vmndering tribe, and claim des- 
cent from one Bliagirat, who as Mr. Ibbctson describes, " vowed never to 
drink -water twice out o£ the same Avell, and so dug a fresh one every day 
till one day he dug down and down, and never came up again. It is 
in mourning for him that they wear wool, and in imitation of him they 
burry their dead even when Hindu, though they marry by the Hindu 
ceremony.” In Marwar, however, they burn their dead. They arc said to 
"have been employed by Hama during his compaign to Ceylon in construc- 
ting the so called Lanka bridge. Tiiey also excavated the Pushkar lake 
during the time of Nahar Rao Parihar and thus according to Mr. Wilson 
gave rise to a separate Brahman community called the Puslikarnas, who in 
commemoration of their origin still -worship the Kxidali or pickaxe on 
occasions of their marriages. 
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Sir Henry Elliot describes the Beldars as beiii"- descended tiom a 
Taydr boatman and a woman of the Abir tribe, but in Marwar they are 
mostly composed of degraded Eajj uts, and their sub-divisions also bear 
Kajput names. 

They woi'sliip Chawanda JMata and _ai-e much given to the use c£ 
liquor. On occasions of their marriage, the father of the bridegroom paj's 
Es. 60 to the brides’ parents, Rs 40 are paid when Hata is contrated. The 
gota of father and mother arc avoided in both the cases. The females of 
the Bcldars are not allowed to wear ivory CJcuras. 

Among the Beidars, a woman named Jasma Odni had been of some 
renown. She used to live in Malwa, but was empIo 3 'ed with her husband, 
by Sidh Raj Jai Singh of Gujrat, in excavating a tank at Patau, the 
Raja fell iu love with the woman, and desired her to enter his Jiaram, 
Jasma, however, refused the offer, and commitfed suicide, pronouncing 
imprecation upon the Raja to the effect that the tank in question shall 
never be capable of retaining water, which prophecy is said to have been 
fulfilled up to the present daj’’. 

T M E! I§ I L A W A T . 

The Silawats are stone-masons and builders. Those employing them- 
selves as stone-cutters are called Sangtarash. They also prepare band mills 
for grinding corn. 

The word Silawat seems to be a corruption of Slipwat literally signi- 
fying a follower of SUp-shastar which deals with the art of architecture. 
The Silawats are also known by the name of Sootardhar from the Soot or 
thread they generally keep with them for measurement. Sootardhar now 
forms a term of respect applied to those who supervise tho worlr of masons, 
corresponding to the English overseer or the Gazdhar of ilarwai-. 

The Silawats are both Hindus and j\Iusalmans, and were returned in 
IMarwar according to tho present Census as under- - 

h'lales. Females. 

Hindu Silawats ... ••• 1,576 1,045 

ilusalman Silawats ... 2,417 l,*jS7 

The Hindu Silawats generally do not form a distinct caste, and are 
composed of Kumhars, hlalis or Mehras, who work as builders retaining 
their original caste. 

The Sompuras, however, form a separate community among the Hin- 
du Silawats, and exclusively employ themselves iu building temples. TJmy 
consider themselves Brahmans and wear the sacred Jeneo. They abstain 
from the use of liquor and meat, and can oat with the hlahajans. They 
, marry in their own community. Their chief clans found in hlarwar are 

(1) Balecha ... ••. (5) Barkana 

(2) hlouawat ... ••• Hopalj’a ... 

(3) Borawat ... ••• (<^) Giida 

(4) Halawat 
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- In Marwar tliej* are said to have come from Somnath in Gujrat 
and hence their name as Sompuras. They are regarded as well-versed in 
their art. The famous Jain temple of Aboo is said to have been constructed, 
by them. They are fine painters or artists, and also mould guns. 

The Sompuras worship Somnath Mahadeo. Their females wear 
ivory Churas, and especially use red Ghagra or jietticoat on occasion of 
marriages, Among the Sompuras, a father-in-law and sou-in-la ir cannot 
eat together, though the brother-in-laws may do so. 

The Musalman Silawats of Jodhpore are of the Sunni sect, and be- 
long to two divisions — jthe Mertia and the ISTagori — so called after the 
names of Mcrta and ISTagore respectively, being the places whence they 
migrated for the first time in Jodhpore. Both the divisions include a large 
])roportion of converted Rajputs. 

The Mertia Silawats have the following sub-divisions — 


(1) Tire Khattai 

(2) The Bhelim 

(3) TheTajak ... 

(4) The Khilji ... 


(5) The Chohan 

(6) The Sisodia ... 

(7) The Solankhi 

(8) The Bad-Gujar 


Of these the first four clans claim Musalman origin, the remaining being 
originally Rajputs. 

The chief sections among the Nagori Silawats are as under — 

(1) The Khatri... ■ ... (5) The Tunwar 

(2) The Bhatta... ... (6) The Sisodia ... 

(3) The Chohan ... (7) The IDiicl'.i ... 

(4; The Gour 

r 

The Tunwar Rajputs profess to have a claim to the throne of Delhi 
as already described, and the erection of a pillar or Kili at Delhi by Anang- 
pal Tunwar said to have been derived into the earth so deeply as to reach 
the head of the serpent king, supports the tradition. The fall of tlio empire 
is generally attributed to the Kili being ordered by the incredulous Raja to 
have been dug up. It is in commemoration of this that the Musalman 
Silawats of Tunwar elan still observe the anniversaiy of the erection of ther 
Kili, and sleep on the earth on that day instead of on Charpoys. It is also in 
consequence of mourning for the loss of the empire that on occasions of mar- 
riage processions among them the bridegrooms are not allowed to rido on a 
horse. 


The hfusalman Silawats follow the usual ^lohamodan customs. In ^ 
the Muffussil, however, they do not marry in their own clan, and also make 
adoptions from near relations in the absence of male issue. The men do 
not use liacha or transitory colours, and the women do not wear Zac chuva. 
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KNIFS-fiRJNDERS. 

.5t« -i* -i* *5* 

THE S AIK ALGAR. 

The Saikalgars are the cutters and sharpenera of steel and iron imple- 
ments. In Marwarj they are generally known as Kfiernia. Their number as 
returned in the present Cei^us is 182 males and 93 females. They form a 
sub-division of the Liohars or black-smiths, but they do not marry either 
with the Gadia or the Malvia Isobars. They include several Rajput tribes 
whose custom they mostly follow. They declare Elanouj to have been their 
original home, and are said to have accompanied Eao Siaji in Marwar. 
They worship Shakti, but many among them are the followers of Aiji, who 
consequently burry their dead. Nata is allowed among them. 


BASKET MAKERS; 


THE CAIVCHHA. 

The Ganchhas are basket makers, and are returned in Alarwar at 1,118 
males d.nd 1,521 females. They must not be confounded with the Ghanchig 
who are oilmen by trade and altogether a separate caste as already des- 
cribed. 

The Ganchhas declare that they were originally Rajputs, and compri- 
sed nine clans, but only six are found at present. They are — (1) the Solan, 
khi, (2) the Parihar, (3) the Bhati, (4) the Sisodia, (5) the Punwar, and (6) 
the Rathore. 

C They are said to have come into Marwar from Gujrat, but they do 
not now intermarry with the Ganchhas of that place, as the latter abstain 
from the use of liquor and meat while those of Marwar do not. 

^ They are Shivites and worship Bichhra Mata who is said to have 
protected them when the Mobamedans invaded Gujrat. 

The Ganchhas marry by four p7reras aud recognize widow marridge, 
avoiding their own clan. In Marwar they also cultivate land, but iu Guj- 
rat they deal in grain, and reckon themselves among the Mahajans. 
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HUN ims- K'-m ' FU Wl E R s: 

THE B A ORIS. 

t 

The Baorislorm the chief 'Jtredatory cidss in’Miirwar. They are known 
by -the name of Moghia in Mey war, and are called Bohra in Dhar. They 
profess Bajput origin, and have clans with Bajput names. They taketlieir, 
name from Bavri or a masonry wmll. Captain M. J. Mead in a paper read ' 
before the Anthropoligical Society .of Bombay, thus -writes about their 
origin — ' 

" A' pafty of Eajpiits from Gujfaf are' stated to' have ‘be’eh'^e^ddi'tfh^ 
a Bajputni datasel of high Birth to Behli, where she was' to' enfhf th&Impe^’ 
rial '.^cndna.' On their' way they "halted hear' -a 'large' mafebnfy 'well. ' A- 
Bajput girl of the place 'saw' the prihcbss,' reproached her ■with the disgrabo-' 
she was incurring, and pointed out the sad fate before her. Stung with 
the girls’ ■words, the princess threw herself into the water, and was drowned. 
Her escort, fearing to proceed 'or return without her,’remLain'ed near the well 
and soon began to corhtnit' depredations, which gave thdtn ah evil name in 
the neighbourhood. They were called the Baori-ivallas, which in course 
of time was changed to Baoris.” 

In the Panjah, the Bao'fis are'kiidwh as Bawarias, and are described 
by Mr. Ibbetson to bo a hunting tribe who take their name' from! the 'bftjrar 
or noose with which they- snare wild animals.- In the Mirzaporo * District/ 
they arc said to lead a precarious life, and have a peculiar way,' of -raising 
their crops. “ Before the i-ainy season commences,” says Mr. Sbe'rrirfgf 
“ timber is cut down in the forest, burnt, and reduced to ashes. When the 
seed is soWftj'tho ashes are scat tere'd over tlie ground tdghthb’f'wItH it; This 
method of ciiltivatibn is called battdnra, Trbin which w'drd‘the''tribfe'ajj^iea'r3 
to ha-t-e received its 'deBignatioh:” 

The original home of the Baoris is said to he in Marwar, hut accord- 
ing to Captain'Mead'they helbug' to thrbfe' great ' divirions, vizV^-^fl) the 
Malwi, (2) thb Khcrdra/’and (3) thb' Mafwara. Iti 'tlio' Pauj'ah,"' they’ ntb 
however, divided into three other secfibhs,' such" as- -11) the -BidalV’dti*’ (2j 
the J angali or Kalkamalia, and (3) the Kilmiiaria, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry^ 


The Baoris arc Hindus, though of an inferior rank. They wear choli, 
and Bralimans attend itheir marriage" as also funeral ceremonies. They 
worship all' Hindu deities, venerate 'the cow, and "show revereneb to the 
peepaZ tree. '-^hey eat all kind of flesh except thb beef, aftd arc much ad- 
dicted to the use of liquor. They arc also Hindu iu dross, and observe the 
usual Hindu ceremonies on their betrothals and marriages. But they have 
a dialect of their own which they use while talking among themselves, and 
which is not intelligible to any one else. 
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A Baori can marry as many wives as ho likos, and widows arc allow- 
cd to contract Nata. The women generally -wear glass Chur as instead of^ 
ivory ones. Husbands and wives do not address each other by name. 
The wife is also forbidden to call the name of any other male member of 
the family older than her husband. 

-^The Eaoris are by profession a criminal class, and robbers. But they 
are at the same time veiy strict in matters of oath, the most binding one 
being that sworn on the Deapal tree which wlien once taken is never broken. 
They also believe in various kinds of omens especially on occasions of their 
plundering exploits. Captain Mead gives the following Account of their 
omens — 

“ When a gang is proceeding to commit a crime, the appearance of a 
small white bird, called malata on the right hand in the morning, and on 
the left in the evening, prognosticates good fortune. At night, should a 
jackal be heard on the right hand, it is a bad sign, but if on the left, it is 
propitious. If one of the party cuts himself by any means and blood flows, 
the expedition is abandoned, but a hurt where no blood appears is consider- 
ed of no importance either way.” 

The Baorls are noted for their skill in tracking, and form the chief class 
of Pagis or Khojis in Marwar to take up the foot-prints of robbers when a 
dacoity or robbery occurs. They arc also employed as Ohoiohidars or 
watchmen, probably on the principle, as Col. Walter remarks, " to set a 
thief to watch a thief.” 

The past history of Baoris is full of depredations and ravages, but 
of late, the Darbar has taken practical interest in them and adopted liberal 
measures to make these wandering hoards a purely cultivating class of peo- 
ple. A separate department has been established since 1887 to exei-ciae 
effectual control and supervision over the Baoris, and to settle them by 
offering them land and other necessary assistance required for the purpose. 

In Marwar, the Baoris now possess nearly one and a half lac Bigahs of 
land, and are, more and more adopting the agricultural career. The efforts 
of the last few years show a substantial progress in the work, and the exer- 
tions of the Barbar in this direction are fully recognized by the Imperial 
Government. 


THBSAIVSIS. 

^ The Sansis .are a wandering tribe who trace descent from one Sans 
Mull of Bharntpore. They arc, however, regarded by some as being con- 
nected with the Gypsies of Europe. Their number in Marwar according 
to. the present Census is 654 — males 334 and females 320. Of these, 689 
are said to have been horn in Marwar alone, the remaining 15 having their 
birth-place in the.Bikanir territory. In several villages of the Jodhpore 
and Bilard Districts, the Sansis are reported to have a pemanent settle- 
ment, and engage in cultivation. 289 Sansis have been returned as cxilti- 
vators, 176 as labourers, ai^ 189 as beggars. 



The social standiug of the Sansis of Marwar is the lowest passible, 
ranhiugcven below the Bhaugis or sweepers, from M'hom they beg and whoso 
leavings they cat. They are the hereditary hards of the Bhangis, and 
their women commonly sing and dance. They show much rcs})Cot to the 
Bhangis calling them their Dhanis or masters, and ako refer their' caste 
disputes to them, and abide by their dieisions. A Sansi meeting a Bhangi 
generally salutes him hy saying Dita-Salam which the Bhangi rcjdics l)y 
uttcring the words Ram Ram. Thejg however, regard themselves superior 
to the Dholis, and never eat food touched by the latter.'-^ 

The wandering Sansis have no settled homes but roam about in, the 
jungle hunting wild animals. Several wandering families halt together 
in one place, and form what is called a Dera. They use donkeys for their 
goods, and also keep dogs, fowls and she-goats. They are habitual 
thieves, and in the Panjab are notorious as the “ worst of criminals,” being 
greatly addicted to cattle-stealing and house-breaking. They deal in ani- 
mals, and keep donkeys, goats, bullocks and cows. They also employ them- 
selves in castrating animals, especially bulls and goats, and work in grass 
and reeds. Their chief weapon consists of a cudgel which forms their chief 
defensive armour and by which they protect themselves in a most remark- 
able way when hotly pursued. 

The Sansis are Hindus by religion and wear a scalp-lock though they 
rank a.s out-castes'/ They worship Bc-Mata, and make ofTen-ings of sweet- 
meats to the goddess. They also make sacrifices of goats, and observe the 
Hindu festivals of Holi and Diioali, They also venerate Nirrib, Peepal 
and Bar trees, and swear upon them. They drink liquor and eat all kinds of 
wild animals, being especially fond of the fox and Sanda (a kind of lizard.) 
They also cat carrion, but they never kill a hare, the reason for which as 
they generally saj^, is that the animal is called Sussa in Marwar which 
term coiTesponds to the name of their ancestor Sans Mull. They are consi- 
dered to be the most impure among the Hindus and can admit men of other 
castc.s to their community, who become Sansis by adojiting their habits. 

The Sansis of Marwar have two great divisions among them namely 
(1) the Bija and (2) the Mala — both intermanying with each otlier, but not 
among themselves. They are divided into several elans, the chief as found 
in Marwar arc — 


1 

Ghirckini 

10 

Dowlia 

19 

Bhurat ... 

2 

Clikudula 

11 

Sdrdia 

20 

Mochra 

3 

BopaT 

12 

Ihldhena 

21 

Koptich 

4 

JasjKlli 

13 

Harda ... 

22 

Baichund 

5 

Itamasni 

14 

Lunga ... 

23 

Moila 

C 

Ihlwar 

15 

Deora' 

24 

TIdkarya 

7 

Jamillia 

3G 

IDiLsdni 

25 

Mcmad 

S 

Sival 

17 

Hemdni 

2G 

Baijdng ... 

0 

Batin 

18 

Daiya 

27 

Batxaoli 



28 

Bithu - Tr, 

' 34 
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R£ij5,wat . .7 

■ 40 

Toldwat 777 

29 

Samalka 

35 

Kluchrdwat ... 

41' 

Mun£wat 

30 

Memayat 

36 

Sdrun 

42 

Solankhi 

31 

Kdlra 

37 

Asuilwat 

43 

ISilak 

32 

Thalya 

38 

Bhogiiwat ... 

44 

Bijilwat 

33 

Himania . . . 

39 

Binddwat ... 

45 

Buehiwiil 


The Sansis are said to ha-^e a dialect peculiar to themselves, but in 
Marwar, they generally speak the Marwari language, and also do not form 
marriage connections -with the Sansis of other places. They wear the 
ordinary dress of the low-caste people. The women wear ornaments on 
head, ears, nose, arms and legs generally made of brass or zinc. Lac as 
well as glass Ghuras are worn. The widows are not allowed to wear orna- 
ments. 

Marriages among the Sansis are arranged by the parents of the 
bride and bridegroom. Betrothals are contracted when any two wandering 
families belonging to different clans meet together at a certain place, and 
are confirmed by the exchange of coeoauuts. A sum of Rs. 120 is given 
by the father of the boy to the father of the girl, which is paid in cash 
either wholly or partly, the balance being compensated by the offer of don- 
keys or dogs. There is no fixed month for marriages among the Sansis like 
high caste Hindus and they are perfoimed at any time at the option of the 
contracting parties. Toran or Ohowri is used on the occasion, but a 
wooden pole is erected in the middle, and a mat of reed grass hung on it, 
round which the bride and bridegroom walk together seven timei. No 
Brahmans are required to attend on the occasion, the ceremony ot Ghttli- 
jora or joining the garment being usually performed by the sister and in 
her absence by the brother of the bride. After the ceremony of phcras, 
the bride and bridegroom sit together and partake of the nuptial dinner. 

^ A bread is brought in a dish and divided into fourteen parts which the 
'bride and bridegroom eat together Then, the ZLeota is collected from the 
relations and given to the bridegroom who afterwards takes the bride to his 
home. ^No flesh is eaten on the marriage day, nor any animal killed for the' 
purpose. The dower of a bride generally consists of an earthen ass, an 
earthen pot, a living donkey with two bags, and a brass or wooden dish. 
In the Panjab, tho Sansis are said to have a pecnliar way of performing 
their marriages, where as IMr. Ibbetson describes, “ the bride is covered l>y 
a basket on which tho bridegroom sits, while the nuptial rites are being 
performed.” 

( Among the Sansis of Marwar, widows are not allowed to remarry, 
though onecan keep tho widow of his deceased brother by way of They 

seem to have a great regard for the chastity of their women. If a Sansi is 
found having an illegal connection with a married woman of his own clan, 
he is at once excluded from tho community, and remains so for a year or 
half, after which period ho is required to give a dinner to his caste follows. 
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This fine is not considered enough, and the man is doomed to additional 
physical labour. Ho is taken round with a bundle of, old shces bolonging 
to his UiracZri people on his back, and is repeatedly hit by - loafs of broad 
which- are prepared for the purpose and- then powdered and made, into a 
sweetmeat called Ghoorma. This -kind of-sweotmeat is termed JDoJtai'-Kiita 
from the fact that the breads in order to be made into the sweetmeats, are 
powdered in the Ddh^r or a piece of cloth belonging, to the man concerned. 
Ho such punishments arc however, awarded when the woman in. question, 
belongs to a different clan in which case only small fines are indicted. 

The funeral, ceremonies of the Sansis are almost the same as .among^, 
other Hindus. The dead are burned,, the children only being hurried. They - 
perform. the Tija, but observe no ceremony on the twelveth .day. The , 
bones are kept hurried under ground unless the Jfosar or funeral dinner is 
given when they arc thrown in a river. 

THE 

( The Thoris, described by Col. Tod to he “the sons of the. devil, 
are the professional theives of the Rajputana desert. They claim Rajpu-Tr 
descent, and are divided into twenty clans -bearing, Rajput names, which 
intermarry .t They are the same as the Aheris, though the latter designs- - 
tion is a (erm of contempt generally . applied to the lower class. Thoris,, 
who solely live as hunters and. fowlers, and go -on begging, with the 
33hangis whenever an. eclipse takes place. The Thoris, as is generally be- 
lieved, have no connection with the Banjaras, although -as Col., Tod says,., 
they arc equally the careers in the Rajputana, deserts, and are likewise 
called Nayalcs. According to Sir Henry Elliot, they have proceeded from-, 
the Hhanaks. They rank with .the Baoris, and other wild tribes. . Their., 
movements are watched and they are more and more pursuaded to . agri-, 
cultural pursuits. A large number of them now cultivate land, and many 
work as labourers or grooms. 

The Thoris profess Hinduism and worship local deities such as Pahuji ' 
and Khetarpal. They drink liquor, and. eat all lands . of- carcases. , Their; 
priests are the Gnrras wlio attend their marriage and. funeral ceremonies.. 
They permit Nata, and burn their dead. 

A Thori -by name . Rajia who belonged to Bndla-Gudah in the: Pali' 
District; has of late, been a great religious reformer among the. members of- 
the Criminal Tribes, of Marwar. . He.is- a- Eabir-punthf and devotes his: 
life in preaching to the Minas and other people of ac^oining places , whom: 
he admits as his disciples by granting them a Kanthi or a garland of beads. 
ITis principal doctrines are — (l) not -to kill an animal,' (2) not to use wine 
or flesh, and lastly ^,3) not to commit theft. His pi'eachings have greatly 
influenced the mind of the people, and 'a largo number of Minas are among, 
Ms followers; who have altogether given lip the tise of liquor, and ' conse- 
quently -ceased from committing crime. ■ 
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Tr-H'®' B'-A-C-:R.I:S--; 

The Eagris take their; name from .residing in. the , .Bqgfar or-jungle.- 
They . are a;wiid tribe,, who-, as, .Captain hlead, says, '‘subsist, on birds and - 
beasts, they snarp or. kill in the chase, and on, roots, fruits and other jungle - 
products,"! According to .Col. Tod, they are one of the aljoriginal races of ; 
India, bun they consider , themselves to have been originally Kajputs, and 
are divided into several elans known as Punwar, Parihar, Kali, Charan, 
Bhati, and Babi.^ Their, . chief .weapon consists of a match-lock. They 
cultivate land, .and are generally employed to keep watch over the .fields of 
corn at the haryest .tim,o. They are included under ; the criminal tribes,, 
and kept .under proper vigilence. In Mallani they are said to act as 
veteiiparians, and also operate. on the human body in cases of lithotomy. 
In Central India,. they .are described by-Sir John Malcolm as the professed 
robbers and. thieves who migrated there with the Baoris from the .Western 
parts of India. They are said to be very expert and hold in thieving and 
plunderingj b^^t at the same time true to their salt, and ready to serve any 
one^^ mercenary soldiers. . 

The Bagris are Hindus of the, lowest caste, and worship Shalcti. 
They drink liquor and eat all kjnds of fiesh. They marry among them- 
selves, hut .ayoid their ;Own clan. The Gurras act as priests, their fee vary- 
ing.from half to one rupee. Betrothals are contracted among them by 
binding a thread round the bride’s wrist, but they may be rejected at the 
option of the parties. Their marriage ceremonies comprise seven pheras, 
and the. dower of the bride consists of a certain number of goats and calves 
hTata is permitted.'among them. ' They burn their dead with face towards 
the north, and duly observe the ceremonies after the third and twelveth 
day. ^ 

The.men are.generally strong and robust, aud are distinguished by 
their greenish dress. and, the match-lock .they keep with them. Their women . 
wear .the oi dinary. dress and rarely make use of any-omament. 

A G R 0 B A T SAND MG G L B R S.’ 


THE K A T. 

The Nats, as. described in Wilson’s. Glossary of Indian Terms, are 
“ a tribe of vagarants who live by feats of dexterity, sleight of band, fortune 
telling and the like, . and correspond in their habits to the Gypsies of 
Europe." They are generally rope-dancers and expert gymnasts, per- 
forming various clever antics with long bamboos. Their chief music is the 
drum .upon which they play while giving ijcrformances. They train their 
children in the art from their very infancy, and' their -women generally 
styled Kahutris also perform as acrobats, though this is not the case with 
the Nats of Gujrat, whose women dp net perform Tametsha, but generally 



beg. The Gujrati Nats do not marry with the Marvyarl Nats. A Nat woman 
by name Sun-Chciri is said to have formerly given an excellent performance 
on ropes in Jalore, and would have obtained half the Eaj of the district 
from the then Sonigra chief of the place, had not the ropes been cut through 
the TOtrigues of the Hajas’ officials, which caused the head-long fall of the 
actress resulting in her death. A cenetoph erected in her memory still 
exists on a hill in Jalore, and her descendents now comprising about fifteen 
families are known as Gulah-ka-Tola. 


The Nats, in order to have the limbs of their body soft and flexible 
make use of oil to a large extent,' both internally and externally. Even 
their women, on occasions of child-birth excessively use oil during their con- 
finement, just as other Hindu women use Ajivayan (a kind of aniseed). 
There is a saying current among thcm-—jreZ jitna Uiel — meaning the more 
oil is used by one, the more he is able to give performances. They espe- 
cially worship Hanuman, probably because, as Mr. Ibbetson remarlcs, of the 


acrobatic powers of monkeys. 

The Nats roam about in the country, each family being called a Dera. 
Two or more families joined together form a Tola. There are several 
Tolas among the Nats of Llarwar known under different designations, such 
as the Hiran-haz the Pliul-haz &c. who intermarry, but no marriages 
can take place in ones own Tola. In the Panjab, their different tribes^.are 
said to be governed by a Raja and Raul or Kling and Queen like the Gypsy 
tribes of Europe. 

The Nats drink liquor and eat flesh. They have no priests or Gurus, 
but manage all their ceremonies by themselves. On occasions of their" 
marriages, they erect two wooden poles, and hang the Toran on them, 
round which the bride and bridegroom perform plmras. . No nuptial fire is 
burnt, tliougb the ceremonies of Gaih^m'a, and of Hat-leva are duly obser- 
ved. In the North-Western Provinces, the Nats are said to give their 
daughters in marriage to the Bahrup-Banjaras without receiving their 
daughters in return. jVata is also permitted among the JVats on some pay- 
ments made to the deceased husband’s relations, but no money is given if 
one marries the widow of his brother. 


The Nats burry their dead not in an upright posture, but with sides 
changed, and observe due ceremonies on the third and twelveth day. 

The Nats generally wear trowsers, some also use tight Dhoti usually 
known as Kaclihia, and wear garlands of corals or JiTiingas in their neck. 
The women generally wear brass ornaments. 

The' Bazigars or the Badis as they are often called are supposed to 
belong to the same class with the Nats, though the latter term more pro- 
perly denotes the name of an occupation rather than of a caste. In Mar- 
war, the Bazigars generally comprise the . J ugglers, the Bear-exhibitors, 
and the Monkey-exhibitors. Many maintain themselves by showing vari- 
ous other performances to the public. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CLASS F.— EACES NATIOlff-aLITIES. 

The principal castes and tribes having their home in Marwar have 
been described in the previous pages. The present Chapter deals with the 
Races and Nationalities found in Marwar, who chiefly comprise the Tribal 
Communities of Foreign Asiatic origin or reputed descent. The total figures 
returned under this class aggregate 38,681 — (Males 22,593 and Females 
16,088) which form more than a sixtieth part of the total population of 
Marwar. 

The chief tribes returned under tbis head may be noted below — 




Males. 

Females. 

Shekhs ' 


... 16,782 

.11.720 

Pathkns 

• « • 

4,871 

3,500 

Mughals 


729 

753 

Makrauis 

... 

69 

42 

Wilaitis 

« « * 

58 

34 


Total 

... 22,509 

16,049 

Native Christians 

43 

32 

Parsis 

« • • 

SI 

17 

Sikhs 

• « « 

... 20 

10 

Grand Total 

... 22,593 

16,088 


THE S H E H H . 

the total Musalman population of Marwar, the Shckhs are very 
numerous. They form a mixed class, comprising the original Slohamcdan 
immigrants as well as the N’oifilluslims or the new converts of Indian des- 
cent, who are generally styled the SheJeh-iSidkis, i. c. the true beltcvem in 
the Prophet. The word Sliekh literally signifies a Sardar or a chief, but is 
now degraded in its use, being largely assumed as a title by the inferior 
and out-caste classes of the converted Musalraans who have no real claim 
to it. Mr. John Beams in his remarks on (he Mohamedans of the North- 
Western Provinces thus comments upon the word.—" By this title wo 
ou^ht strictly to imply those hlusalmans who, on the one hand, aie neither 
Saiyads, Mughals, nor PathtLns, and on the other are not Hindus converted 
to IsUm. The Sb6kh, properly so called, is the lowest class of ihe descen- 
dents of the invaders. He is ofren of Afghdn descent, though his fore- 
fathers were hot of sufficient soeial standing to acquire the title of Hhan. 
There is also much Persian, Bokhaiipt and Turki bl^^ veins. _ 
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Generally speaking the word Shdkli is applied to' the descendants of 
Ali from his other wives than Fatma, tho offsprings of the latter being dis- 
tinguished by the title of Saiyad. There are also other sub-divisions inclu- 
ded under the Sh^kh tribe, the chief as found in Marwar are — 

(1) tbe Qureshi, (2) the Siddiki, ( 3 ) the Farukis^ (4) the Usmani, (5) tho 
Unsari, and (G) the Shebkni. 


They are chiefly found in the eastern part of Marwar, though in a 
very limited number, a large proportion of the tribe being, comprised of 
the Indian converts. 

■ J ■ - - 

Thc'Qureshis arc said to be the descendants of an Arab gentleman 
named Nazriu-i-Kitana who, on account of his great fame, had got the title 
of Quresh. The prophet Mohammad also belonged to the same clan. Tho 
Siddikis, who must not be confounded with the Sidkis as noted above, 
claim descent from Abu-Bakar. The Farukis are descended from Umar, 
and the TJsmanis from Usman. The Unsari, meaning auxiliaries was, as 
Mr. Ibb-'tson remarks, the title given to the believCrs of Medina who wel- 
corned Mohammad after his flight from Mecca. Tliere are no Jdahajirins 
in Marwar f, c. the descendants of ihbso who accompanied I^Iohammad in 
his flight from Mecca. 

■^he Shekhs belong to tho Sunni sect, and nre mostly soldiers, the 
word Sipahi, as Col, AValtcr remarks, being used in jMarwar as a Jdughal 
word to designate a IMohamedan. Many among them follow trade and 
also cultivate land. Their women usually observe JParda. 


tee pateaiv. 


Opinions vary as to the origin of the PathAn tribe. Some 'say they 
are of Afghan origin, and they call tliemselves Bani-Israel, claiming des- 
cent from Saul, the first Jewish King, whi/e according to others, they are 
said to have been descended from an Arab hero named Malik Dani, who 
settled himself in Afghanistan, and was styled Patlidu for the many gal- 
lant deeds he had perforped. The tribe is divided into, numerous sections 
called alter the names of their leaders or founders with an addition of tho 
; word Zai or Khel. - 


The Pathdns of Marwar mostly belong to the Khkar clan, the Ndgbar 
and Pand who abound m Joyporc aud Hyderabad, being also found though 
to a sm.^1 extent The chief sub-divisions of the Kdkar Pathdns in Marwar 
are he Khadar-Khel, the Tdran-Khel &c., while those of the Kiighar aro 
the Parand-Khel,,the.Kbdja-Khel, the Nathu-Zai and tho Malik-Zai. The 
anePathans have their following sections— the Musa-Khel; the'-Moham- 

mad-Zai, the Lalak-Zai, the Yusuff-Zal -the TTam-tn-Zn? ."'o 
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There are also Sarwanis, liodis, and Maswauis who claim Pathiin 
■ tgin on their mother’s side. The Sarwanis and Lodis are the descendants 
of Mattii the sister of Dumar whose daughter was named Maso, from whom 
the MaswAnis are descended. 

The Klikar, I^ghar, and Pane Pathans marry atnong each other, and 
clairh a higher social standing than the Sarwanis, Lodis, and Maswanis. 

The Pathans -belong to the Sunni sect, and their chief occupation is 
military service. - They are always known by the affixed title Khan, which 
many ambitious plebians, as Mr. John Beams remarks, often adopt as a 
step ping-^stono t.; that of Saiyad>''^n Marwar, they generally speak the 
Marwari language, their mother tongue being Pashto. 


THE MUGHAL. 

The Mughals form one of the four great divisions of the JiTusalman 
population of India, but in Marwar their number is comparatively smaller 
than that of the Shekhs or Pathans. They are the descendants of the com- 
panions or followers of the Tartar eonquerers of India. They are generally 
known by the title of Beg affixed to their name, and often use the prefix 
Mir or Mina which is a shortened form of Amirzada, meaning the son of a 
noble. Those belonging to the royal families style themselves Shazadas or 
Sdlaiins. 

The Mughals have several sub-divisions among them, the chief as 
found in Marwar are — 

(1) the Barlas, (2) the Chaghalta, (3) the Gurgani, (4) the Punj-sheri, 
(5) the Wala-shahi, (6) the Kazal-bash. 

They intermarry among each other, and also with the Shekhs and 
Pathans. They show much respect to the Saiyads, and do not many their 
daughters, though they freely give their daughters to them. ■Widow- 
marriage is not allowed among them. 

The Mughals dre Sunnis as well as Shias- The Kazalbash section 
chiefly belongs to the latter sect. In Marwar, they follow different oeeupa-. 
tions. Some are physicians, others are employed as Sepahis, hut a few 
follow trade. 
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THE HA HR A IV I. 

The Makraiiis take their name from Makriin. They are the trne 
Biloch, and Mr. Ibhetson gives the following account of their early history. 

" They are descended from Mir Hamzah, a Qureshi Arab and an 
uncle of the prophet, and were settled at Halab or Alleppo, till siding 
with Husen, they were expelled by Yaziz the second of the IJmcyid Caliphs. 
This would bo about 580 A. D. They fled to the hill country of Kirman 
in Persia, where they lived quietly for some time, and so increased in num- 
bers that the King became desirous of binding them to himself by ties of 
marriage. He accordingly demanded a wife from each of the forty-four 
holaks or tribes into which they arc said to have been divided, though all 
traces of them have long since been lost. But their fathers had never 
given their daughters in wedlock to a stranger, and they therefore sent 
forty-four boys dressed up in giiTs elotlios, and fled before the deception 
could be discovered. They moved soutb-eastwar’ds' irto Makran or the 
tract between Afghanistan and the coast of the Arabian sea, then but 
partially inhabited, and there finally settled in the country which is now, 
known as Bilochistan.” 

In Marwar, the ^lakranis date their migration from Gujrat from the 
time of the late Maharaja Takhat Singh, and are employed siuce then as 
Foreign Mercenaries. Their chief clans in Marwar are — 

(1) the Gichki, (2) the Kaniz-zai, (3) the Halla-zai, (3) the Mulla-zai 
(5) the Harazak, and (6) the Rind. 

The Gichkis occupy a higher social standing, and they take daughters 
in marriage from other elans, but do not give their daughters to them. The 
Darazaks are, on the contrary, considered a low class. They cannot marry 
with other clans though they give their daughters to them. The remain- 
ing clans intermarry among each other, and also with the Shekh or Pathan 
tribes of Marwar. 

The Makranis belons: to the Sunni sect, and are said to be nomad in 
their habits, though in STarwar, they generally keep their women secluded 
and are very jealous of their honor. They speak the Makrani language 
which, is connected with the old Persian. 
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THE W-ILAlT'-f 

. - Tlie Wilaiti is the name given to the Afghans or' more properly the 
people of Afghanistan who are employed in Marwar rs Foreign l^Ierccnarits. 

The Afghdns are a distinct race from the Pathdns, tholigh both the 
terms are generally considered synonimous. Mr. Ibbetson thus describes 
them. . 

" The origi--al Afghans are a race of properly Jewish or Arab extrao- 
tion, and they together with a tribe of Indian origin with which they liare 
long been blended still distinguish themselves as the true Afgbdns, or since 
the rise of Ahmad Shah Durrani as Durranis. Thus the Afghan projjer 
includes firstly the original Afghans of Jewish race whose principal tribes 
are the Tarin, Abdali or Durrani, and b'hirani, and secondly the descen- 
dants of the fugitive Gaudharis who include the Yusuff-Zai, Uohammad, 
and other tribes of Peshawar. The true Pathans are apparently of Indian 
origin. Their language is called Pashto or Pakhto and they call themsel- 
ves Pakhtaua or Pakhto-speakers, and it is this word of which Pathdn is 
the Indian corruption.” 

The Wilaitis of Marwar belong to the tribe of YusufT Zai, Afridi 
and Khatak who form the chief sub-divisions of the Pactyan nation. Tiie 
Yusuft-Zai belong to the Hhakai section of the Kandhar co1oT.y of Gan- 
dharis, who absorb several divisions among them. They are said to be 
very jealous of the honor of their women. The Afridis are said to have 
' been descended from Burhdu, son of Kakai, grandson of Karlanri, by his 
son Usman surnamed Afridi. They are divided into five clans of which the 
TJIa-Khdl is the largest. They are described as being very barbarous and 
uncontrollable. The Khhtaks trace descent from Lukman surnamed Khh- 
tak whose sons Turman and Bulak founded the clans known as the Tarr 
the Tarkki, and the Bulaki. They are said to bo an active and indastiious 
class of people. 

The "Wilaitis are bigeted followers of the Sunni sect and hate the' 
Shias to an extreme degree. They are on the whole, a very dangerous' 
class of mercenaries, and are said to have, from time to time; given much" 
trouble in the Deccan and Central India. Their number is now being 
gradually reduced in Marwar. 

The CiiRisTiAiv Converts. 

The Christian Converts or the Hative Christians as they are gene- 
rally called comprehend both Homan Catholics and Protcstatits. In IMar- 
W'ar the Homan Catholics out number , the ..Protestant-s, the former being 
mostly employed in the state baud. A few fcml ies are engaged in some 
department of the Jodhporc Bikanir Railway. Two or three families aro 
employed as carpenters, aud in connection with the lilisslon Hospital and 
Dispensary, three Christian families find work. 
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TEE P ARSI. 

The Parsis talce their name from Persia, their original country whence 
they migrated and,setfcled in Bombay in the I'/th century. Tliey claim 
descent from king Jamshed, aud are divided into two sects known as 
Kadimis and Shanshahis, who intormany among each other. 

The Parsis follow the Zorastrian religion, worship God, and revere 
the sun, the moon, the water, and fire. The ofTeriiigs made by them con- 
sist of sandal wood and other .fragrant drugs which are burnt in the fire, 
and of throwing sugar and flowers into rivers. They wear-the sacred J " ‘.neo 
which is composed of 72 woolen threads. They observe no distinction in 
eating and drinking. Acts XV and XXI of 18G5 regulate respectively the 
law relating ’o marriage and divorce, as well as the mode of succession and 
inheritence among the Parsis. Intermarriage among any other community 
is forbidden and is unknown. 

The Parsis are found scattered all over the globe, and though form- 
ing a small nationality in India, they occupy the foremost place as philan- 
thropists and social reformers. The names of Sir Dinshaw Manackji Petit, 
Mr. Behramji M. Malabari, and lastly uf Mr. Dada Bbai Naoroji, the first 
Indian subject of the Quben to enter Parliament weli deserve a place among 
the noted Indians. 


THE § I K II . 

The Sikhs number very few iu Marwar, and consequently require- 
no remarks. The religion is peculiar to the Panjab, where it is said to 
have been founded by Baba Nanak, and developed to its present state by 
his successors, the nine Gurus. The Sikhsim enjoins the worship of one 
God only and positively condemns all caste distinctions. The use of tobac- 
co is strictly prohibited. The few Sikhs found in Marwar belong to diffe- 
rent castes and are employed in the Raj service. 
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